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TOURISTS AND TRAVELLERS, 
VISITORS TO THE SEA SIDE AND OTHEBRBS, 
Exposed to the Scorching Rays of the Sun, and heated particles of Dust, will find ‘ 


ROWLANDS’ KALYDOR 


A most refreshing preparation for the Complexion, dispelling the cloud of languor and re- 
laxation, allaying all heat and irritability, and immediately affording the pleasing sensation 
attending restored elasticity and healthful state of the skin. 

Freckles, Tan, Spots, Pimples, Flushes, and Discoloration fly before its application, and 
give place to delicate clearness, with the glow of beauty and of bloom. In cases of Sunburn, 
or Stings of Insects, its virtues have long been acknowledged. 

Price 4s. 6d. and 8s. 6d. per Bottle. 





The heat of Summer, also, frequently communicates a dryness to the Hair, and a tendency 
to fall off, which may be completely obviated by the use of 


ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL, 


A delightfully fragrant and transparent preparation for the Hair, and as an invigorator and 
purifier beyond all precedent.—The Prices are 3s. 6d., 7s.; Family Bottles (equal to four 
small), 10s, 6d. ; and double that size, 21s, 





Nor at this Season can we be too careful to preserve the Teeth from the deleterious effects 
of Vegetable Acids (an immediate cause of Toothache), by a systematic employment, night 


and morning, of 
ROWLANDS’ ODONTO, 
OR PEARL DENTIFRICE, 


A White Powder, compounded of the rarest and most fragrant exotics. It bestows on the 
Teeth a Pearl-like Whiteness, frees them from Tartar, and imparts to the gums a healthy 


firmness, and to the breath a grateful sweetness and purity. Price 2s.9d. per bottle. Sold by 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20, Hatton Garden, London, 
AND BY CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS. 





THE STOMACH AND ITS DIFFICULTIES, 
WITH THE MEANS OF CURE. 


PRIcHARD’S Dandelion, Camomile, Rhubarb, and Ginger Pills. —The 
candid avowal of the ingredients contained in these pills, it is hoped, will overcome that 
prejudice which exists amongst the educated classes against ‘‘ Patent Medicines,’’ and prove 
that they are no nostrum to be palmed off on the public by an ignorant empiric as a panacea 
for all disorders, but a valuable medicine, carefully prepared by a qualified practitioner, and 
offered as a safe, simple, and efficacious remedy for indigestion, constipation, liver and 
stomach complaints. 

Prepared only by Mr. Pricnarp, Apothecary, 65, Charing-cross, and to be had of all 
Vendors, in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s.—Post free. 


GOOD NEWS FOR HUSBANDS. 


HE extraordinary excitement in domestic circles respecting HARPER 

TWELVETREES’ PATENT SOAP POWDER for Washing, is daily ineteasing. 
All who have tried it are delighted with the astonishing saving of time, trouble, labour, 
money, firing, soap, tongue, and temper. A Penny Packet is equal to Ten Pennyworth of 
Soap, and a week’s washing may be done in three hours with positive certainty. No rub- 
bing required. Boil the clothes twenty minutes, and hang them up to dry. Sold in Penny 
Packets by grocers and druggists everywhere. 

Patentee, HanpeR TWELVETREES, “The Works,” Three Mills-lane, Bromley by Bow, 
London, E., manufacturer of the celebrated “ Eggs and Butter Powder,” and “ Brewers’ 
Yeast,” for economical bread-making. 
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THE WAR IN ITALY. 
Now ready, in feap. 8vo., 2s. boards ; 2s. 6d. cloth. 

ONTINENTAL EUROPE from 1792 to 1859. With Details of the pre- 
sent War, and what led to’ it. By J. W. KING, Author of ‘The Biography of 
Gavazzi.” 

London: Knicut and Son; and all Booksellers and Railways. 





Now published, price 5s. 


EMORIALS of the HAMLET of KNIGHTSBRIDGE, with Notices of 
its immediate Neighbourhood. By the late H. G. DAVIS, Member of the Middlesex 
Archeological Society ; with Illustrations by Henry Warren. This Work contains the His- 
tory of Knightsbridge from the earliest times; . Notices of its eminent Inhabitants; accurate 
Accounts of its Old Chapel and Lazar-house, with copious extracts from its curious regis- 
ters; full descriptions of its Public Places, and many particulars thereof, now printed for 
the first time. 
.London: published by J. R. Smitu, Soho-square; Mr. Davis, St. Paul’s Schools, 
Knightsbridge ; and may be obtained from all Booksellers in the locality. 


New Volume of Dodsley’s and Rivingtons’ Annual Register. 
Now ready, in 8vo., price 18s. 


HE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, A View of the History and Politics of 
the Year 1858. 

Rivinetons; LonoMAN and Co.; Hamitton and Co.; SimpxKin and Co.; Houtston 
and Wricut; Smit, Exper, and Co.; H. G. Boun; T. Bumpus; WALLER and Son; 
J.Tuomas; L. Bootn; A. CLeaver; Upnam and Beet; Bett and Datpy; WILLIS 
and SoTHeRAN; Bickers and Busu; W. Heatu; and J. Toovey. 

*,* The Complete Series of Volumes, commencing with her Majesty’s Reign, may always 
-be had (by New Subscribers or others); or any single Volume since 1831. 








Just published, 84 pp. feap. 8vo., price 1s. 6d. 


HE. TWO HOLY SACRAMENTS of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, when 
they may be had, absolutely necessary to Salvation. By the Rev. JOHN BOUDIER, 
M.A., Honorary Canon of Worcester, and Vicar of St. Mary’s, Warwick. 


Oxford and London: Joun-Henry and JAMES PARKER. 





Just ready, Second Edition, fcap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d. 
HOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS. By the Author of ‘The Doctrine of 


the Cross,’”’ and “‘ Devotions for the Sick- Room.” 
Oxford and London: Joun Henry and JAMEs PARKER. 





Now ready, a new and handsome Edition, in two parts, on fine paper, with many improve- 
ments for readier reference, the rubrics printed in red, and with red lines round each page, 
bound in morocco, price 30s. 


pay CHURCH SERVICES. Containing the Prayers and Lessons for 
Daily Use; or, the Course of Scripture Readings for the Year authorized by the Church. 
Also, a Table of the Proper Lessons for Sundays and Holydays, with references to the pages. 

This work will be found equally useful to those who read the Church Service at home, as 
for those who use it at Church, as the lessons and services for every day are distinctly marked, 
forming a very suitable book for a present. 


Oxford and London: Jonn Henry and JaAMEs PARKER. 
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Just published, feap. 8vo., price 5s. 


XFORD LENTEN SERMONS.—A SERIES OF SERMONS preached 
on the Evening of each Wednesday and Friday during the Season of Lent, 1859, in the 
Churches of St. Mary-the- Virgin, St. Ebbe, and St. Giles, Oxford. By the Right Rev, 
the Lord Bishops of Oxrorp and Lincoin; the Ven. Archdeacon RanpALL; the Very 
Rev. the Dean of CANTERBURY; the Rev. Canon WorpswortH; the Rev. Drs. Mo- 
BERLY and Hessey; the Revs. A. S. Farrar, H. P. Lippon, T. T. Carter, J. Woop- 
FORD, C. P. Even. 


Oxford and London: Jonn Henry and James Parker. 





Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 


()% EUCHARISTICAL ADORATION. By the Rev. JOHN KEBLE, 
M.A., Vicar of Hursley. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James Parker. 





8vo., cloth, price 12s. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE REAL PRESENCE, from the Fathers of the 
Church. By the Rev. E. B. PUSEY, D.D., Regius Professor of Hebrew; Canon of 
Christ Church; late Fellow of Oriel College. 

“This work contains in order every passage in the Fathers bearing on the doctrine of the 
Real Presence down to a.p. 451, including all fragments recently discovered.” 


Oxford and London: Jonn Henry and JAMES PARKER. 


MESSRS. PARKER’S FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


OME ACCOUNT of DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE in ENGLAND, 

FROM RICHARD II. to HENRY VIII. With numerous Illustrations of Existing 
Remains from Original Drawings. Vol. III. By the Editor of “The Glossary of Archi- 
tecture.” 8vo. [Nearly ready. 


NCIENT ARMOUR AND WEAPONS IN EUROPE, with numerous 
Illustrations from Cotemporary Monuments. By JOHN HEWITT, Member of the 
Archeological Institute of Great Britain. Second (and concluding) Volume, comprising 
the Period from the Fourteenth to the Seventeenth Century. Medium 8vo. 
[Nearly ready. 


\ ONUMENTAL BRASSES.—A MANUAL FOR THE STUDY OF 
MONUMENTAL BRASSES ; with Numerous Illustrations, and a List of those re- 
maining in the British Isles. By the Rev. HERBERT HAINES, M.A., of Exeter College, 
Oxford ; Second Master of the College School, and Chaplain of the Asylum, Gloucester. 
(With the Sanction of the Oxford Architectural Society.) Medium 8vo. Price to Sub- 
scribers, Twelve Shillings. 
E HONECORT. —THE SKETCH-BOOK OF WILARS DE HONE. 
CORT, an Architect of the Thirteenth Century. Exact Fac-similes of the ori- 
ginal Drawings, with Descriptions by the late M. LASSUS of Paris, and an Intro- 
duction by the Rev. R. WILLIS, M.A., F.R.S., &c., Jacksonian Professor of the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge. 4to., 72 plates. 


COURSE OF PAROCHIAL SERMONS. By the late Rev. R. W. 
HUNTLEY, M.A., Rector of Boxwell, Gloucestershire, and formerly Fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford. Edited by the Rev. Str GzorGE Prevost, Bart. Feap. 8vo. 


(yu2 ENGLISH HOME: ITS HISTORY AND PROGRESS. Crown 8vo. 





piace LISLE: A Tale of Puritan Times. Feap. 8vo. 


A THELINE; or, THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. Feap. 8vo. 
(\ATECHETICAL NOTES ON THE SAINTS’ DAYS. Feap. 8vo. 


Oxford and London: Joun Henry and James PARKER. 
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NOW READY. 





THE LONDON REVIEW: a Journal of Literature, Science, and 
Theology. No. XXIV., July, 1859. Price 6s. 
. ConTENTs. 
1. Geoffrey Chaucer. 7. Kurtz on the Old Covenant, 
2. The Wye, 8. Popular Education. 
3. Guizot’s Memoirs. 9. Jabez Bunting. 
4. The Teutonic Tribes in England. 10. Rome and the Papal States. 
5. Language and Grammar. Brief Literary Notices. 
6._ Poems of Freiligrath. 


THE JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERATURE, No. XVIIL., July, 
185% Price 5s. ; 


MODERN ANGLICAN THEOLOGY. Chapters on Coleridge, 
Hare, Maurice, Kingsley, and Jowett, and on the doctrine of Sacrifice and Atonement. 
By the Rev. JAMES H. RIGG. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Post 8vo., 
cloth, price 6s. 6d. 


“* The chief value of this volume consists in the fact that Mr. Rigg possesses an accurate acquaintance 
with what he professes to teach, and that ulso, unlike many teachers, he is able to make his knowledge 
intelligible to careful readers.”—- Critic. 


FIGI AND THE FIGIANS. By S. WILLIAMS and J. CAL- 
VERT. Edited by G.S. Rowe. 2 vols., post 8vo., cloth, price 12s, 


THE BACKWOODS PREACHER. Genuine Edition. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, price 3s. 6d. 


CALIFORNIA LIFE ILLUSTRATED. By W.TAYLOR,. 12mo., 


cloth, 6s. 


SEVEN YEARS’ STREET PREACHING IN SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA. By W. TAYLOR. 12mo., cloth, 6s. 


WHAT IS TO BECOME OF THE CHURCHES? A Layman’s 
Response to a Minister’s Enquiries. 18mo., cloth, 1s, 
“It is searching and scorching, pungent and castigating, beyond anything that has appeared for a long 
time. It is calculated to be unspeakably useful.”— British Standard. 


LIFE AND TIMES OF THE COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON. 
By a Member of the Houses of Shirley and Hastings. Last Edition, with copious Index, 
Portraits of the Countess, of Whitfield, and of Wesley. 2 vols. 8vo., extra cloth, 10s. 6d. 
(originally published at 24s.) 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE PROPHET EZEKIEL; with useful 
Observations thereupon: delivered in several Lectures in London, By W. GREEN- 
HILL, a.p. 1650. Edited by the Rev. JAMES SHERMAN. With copious Index, 
Imperial 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. (originally published at 21s.) 

The Author was one of the Westminster Assembly of Divines. ‘Like all the productions of be 


Puritans, this Exposition is Evangelical, stored with great knowledge of the Scriptures, and disti 
by its sound doctrinal and practical views.’’—Horne’s Introduction to the Scriptures. 


“ As a practical expositor of Ezekiel, Greenhill will ever rank deservedly high. He _ explains the 


meaning of the Prophet, and then applies the truth to the consciences of his auditory by many most 
pertinent and heart-searching observations. It is impossible that a prayerful mind can read t 
Exposition without growing in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.”— 


Rev. J. Sherman. 


London: ALEXANDER HEYLIN, 28, Paternoster-row, E.C. 
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Now publishing, in Monthly Volumes, with a Frontispiece, price One Shilling, 
A NEW SERIES OF 


HISTORICAL TALES, | 


Illustrating the chief events in Ecclesiastical History, British & Foreign, ' 
ADAPTED FOR GENERAL READING, PAROCHIAL LIBRARIES, &c. | 











No. I. 

THE CAVE IN THE HILLS; or, CZCILIUS VIRIATHUS. 
No. II. be 
THE EXILES OF THE CEBENNA: 
A JOURNAL WRITTEN DURING THE DECIAN PERSECUTION, x 
By AURELIUS GRATIANUS, Priest of the Church of Arles ; r 

AND NOW DONE INTO ENGLISH. 

No. III. ti 


THE CHIEF’S DAUGHTER; or, THE SETTLERS IN , 
VIRGINIA. ; 
No. IV. Ww 

THE LILY OF TIFLIS: A SKETCH FROM GEORGIAN 
CHURCH HISTORY. 7 


No. V., on July 1, 


WILD SCENES AMONGST THE CELTS: THE T 
PENITENT AND THE FUGITIVE. T 





Tuose who know the Church to be God’s appointed instrument for the regeneration of 

mankind, and, regarding it as such, have tried to impress her claims upon others, in oppo- 
sition to the sectarianism of the day, are well aware of the difficulty they have to encounter 
in the almost universal ignorance, even amongst persons supposed to be weil educated, of 
the facts of Ecclesiastical History. This is not surprising, considering how dry and unin. 
teresting to all but the divinity student are most treatises upon this subject. Yet the 
moment we turn aside from the beaten track that connects one great epoch with another, 
we find incidents of the most exciting, attractive, and instructive kind, crowding together 
with a truth more strange than fiction, and wonderfully illustrative of the progress of ar 
faith and of the inner and outer life of the Church. * . 
* * * * * The Series of Tales now senetnes will tiles the - 
important periods and transactions connected with the progress of the Church in ancient 
and modern times, They will be written by authors of acknowledged merit, in a popular 
style, upon sound Church principles, and with a single eye to the inculcation of a true 
estimate of the circumstances to which they relate, and the bearing of those circumstances 
upon the history of the Church. By this means it is hoped that many, who now regard 
Church history with indifference, will be led to the perusal of its singularly interesting and 
instructive episodes. 

The series is to be conducted by a responsible editor, and it is intended that, when com- 
plete, it shall illustrate not only portions of the history of the Church in Great Britain, but 
also in her Colonies, in the different countries of Europe, and in the East. The extent of 
the series must, of course, greatly depend upon the favour and support accorded to it by 
the public. 

Each Tale, although forming a link of the entire series, will be complete in itself, enabling 
persons to subscribe to portions only, or to purchase any single Tale separately. 


Subscribers’ names received by all Booksellers. 
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LONDON: JOHN HENRY anp JAMES PARKER. 
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NEW AND RECENT WORKS. 





The English in India: Letters from Nagpore, written in 1857-58. 
By Capt. EVANS BELL, Second Madras European Light Infantry. Post 8vo., cl., 5s. 


The Sanitary 


Condition of the Army. By the Right Hon. 


SIDNEY HERBERT, M.P. Reprinted from the “ Westminster Review.’’ 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
ORIGINAL LIBRARY EDITION. 

The Rise of the Dutch Republic: a History. By JOHN 
LOTHROP MOTLEY. Just published, 3 vols., 8vo., £2 2s. 


**It is a work of real historical value, the result 
of accurate criticism, written in a liberal spirit, 
and from first to last deeply interesting.” — 
Atheneum. 

** His ‘ History’ is a work of which any country 
might be proud.” —Press. 


“‘ Mr. Motley’s volumes will well repay perusal.” 
—Saturday Review. 

*¢ Of the seope and general character of his work 
we have given but a languid conception. The true 
merit of a great book must be learnt from the book 
itself.”— Westminster Review. 

‘Tt abounds in new information.” —Zzaminer. 


The Confessions of a Catholic Priest. One vol., post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


“It certainly contains some remarkable illus- 
trations of life and character.”—Leader, 

** He attached himself to the Hungarian army, 
and charged, cross in hand, at the head of columns. 
It is needless to recapitulate the well-known 
events of the campaign, which our author de- 
seribes with all the spirit and vivacity of an eye- 
witness.” —Saturday Review. 





‘«The story is interesting from many causes, and 
will well repay perusal.”’—Critic, 

‘‘Throughout the writer shews the most inti- 
mate acquaintance with the niceties of Hungarian 
life and politics. The pen which traces these 
scenes is an able and often an eloquent one.”— 
Literary Gazette, 


NEW WORK BY PROFESSOR NEWMAN. 


Theism, Doctrinal and Practical; or, Didactic Religious Utter- 
ances. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, Author of “ The Soul,” “ History of 
the Hebrew Monarchy,” &c. One vol., 4to., 8s. 6d. 


The Origin of Christian Tenets. The Jews of Alexandria. 1s. 


The Catechism of Positive Religion. Translated from the 
French of AUGUSTE COMTE. By RICHARD CONGREVE, M.A., Author of 
‘*The Roman Empire of the West.’ One vol., feap. 8vo., 6s. 6d. cloth. 


The Positive Philosophy of Auguste Comte. Freely Trans- 
lated and Condensed by HARRIET MARTINEAU. Two vols., large post 8vo., 16s. 
The Life of Jesus. Critically Examined. By Dr. DAVID 

FRIEDERICH STRAUSS. 8 vols., 8vo., £1 16s. 
The Rise and Progress of Christianity. By R. W. MACKAY, 


M.A., Author of “ The Progress of the Intellect as exemplified in the Religious Deve- 
lopment of the Greeks and Hebrews.” Large post 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The Progress of the Intellect, as exemplified in the Religious 
Development of the Greeks and Hebrews. By R. W. MACKAY, M.A., Author of 
‘The Rise and Progress of Christianity.”’ 2 vols., 8vo., cloth, £1 4s. 


A History of the Hebrew Monarchy, from the Administration 
of Samuel to the Babylonish Captivity. By FRANCIS WILLIAM NEWMAN, 
formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford, and Author of “ The Soul: its Sorrows and 
its Aspirations,’ &c. Second Edition. Large post 8vo., cloth, 8s. 6d, 


A Retrospect of the Religious Life of England; or, The 
Chureh, Puritanism, and Free Inquiry. By J.J. TAYLER, B.A. ‘A New Edition, 
Revised. Large post 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


The Religion of the Heart. A Manual of Faith and Duty. 
By LEIGH HUNT. Fcap. 8vo., 6s. 


The Creed of Christendom; its Foundations and Superstructure. 
By W. RATHBONE GREG. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 


London: Joun Cuapman, 8, King William-street, Strand. 
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Just published, feap. 8vo., cloth lettered, price 7s, 
OME YEARS AFTER: A Tale. 


Phe Saar poset excellent, and they will find in it every phase of woman’s life depicted by a 
wee well studied the subject on which she writes.”—Leader, June 11, 1859. eo 


Oxford and London; Joun Henry and James PARKER. 





Recently published, feap. 8vo., 5s. 


Tae SCHOLAR AND THE TROOPER; or, Oxford during the Great 
Rebellion. By the Rev. W. E. HEYGATE, M.A. 
“Mr. Heygate has d these di i with much skill, and the ehapters in which they oecur 


will certainly not, as he seems to apprehend, be condemned as dull ... Within those three years the star 
of the King rose high, and set again for ever. Mr. Hevgate has filled his canvas with figures full of life 
and individual character, and has sketched them with discriminating sympathy. ... We may congratulate 
Mr. Heygate upon having repaired the neglect of his ‘ constitutional’ privileges as an undergraduate. 
There is abundant evidence that he has not only collected the historical materials of his narrative with 
conscientious perseverance, but has surveyed the actual seenes of contest with a learned eye. ‘The result 
is a vivid and truthful picture, in which we lose sight of the labour in our admiration of the art. ... 
There is nothing in the spirit or the conduct of the story which is not worthy of cordial acceptance ; and 
it has passages which no vulgar pen could have written, and which few will read unmoved.”—Saturday 
? 





Review, Sept. 4, 1858. 
Oxford and London: Joun Henry and JAMes PARKER. 


Che Riterary Churchman 


appears now on the Ist and 16th of each month, instead of on every alternate Saturday. 
A few alterations in arrangement have, at the suggestion of Subscribers, been made; and 
under the new Proprietary no exertions will be spared to render the Journal, in its future 
course, worthy of the long list of its learned and respected supporters. 
Subscription for the Year, 8s.; for 6 Months, 4s. 
To be obtained of any Bookseller. 
Or Stamped copies for the Year, 10s.; for 6 Months, 5s. 


Office, 377, Strand, London, W.C. 


HE LITERARY CHURCHMAN FOR JUNE 16, Price Fourpenee, 
contains— 

Diocese or CotumBia. tination repugnant to the General Tenor 
Dante, Translated by Rev. J. W. Thomas. of Scripture. 
Eccrestasticat Brocrapuy.— Dr. Tul- | Summary or Reticious PuBiicaTIons. 

loch’s Leaders of the Reformation. Foreien LITERATURE. 
Dr. Irons’ Sermons for the People. Summary or GENERAL LITERATURE. 
Catvinism.—Graves’ Calvinistic Predes- | MisceELLANeous, InpEx, &c. 

Office, 377, Strand, London, W.C. 











THE PENNY POST. A Penny Magazine suitable for distribution to 
Scholars, containing numerous Tales, Anecdotes, Notes on Natural History, Church 
News, &e. 

The JULY Number contains—Doubts humbly suggested by a Churchman to a Dissenter 
who had asked him to forsake the Minister of his Parish, and to go to Meeting instead.— 
Prayer for the Sick.—Primitive Devotion.—Village Incidents——On an Infant Sleeping.— 
Mademoiselle Cazotte.—Little Bell, (with an Illustration.)—Dulce Domum, (with an Illus- 
tration. )}—‘‘ Had I been called in sooner, I could have saved his life.” —The New Series of 
Historical Tales, (with an Illustration.)—Church News.—Tue Epitor’s Box. 

London, 377, Strand: J. H. and J. PARKER. 





R. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet-street, has introduced an 
ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIPTION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without 
springs, wires, or ligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as not to be dis- 
tinguished from the originals by the closest observer ; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth ever before used. The method does not require the 
extraction of roots, or any painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that are 
loose, and is guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed teeth stopped and 
rendered sound and useful in mastication At home from Ten till Five. 
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NEW WORKS. 





MR. WALTER WHITE’S NEW BOOK OF HOME TRAVEL. 


NORTHUMBERLAND AND THE BORDER. 
By WALTER WHITE, 
Author of “* A Month in Yorkshire,’’ &c. 
1 vol., post 8vo. [In a few days. 


THE ORDEAL OF RICHARD FEVEREL: 


A HISTORY OF FATHER AND SON, 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 
In 3 vols. 


TOBACCO: ITS HISTORY AND ASSOCIATIONS. 


Inclading an Account of the Plant and its Manufacture, Snuff and Snuff-takers, Tobacco 
Pipes, and all the Concomitants of Smoking in all Ages and Countries, 
By F. W. FAIRHOLT, F.S.A. 
With One Hundred Illustrations by the Author. 1 vol., post 8vo. [ This day. 


MEMOIRS OF ROBERT-HOUDIN, 


AMBASSADOR, AUTHOR, AND CONJUROR. 
Written by HIMSELF. 
2 vols., post 8vo., 21s, 


AURORA LEIGH: A POEM. 


By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
With Portrait. FOURTH and CHEAPER EDITION. Fceap. Svo., 7s. 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 


By the AUTHOR of “MARY BARTON,” “RUTH,” &c. 
THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. Post 8vo., 5s. 


THE THREE GATES: IN VERSE. 


By CHAUNCY HARE TOWNSHEND. [In July. 


OUR FARM OF FOUR ACRES, AND THE MONEY 
WE MADE BY IT. 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. Post 8vo., 2s, 


*¢ This is a genuine little book, full of the most serious talk about new milk, fresh butter, and poultry, 
by a lady who left London for a country house, in which she was to study health and a reasonable 
economy, with six children to manage, and a sister for companion and helper. We are shewn how the 
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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 





OUR ANGLO-SAXON ANTIQUITIES : 
A FEW SUGGESTIONS ON THE PROPRIETY OF FURTHER RESEARCHES, 


In 18538, an Anglo-Saxon cemetery was explored at Harnham, near 
Salisbury, and a number of relics obtained, some of them of a very interest- 
ing description. They were presented by the owner of the land, Viscount 
Folkestone, to the British Museum. The particulars will be found in the 
Archeologia, vol. xxxv. The expences were defrayed by the Society of 
Antiquaries. 

In 1854, researches were made on the site of a cemetery at Wingham, 
near Sandwich, and a few relics obtained, which were deposited in the 
British Museum. The expences of the excavation were defrayed by the 
Society of Antiquaries. 

In 1856, Anglo-Saxon burial-places were explored at Filkins and at 
Broughton Poggs in Oxfordshire. Some interesting remains, discovered 
at these places, were offered to the Trustees of the British Museum at 
somewhat less than the cost of the excavations, but were declined; they 
were, however, accepted by Mr. Joseph Mayer, who readily paid the whole 
expences, and they are now in his museum at Liverpool. 


In 1857, another cemetery of the Anglo-Saxon period was explored at 
Brighthampton, near Witney. The result was very encouraging, and in 
the autumn of the following year further researches were made on the same 
site, which led to additional results of a highly interesting character. The 
expences were defrayed by a subscription, promoted by the President of 
Trinity College, Oxford; the President and Fellows of St. John’s College; 
the Rev. Richard Gordon, of Elsfield, Oxon.; Beriah Botfield, Esq., M.P.; 
E. Martin Atkins, Esq., and other gentlemen. The relics discovered have 
been deposited in the Ashmolean Museum at Oxford. The particulars 
of these researches will be found in the Archeologia, vols. xxxvii. and 
XXxviii. 

The sites of many other cemeteries of the same period are well known, 
and it is proposed to explore them during the ensuing summer, as oppor- 
tunity may be afforded, and to deposit such relics as may be found in the 
British Museum, or in some well-established local collection. 


Subscriptions in furtherance of this object may be sent to W. S. W. 
Vaux, Esq., M.A., F.S.A., British Museum, London, 


JOHN YONGE AKERMAN, 
Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries. 


Lonpon, 


May 27, 1859. 
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THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 


Tue Royal Academy of Arts is now on its trial before the public for alleged 
offences, which, had they any substantial foundation, its truculent and un- 
reasoning assailants would have had no legitimate pretext for prosecuting 
with such envenomed rancour and animosity. The parties to the indict- 
ment are a small knot of agitators, composed chiefly of disappointed artists 
and ultra-liberal newspaper writers, in that advanced state of progress which 
recognises the usefulness of no institution whatever which has either age or 
aristocratical traditions to recommend it. A large majority of the charges 
which have been preferred against it are so notoriously unfounded that, 
but for the industry with which they have been impressed upon the public 
mind, non vi sed sepe cadendo, any attempt to refute them would be 
supererogatory. The assailants on this occasion have assumed the functions 
of judges, jurymen, and witnesses, and in the absence of any plea on the 
part of the accused, who refuse to recognise the competency of the tribunal 
before which they have been cited, they have assumed that all their alle- 
gations have been proved, and have proceeded to sentence and execution 
accordingly, without deigning to examine a tittle of the evidence which 
has been accessible to them from the beginning of the controversy. The 
charges which have been thus recklessly brought against a body of the 
most upright and scrupulously conscientious gentlemen who have ever 
administered the affairs of a great and most important institution, public 
only in the sense of benefits widely conferred, resolve themselves, in so 
many words, to these: Envy, hatred, and uncharitableness in the aggre- 
gate ; a nepotism of the most corrupt description; and an unblushing per- 
secution of the genius (meaning the outside genius) which has been the 
chief element of their success. Folly and imbecility are not crimes, or 
they might be added to the category of their imputed offences ; but if the 
severer imputations should be accepted, there can be no difficulty in ad- 
mitting their mental disqualifications; for anything more suicidal than the 
conduct of men who would paralyse the exertions of those to whom they 
stand indebted for by far the largest measure of their success, it is scarcely 
possible to conceive. If, indeed, the members of the Royal Academy have 
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systematically excluded from all participation in their honours and respon- 
aibilities, a large proportion of the artistical talent of their age; if they 
have obtruded their own “ mediocrity” upon the public in the best places 
upon their walls, whilst they have banished to the ceiling or the floor the 
works of those aspirants for fame to whom they owe the larger portion of 
their attractions and receipts ; they ought indeed to plead guilty to the im- 
putation of fatuity (after all, a misfortune rather than a crime, ) which has 
been brought against them; for fatuous they must have been beyond all 
ordinary imbecility under such a contingency. If, however, as the “ Athe- 
nseum” asserts, they have retained enough of mischievous cunning to be 
“unjust and oppressive” to their brother artists; to ‘‘tamper with elec- 
tions ;”” to “intrigue, slander, and hang (as they do now) good pictures 
badly, and bad pictures well,” they are not merely fools, but dangerous 
idiots, who ought to be placed under restraint with the least possible 
delay. Mr. John Pye, in his recent tirade against the Royal Academy, 
refers his imputations of imbecility to its ‘first exhibition in 1769, 
which included the names of Reynolds, Gainsborough, West, and Wilson. 
The “ Atheneum” takes a wider range and comprises in its various 
anathemas all Royal Academicians whatsoever from the year 1769 to 
the year 1859 inclusive. It tells us that “ Forty men self constituted” 
(how are all bodies of professional men elected?) “‘ get rich by the exhi- 
bition of the works of six or seven hundred artists and pocket the profits ;” 
and yet that “these seven hundred men who contribute the largest part, 
often the best, have no share in the fund or voice in the gov ernment of the 
institution.” If this assertion could be supported by any reliable evidence, 
the aforesaid idiots should, at all events, be released from the imputa- 
tion of being incapable of managing their own affairs, and removed to the 
category of those astute criminals who can not only manage their own 
business with the keenest apprehension of their own personal interests, but 
can convert the talent, reputation, and earnings of their neighbours to their 
own pecuniary benefit; in fact, to that leading principle of an “‘ advanced 
stage of progress,” the repletion of their own “ pockets!” We have thus 
placed the assailants of the Academy between the horns of a dilemma. 
The successive administrators of its affairs have been either knaves or fools ; 
but a management which has largely increased the income of the institution, 
and supported the character of British art in all parts of the civilized world, 
can hardly take refuge in the alternative left them by their assailants. If, 
indeed, as the “ Athenzeum’”’ asserts, the diploma of the Royal Academician 
does not “‘ mean talent,” but a place at a “‘ fat annual dinner, and the chance 
of a good wnfair place” in an exhibition from which the funds that supply 
that dinner and other luxuries have been obtained ; if correct in its belief, 
that “all that art has ever done in England has been done not ¢hrough, 
but in despite of, the Royal Academy,” and that were “ Raffaelle and 
Michael Angelo alive at the present time it would starve them,”’ the insti- 
tution, from its origin to the present time, would seem to have been 
deserving of universal condemnation. But what are the facts? 

With a set of the Catalogues of the Royal Academy before us, from its 
first exhibition in 1769 to the present year, being ninety years from the date 
of its establishment, we can affirm with confidence that there is scarcely 
an English painter of any deserved eminence who has not been at one 
time or other a successful candidate for its honours, and who has not risen 
to the position he finally occupied in his profession through his connexion 
with this much-abused body. The exceptions are, indeed, so few and 
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so peculiar, that we only refer to them in detail for the purpose of verifying 
the rule which seems to have formed the mainspring of the Society. On 
its original formation the jealousies, more or less incident to all bodies of 
professional men, prevented several artists of acknowledged talent from 
taking part in its proceedings. Of these, Romney was almost the only 
dissentient of any real importance. ‘‘ Reynolds and Romney,” says Horace 
Walpole, ‘“‘ divide the town, and I am of the Romney faction.” And sup- 
ported as Romney then was by the wealth and fashion of the age, and 
being of an irritable and jealous temperament, it was hardly likely that he 
would have accepted of any rank in the Academy subordinate to that of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. ‘Sensitive and proud, a man easily moved to 
anger or to love, covetous of approbation and willing to resent a difference 
of opinion as a sin at once against himself and pure taste,” he seems to 
have kept himself aloof from the Academy, in order that he might revel 
in a grievance, and proclaim himself an alien from its ranks. Hogarth, 
another of the dissentients, was an irritable and ill-conditioned man, and 
was scarcely likely to have become a candidate for the honours of an in- 
stitution which had superseded that of which he was the originator and 
dictator. How uncandid, therefore, it is to allege, as a well-founded com- 
plaint against the Academy, that it has excluded from its body men who 
boasted of their independence of its control, and whose exclusion was alto- 
gether their own act and deed. We have dwelt thus deliberately upon 
these two great names, because they furnish the only really noticeable 
exceptions to the assertion we have elsewhere hazarded, that all the best 
painters of the English school have belonged at one time or other to the 
Royal Academy, and have not been too self-sufficient or self-reliant to 
accept of its encouragement and its honours. In more modern times two 
or three additional names might be instanced as having been apparently 
overlooked or unappreciated; Martin, Haydon, and Linnell; but Martin, 
although a man of highly poetical mind, was as a mere painter below 
mediocrity. With conceptions of the most gorgeous and imaginative cha- 
racter, he was wholly unable to carry them out on canvas, while his at- 
tempts to represent historical art on any scale beyond that of the mere 
landscape figure, were for the most part abortive, and absurd in the ex- 
treme. Had it been otherwise, he would have had only himself to thank 
for his exclusion ; for we have repeatedly heard him assert, that unless he 
could rise per saltwm to the rank of an R.A., he would take none of the 
steps which formed the necessary preliminary to admission within its 
precincts. He wanted, in fact, to overleap the subordinate rank without 
going through the probation to which other candidates were subjected ; 
and he renounced the honours of the Academy altogether, because its 
Council refused to relax in his favour the regulations to which everybody 
else had conformed without a murmur. Yet, although he hugged his 
grievance with a pertinacity strengthened by an enormous amount of 
vanity, he never spoke of the Academy in the terms of foul aspersion with 
which if is now the order of the day to assail it; and whilst he asserted 
what he was pleased to entitle his independence, and secured an enormous 
amount of newspaper praise for his virtuous isolation, he was loved and 
appreciated as a man of genius by many members of the body he affected 
to despise; most of whom (overlooking his undisputed deficiencies as a 
painter) would have been willing to receive him among them had not his 
conceit been so intense as to prevent him from conforming to the ordinary 
regulations of the Society, in the expectation that they would eventually 
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be relaxed in his favour. We are not speaking beside the card when we 
affirm thus much of the self-love which led to the absurd notion that he 
had a prescriptive right to succeed to the highest honours of his pro- 
fession without going through any of the preliminaries to which other 
candidates had been subjected. Such was the general estimation of the man 
and the appreciation of his imaginative powers by many members of the 
Academy, that he had only to ask admission and obtain it. Having met 
the President of the Royal Academy many years ago at one of his soirées, 
we presumed on the privilege of a personal acquaintance with Sir M. A. 
Shee to ask him upon what grounds Mr. Martin had hitherto been excluded 
from the Academy, when we were assured that the omission rested entirely 
with himself; for that, in spite of his manifest deficiencies as a painter, 
and, we might add, as a draugutsman, he would long ago have been elected, 
but that he had neglected to conform to the indispensable conditions of 
his admission,—conditions which had been accepted by all the most emi- 
nent painters of the English School during more than half a century. 

Of the cause of the exclusion of Mr. Linnell we are unable to speak 
with any precision; but we may fairly presume, with the above examples 
before us, that the responsibility does not rest with the Academy. When. 
ever this question is mooted, the name of Haydon is fiercely flung in its 
teeth. But here, again, the grounds for an ovation may very fairly be dis- 
puted. Haydon-was undoubtedly a man of genius, and had a considerable 
theoretical knowledge of art, but a more arrogant, ill-conditioned, im- 
practicable man it has never been our lot to encounter; whilst his powers 
as an historical painter were by no means sufficient to balance his many 
moral and mental disqualifications ; and that deficiency of taste and con- 
tempt of finish which rendered his pictures fitter for a barn or a bazaar 
than for a private gallery, in which moderation of size, perfection of design, 
and harmony of colour and composition are indispensable requisites. 
Regarding him, therefore, merely in his professional capacity, we should 
certainly have given our ostracism against him. What in a few short years 
has become of the reputation which his eternal self-eulogy for a time 
created? It is absolutely “nowhere.” Excepting a curious woodcut of 
gigantic size from his ‘‘ Dentatus,” the only tolerable picture he ever painted, 
where is there to be found an engraving from any one of his works? or in 
what gallery of painters of the English school may we look for one of his 
coarse, violent, if colossal compositions? But does there exist no 
other reason for his exclusion? For many years there was hardly a 
successful artist either within or without the pale of the Royal Academy 
who was not at one time or other the victim of his personal and venom- 
ous slanders. 

The lower order of newspapers of his day, and the five volumes of the 
periodical entitled, ludicrously enough, “‘ Annals of the Fine Arts,” were 
filled with the most truculent abuse from his pen of his brother artists in 
general, and of those attached to the Royal Academy in particular. From 
the meek Flaxman, the kind and gentle-spoken Howard, the bland and 
courtly Lawrence, the reserved Leslie, the voluble Chalon, the cautious 
but simple-hearted Wilkie, and the jovial epicurean Chantry, to the suc- 
cessful prizeman of the Drawing School of the Royal Academy for the 
year; all were in turn the objects of his fierce and virulent vituperation. 
Were the dignitaries of his profession altogether inexcusable that they did 
not stretch their consciences into the requisite admission of his title to set 
them together by the ears, by introducing him into their circle? Barry 
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was, to be sure, expelled from his Professorship of Painting in the Royal 
Academy, and afterwards deposed from his rank of R.A., because, instead 
of confining his attention to the instruction of his students, he made his 
lectures the vehicles of the most malignant and defamatory abuse of his 
brother Academicians, who, on the unanimous vote of a committee ap- 
pointed to consider his conduct, and more especially his reply to their re- 
monstrances, dismissed him from their body. Had he lived in these days, 
notwithstanding his pictures in the large room of the Society of Arts, he 
would hardly have obtained admission at all; for the taste that professes 
to admire these ambitious but most extravagant compositions is not one 
with which most persons would sympathize. Barry was a poor but pre- 
tentious artist, and in social life what Constable was accustomed to call 
“a very troublesome customer.”’ Allan Cunningham has honoured him 
by a niche among his slap-dashing biographies of British painters, but of 
his art he seems to have had only a traditional impression. Burke thought 
him a genius, as Wordsworth did Haydon; and posterity has hitherto been 
content to take his word for his genius, but those who with their own eyes 
review the only means we now have of forming an estimate of the capabili- 
ties of his pencil, will probably be of opinion that he was a bad painter, and 
a crack-brained critic. All the wretched painters of his time who conceived 
themselves on an equality with him, hated and abused Sir Joshua for his 
manifest superiority ; and Allan Cunningham appears to have willingly 
perpetuated their ill-nature. In his despite we affirm, that so far as Barry 
is concerned, the Royal Academy is entirely absolved from blame. From 
the ruck of Foggos and people “ of that ilk,” we would willingly rescue Mr. 
Hurlstone, the triton of the minnows of the Suffolk-street Gallery, and 
one of the most determined of the opponents of the Royal Academy ; but 
although a clever imitator of Murillo, (no bad model,) he would, we dare 
say, rather reign over the Society of British Artists than serve as a subor- 
dinate in the Royal Academy. Stanfield and Roberts paid the fines im- 
posed by the rulers of this liberal body on their departing members, and 
are honoured R.A.’s, with a smaller monopoly of wall than they enjoyed 
in Suffolk-street ; yet we hear of no attacks on the exclusive practices of 
this Society, which, with the fullest impunity of nepotism, can scarcely 
manage to keep open its doors. If Mr. Hurlstone follows the example of 
these distinguished seceders, and goes through the requisite formula, he 
will have a fair chance of election, albeit there is nothing special in his 
case. So much for the unwillingness of the Royal Academy to draft men 
of talent into their body, of “ self-appointed men, whose interest it is to 
keep down rivals and competitors.” We challenge contradiction to our 
assertion that all the great artists who have flourished during the last 
ninety years, have either been educated in the schools of the Academy or 
drafted into their body ; and this without the exercise of any less excep- 
tionable influence than has been created by their own talents and perse- 
verance. 

The simple details of the origin and progress of the Royal Academy 
from its foundation in 1768 to the present time, furnish the best answers 
that could be given to many of the misstatements which have been circu- 
lated by its enemies; and the pure and unspotted lives and world-wide 
eminence of the vast majority of the painters who have been recipients of 
its diploma, afford an abundant refutation of the shameless personal 
calumnies of which they have been the victims. Equally fallacious is the 
statement invented by Haydon, and reproduced by its more modern assail- 
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ants, that it was founded in an intrigue, and that it has been carried on in 
the same spirit ever since. Almost all that is known of Art at the present 
time has been taught gratuitously in its schools; and it is on record in the 
parliamentary papers for 1836 that more than thirty years ago upwards 
of £240,000 had been expended from its funds on Art education alone, an 
amount which must by this time have been vastly increased. From the 
evidence given before a committee of the House of Commons, more than a 
quarter of a century ago, by Mr. Howard, it appeared that in the interval 
of sixty years which had elapsed between its foundation and that investi- 
gation, there had been expended in its schools, for the benefit of Art stu- 
dents of all denominations, the enormous sum above mentioned. What 
its outlay for such purposes may have been up to the present moment 
we are unable to state with any degree of precision, but we may fairly 
infer that if its benefactions have kept pace with its increase of in- 
come, an amount approaching to £400,000 sterling must have been so 
disbursed. There are two other items of expenditure for the same period 
which are even more worthy of note. The gross amount of pensions to 
distressed members of its own body was £11,106, whilst the donations 
conferred by it on artists and their families who had no connection with 
it whatever, were no less than £19,249. Such is the ‘‘ pensioned and 
protected Academy,” which is described as plundering the man of genius 
for the purpose of enriching its own members, and corruptly burking the 
works of embryo Raffaelles and Michael Angelos which are sent for ex- 
hibition on its walls, in order to promote its own mercenary views. With 
regard to the fifty times refuted falsehood, that the apartments conferred 
upon it in old Somerset-house by George III. by a deed of gift, for 
such it really was, and which were occupied by it for more than sixty 
years, were allotted to it on conditions which it neglected to fulfil, and 
that consequently the State has a right to resume them at will. There 
is not the shadow of a pretext for any such assertion. There were no 
conditions which they did not impose upon themselves, and which they 
did not observe with the most undeviating fidelity. It invested the Crown 
with an unlimited control over its proceedings, and a positive veto on 
all its appointments. ‘These voluntary concessions have not committed 
it in the slightest degree to the control of the State. It cannot be denied 
that the patronage of the Crown has been a leading element of its success 
from the first; but it was afforded voluntarily, and its continuance by 
successive sovereigns to the present moment is the strongest proof that can 
be adduced that it has fully merited the gracious support it has received. 
Nor was this important countenance secured by any dishonest manceuvre 
or intrigue. The dissensions which had arisen in the “ Incorporated 
Society of British Artists,’ occasioned by the impracticable character of 
some of its directors, led to a secession from its ranks of nearly all its more 
important members, and to their ultimate union under the designation of 
the Royal Academy. Having facilities of access to the King, who was ex- 
ceedingly desirous that some such institution should be established under 
his patronage, they availed themselves, as they had a perfect right to do, 
of his gracious proposal to be its head; and under his auspices it bade 
defiance to all attempts at successful opposition. Mr. John Pye, who has 
enlisted with his usual warmth on the side of the malcontents, says of 
most of the distinguished members of the Society of Artists, that having 
withdrawn themselves from their late colleagues, ** they told their tale to 
the King, and petitioned his Majesty to establish a Royal Academy.” 
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Such was undoubtedly the fact, but where are we to look for the pretext 
for any imputation of intrigue in the matter? 

The King responded, as has been seen, most warmly to the appeal, and 
the result is well known. The first exhibition was opened in 1769, and 
was at once a great success. It comprised the works of fifty artists, thirty- 
three of whom were members of the Academy, and the rest casual exhibitors ; 
and hence arises one of the leading complaints of the dissentients, who 
seem to fancy that casual contributors were entitled to share with the 
Academy the proceeds of the exhibition, in something like the value of 
their contributions. This is, however, after all a mere splitting of hairs ; 
for the Academy has always admitted its exhibitors, and indeed artists of 
every description, to an indirect participation in its resources. What be- 
comes annually of the large sums of money that are withdrawi from its 
funds for public purposes? They are applied to schools of art, to the 
expenses of travelling students, and to the relief of the necessities, not only 
of their own superannuated members, but of distressed artists and their 
relatives of every denomination. Away, then, with the impudent assumption 
that they divide the spoil (as it is termed) corruptly among themselves. 
The imputation is not simply untrue, but the very converse of the fact. 
When the laws of the Royal Academy were submitted to the revision 
of Lord Camden, and adopted with his approval as its settled constitution, 
the means at its disposal were extremely limited, and the duties of its 
officers proportionably light. Notwithstanding the enormous increase of 
its income, and the onerous augmentation of the duties of its officials, no 
addition has ever been proposed to their stipends, although they have always 
been wholly inadequate to anything like a fair remuneration for the services 
they perform; whilst the pensions allowed to their distressed or super- 
annuated members are altogether insufficient to enable them to maintain a 
decent position in society. This economy of their resources has, however, 
enabled them to devote a larger annual income than they would otherwise 
have been enabled to appropriate to educational purposes. Had they elected 
to divert it into other channels, there would have been no rational ground 
of complaint. It is as clearly as much at their disposal as any fund that 
was ever accumulated by private enterprise. Exhibitors have already 
received their portion of the benefit, if they had ever any claim to partici- 
pate in it, in the appropriation of its funds to the purposes of art-educa- 
tion, to the necessities of distressed artists in general, as well as in the 
advancement of their own interests, by the introduction of their works to 
public notice in particular. They have, moreover, had the opportunity, 
after the due term of probation, of attaining successively the honours and 
slender emoluments of the brotherhood. Nearly all the great painters 
of the modern English School were exhibitors before they achieved the 
honours of Associate or Royal Academician. They had to abide patiently, 
for a time, the apparently unjust decisions of hanging committees, and to 
content themselves, until their honours were won, with places “above the 
line,” or even with situations of a more unpleasantly exalted character. But 
what probation of the life of a professional aspirant is not liable to similar 
contingencies ? The author, if he do not happen, like a Byron or a Scott, to 
awake some fine morning to find himself famous, has his own mortifying 
discouragements. Both the soldier and sailor have to pass through many a 
fiery ordeal, and endure severe rebuffs, before they obtain a command; and 
the curate, however exalted his opinion of his own merits, can hardly expect 
to vault at once to the episcopal bench. But the painter is not allowed to 
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retouch and varnish his picture on the walls of the exhibition, unless he be 
an R.A. Assuredly not, for very obvious reasons. In the first place, the 
concession to the whole body of exhibitors of such a privilege would defeat 
itself : space could not be found within any reasonable area for the enormous 
amount of scumbling, glazing, varnishing, and re-touching to which such a 
permission would give rise; besides, everybody would be painting up his 
picture so as to overpower his neighbour, until the walls would assume the 
appearance of an extensive furnace, and the eye would be disqualified for 
looking at anything which should bear the remotest affinity to the modesty 
of nature. In the second, was one of the prizes offered for successful 
competition, and so therefore properly reserved for those who have won 
their spurs. Such complaints are what in military parlance are called 
* frivolous and vexatious,” idle and impertinent, because they are not sus- 
ceptible of aremedy. The imputation of occasional favouritism in placing 
a picture or preferring a candidate, is one to which all institutions and co- 
partnerships, public or private, are more or less liable. It is something, 
however, to be able to aver, in behalf of a body which has been visited 
with so much undeserved obloquy, that in this age of noisy profession and 
nepotic practice, there does not exist a society, public or private, whose 
duties have on the whole been more conscientiously and delicately per- 
formed; and it is upon no light grounds that we express this confident 
belief. Those who have enjoyed the privilege of a close intimacy with such 
men as Eastlake, Stothard, Flaxman, Wilkie, Leslie, Constable, Collins, 
Landseer, Calcott, Shee, Uwins, and other of their contemporaries, need 
hardly be told that no gentlemen were ever more nervously conscientious 
in the discharge of their professional duties to their brother artists than 
they have, on all occasions, shewn themselves to be; and the calumny 
which would impute to them little less than a foul conspiracy to employ 
the means at their command to obstruct the progress of youthful genius to 
the goal which they have all attained with so much honour themselves, is one 
that deserves universal reprobation, and which is contradicted. by the whole 
tenor of the lives of the persons who have been thus viciously and malig- 
nantly assailed, Some of the complaints would be @udicrous, but for the 
malice of the motive which gives birth to them. The cuckoo cry that the 
great body of outside contributors to the exhibition of the Royal Academy 
receive no benefit from their contributions has already been disposed of. 
A large majority of these exhibitors have actually received there art educa- 
tion which has qualified them to produce works worthy of this privilege, 
and all of them who display talent or perseverance in this probationary 
course thus earn a title to its honours which, in these days at least, are 
rarely withheld from real talent. If their voluntary contributions to the 
common stock are worthy of the fine things with which they are sure to be 
associated, the obligation is reciprocal; but if otherwise, as is the case 
with one-third of the outsiders in the present exhibition, they destroy the 
effect of what is really good, and ought to pay rather than receive com- 
pensation. However this may be, there is no compulsion on their parts to 
send their pictures for competition. If they are good, they will reap the 
benefit of their juxtaposition ; if bad, they will damage others without serv- 
ing themselves. What, if this wonderful obligation to casual exhibitors 
exists, renders a rejection so deep a source of mortification? Why do they 
send their pictures at all, if not to promote their own interests, and secure 
for themselves a preference which may help to establish their professional 
reputation? If dissatisfied with the arrangements and hanging committees, 
1 
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why not send them to the Society of British Artists ? Why, simply because 
they desire to find themselves in better company. But why should the 
Academy be assailed for features of its plan which are common to all 
societies for the exhibition of works of art? Does the Society of British 
Artists, for example, allow its exhibitors to participate in its receipts? 
Nothing of the kind; and yet it has little to offer them in the way of ad- 
vantage beside. The plan of the Old Water Colour Society is even less 
liberal than that of the Royal Academy ; they will allow nobody to exhibit 
but themselves. The Academy restricts its members to eight pictures; we 
remember to have seen no fewer than forty of the stone-blue lakes and 
red mountains of the late Mr. Robson in this gallery; they occupied 
most of the best places in the room, but called forth, so far as we can re- 
member, no denunciation of the monopolizing spirit of the artist and the 
institution. It is charged, in terms of acrimonious complaint, against the 
Academy, that other artists contribute to cover the walls of their gallery ; 
but what would have been said of an R.A. who should have helped himself 
to space and choice of position for forty of his pictures? The New Water 
Colour is, we believe, constituted upon a more liberal principle, but can 
hardly avoid some of the short-comings which bring down such tor- 
rents of abuse on the Academy. The Exhibition of Industry for 1851 
was entirely composed of contributions from an infinite variety of sources, 
and realized a net profit of £200,000; but we have yet to learn that claims 
were preferred for any portion of these receipts by the artizans and manu- 
facturers whose works were displayed under its roof, on the ground that 
the objects furnished by them had helped to realize that profit. The pre- 
text for any such demand would have been absurd; they were amply re- 
paid by the publicity given to their merchandise or inventions, and the 
custom it secured for them. The volunteer exhibitors of the Royal 
Academy are in the same category. Who ever heard of the Directors of 
the British Institution dividing the receipts of their exhibitions among the 
ladies and gentlemen who seek to attract public attention to their works 
through its medium? If artists adopt such means of drawing attention 
to their productions, and thus secure the readiest mode of disposing of 
them, they have no right to demand a special remuneration from those who 
afford them such facilities. There is no body of painters, whether in oil 
or water-colours, which has ever made any such a concession. The obli- 
gation, if any there be, is altogether reciprocal. The Royal Academy has, 
however, displayed a liberality in the disposal of its funds of which there is 
no similar example in any institution of the kind, foreign or English. 
Instead of dividing their receipts among themselves, as they would have 
had a perfect right to do, they have devoted by far the largest portion of 
them to the maintenance of schools of art, and to the relief of distressed 
artists and their families. 

In 1836 a vast body of evidence was given before a committee of the 
House of Commons on the subject of the Royal Academy and its manage- 
ment. The inquiry was conducted throughout in a most invidious 
and inquisitorial spirit, and not only were statements to its prejudice, 
which bore their falsehood on their face, greedily adopted, but invitations 
were offered by leading questions of the most insulting character to mis- 
represent its regulations and vilify its dignitaries. The assailants, for the 
most part disappointed painters who had failed in their endeavours to 
achieve the honours of the Academy, Messrs. Foggo, Haydon, Hurlstone, 
Hofland, &c., gave their evidence ina spirit of the most rabid animosity, and 
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although their statements were totally refuted, they seem to have furnished 
the data for all the more recent attacks upon the institution. According to 
their testimony, the Royal Academy had not only rendered no services to 
the Fine Arts, but had oppressed and degraded its professors by distributing 
its honours to men of no mark whatever, whilst the real Art genius of the 
country had been depressed and discouraged by every means in its 
power. The reply to this audacious misrepresentation was simple and 
complete; namely, an enumeration of the distinguished men who had been 
elected Royal Academicians in the interval between 1810 and 1836. This 
list comprised Wilkie, Hilton, Calcott, Chantry, Leslie, Etty, Constable, 
Edwin Landseer, Stanfield, Gibson, Eastlake, Collins, Baily, Jackson, 
Chalon, Ward, Smirke, Raeburn, Mulready, Stuart Newton, Cooper 
Allan, Briggs, &c. Such were the “* mediocre” men (vide the “* Athenzeum’’) 
whom the “forty” “ self-constituted,” “ unjust,” ‘‘ oppressive,” “‘ corrupt,” 
“‘ grasping,” and “intriguing” Academicians preferred to the Foggos, 
Haydons, Hoflands, Hurlstones, et id omne genus. Such are the men, the 
flower of the English school of painting and sculpture, who have been 
held up to public scorn as persons capable of every degree of baseness and 
nepotism of which our lower nature is capable. But the rancorous malice 
of their opponents has not been content with mere verbal abuse ; the news- 
paper press has teemed with calumnies upon them for the last quarter of a 
century; and slanders, which have been refuted over and over again, are 
now, with an effrontery which is almost without a parallel, once more re- 
produced as facts that have obtained an universal acceptance. Among 
the figments thus impudently revived, are the pretended conditions on which 
the Royal Academy received its grant of apartments from the Crown. Both 
Sir Martin Archer Shee and Mr. Howard have borne their testimony to the 
fact that the concession was entirely voluntary on the part of George III. ; 
in short, a “deed of gift,” with no qualification or condition of any kind 
soever. There was a compact, rather implied than declared, that his 
Majesty should be considered as the head of the institution, and that he 
should have a vote upon all appointments to the higher grade of its honours. 
Other witnesses also deposed, that the apartments occupied by the institu- 
tion in old Somerset House were conferred as a free gift by their munificent 
founder, and that it was always understood by its members that when he 
gave up that edifice to the public he stipulated that apartments of corres- 
ponding extent should be erected for them in the new building. The Royal 
Academy remained in the old palace until the new rooms were completed ; 
plans of which had been submitted for their approval, and signed by the 
President, Council, and officers. When they were again disturbed for the 
convenience of the public, the apartments they at present occupy were 
allotted to them as a matter of course; thus furnishing, after their pos- 
session of the premises for seventy years, the very natural inference that 
the grant had been, was intended to be, and was finally recognised as, an 
absolute and unconditional gift which the nation had no right to resume. 
In the debate some three months ago in the House of Lords, upon the 
question of its title to a site corresponding with the amount of the sum 
the Academy proposed to expend upon the area allotted for its use, this title 
was insisted upon by Lord Lyndhurst on its behalf, and tacitly acquiesced 
in by the House. Some discussion did, to be sure, ensue as to whether such 
an amount of space as was demanded, could be conceded with a just regard 
to the claims of other Societies; but had the slightest comparison of their 
respective pretensions been instituted, and the issue decided by the extent 
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of the comparative services rendered to the public, it would at once have 
been adjudged in its favour. The Society of British Artists, and the Water 
Colour and other Associations connected with the Fine Arts, have made no 
pretext of rendering any services, educational or otherwise, to the public; 
whilst it appeared in evidence on the occasion to which we refer, that so far 
back as 1836 the Royal Academy had expended in the support of its Schools 
of Art upwards of £240,000, and upwards of £30,000 in relieving the neces- 
sities of ‘distressed artists and their families, of which only £11,106 5s. 9d. 
had be¢h expended on its own members, £19,249 13s. 3d. having been de- 
voted during the same period to distressed artists wholly unconnected with 
the body. During the twenty-three years that have intervened, the re- 
spective amounts expended for educational purposes and the relief of the 
necessities of distressed artists and their families, will, in all probability, 
have increased the amount to £400,000, and the donations and pensions 
to decayed artists and their families of all denominations to some £50,000. 
Such is the institution of which it is affirmed by the “ Atheneum” that 
“all that Art has ever done in England has been done not through, but 
in spite of, the Royal Academy.’ Having thus specified the enormous 
sum of money which has been expended on art education and art charities 
by the Academy, it may be worth while to enquire how much of the large 
funds at its disposal has been “divided among its own members?” We 
have heard of a ‘‘ Guild of Literature and Art,” a leading object in its day 
of newspaper adulation, which after receiving, it is ssid, some £14,000 
in hard cash for its pseudo-charitable exhibitions, had only a balance 
of some £3,000 for the relief of distressed members of the two honour- 
able professions, which it has dragged through the dirt, in formé 
pauperis, not only of the metropolitan cities, but of all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom ; the said £3,000 having been locked up ever since 
by such careful chartulary restrictions as to render it utterly useless for any 
charitable purpose whatsoever! Here the receipts have been comparatively 
large, the proceeds, shorn of the cost of tavern dinners and other et ceteras 
to the actors and managers, very small; whilst the benefit to the poor painter 
and litteratewr has been absolutely niZ. Yet in this somewhat flagrant in- 
stance of mismanagement, or something worse, we hear of no “‘ vile regu- 
lations” and still viler “‘ misuse” of charitable funds, none of the allusions 
to “ unjust stewards” who “ pocket” (or swallow) “ all the profits.” As 
for the newspaper press, it does not pretend to have asked with even the 
most “‘ bated breath” for an account of its receipts and expenditure; it is 
content with a mere balance of profits set down without any explanation of 
the circumstances under which they really accrued. For the institution 
which, whilst it has starved its members, and its working members more 
especially, has contributed nearly half a million sterling for purposes of art 
education and art charity, it has nothing but abuse of the most virulent 
character, But 
“ Look upon this picture and on this.” 


Whilst the Royal Academy disburses annually a large proportion of its re- 
venue for the education of aspirants of all descriptions who can satisfy it that 
they possess any real qualifications for the privilege, it limits the payment 
of its own professors to stipends which render the appointments (which 
they cannot honourably avoid) an absolute tax upon their professional in- 
comes. The smallness of the respective amounts which they “ divide among 
themselves”’ would absolutely excite ridicule were we not sensible that this 
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miserable under-payment of men from whose energies so much is demanded 
is not only a tax upon their own private resources, but an injury to the 
institution. 

This absurd reticence has arisen no doubt partly from an honourable and 
conscientious desire on the part of the body to perpetuate its traditions of 
self-sacrifice, and partly from a nervous apprehension of incurring the im- 
putation of dividing too large a proportion of its income among its own 
members. But Honi soit qui mal y pense; they have not by this con- 
scientious forbearance preserved themselves from the imputations they have 
made such grievous sacrifices to avert. The Professors, who are five in 
number, and who are expected to deliver six well-considered lectures in the 
course of the year, are paid sixty pounds per annum; but if from illness 
or any other cause they do not complete the requisite tale, they are mulcted 
in a penalty of ten pounds for every omission. The idea of £60 per annum 
as a remuneration for the services of a man of the highest practical 
and theoretical accomplishment in his art, for a series of lectures on 
painting, which ought to contain, and usually does contain, a summary of 
the experiences, practical, theoretical, and speculative, of an entire pro- 
fessional life, is almost too absurd. The teacher of a charity school, who 
superintends any one of the most ordinary departments of elemental 
knowledge, wouid scarcely be satisfied with such a rate of remuneration, 
The effects of this mistaken economy cannot be overlooked. Turner 
might have realised thousands of pounds sterling by the time and labour 
he would have been called upon to devote to the preparation of a series of 
lectures on the branch of his art, of which he was practically so efficient 
an exponent; but not feeling the conscientious obligation acknowledged 
by his brother professors, who conceived, that, having undertaken certain 
special duties they were bound to perform them, he intermitted his lectures 
for more profitable commissions. The great and good Hilton (one of the 
noblest historical painters of the English School) was absolutely starved by 
the inadequacy of his miserable stipend, as Keeper of the Academy, to the 
-duties he was called upon to perform. For this devotion of his entire 
time, and great capabilities as a public instructor, he received £160 per 
annum ; hardly the wages of an ordinarily efficient clerk in a merchant’s 
counting-house. Stothard’s graceful facility of pencil would have earned 
for him hundreds of pounds sterling as an illustrator of books, in the time 
and with the labour he was called upon to devote to his vocation as Libra- 
rian, for the paltry remuneration of £80 per annum. Howard, the blandest 
and kindest of Secretaries, impressed, as it regarded his official labours, 
with the keenest sense of the responsibilities which devolved upon him, 
had, beside other onerous duties, to conduct the entire correspondence 
of the Academy with an irritabile genus which distanced even Horace’s 
notions of the habitual temperament of a poet. A perfect gentleman in 
the best acceptation of the term, who treated disappointed candidates of all 
descriptions with a courtesy which amounted to an expression of sympathy 
with them in their disappointment, it was hardly possible to conceive a 
person better qualified for so invidious a duty. A travelled painter, who 
had not only a -practical but an extensive theoretical knowledge of his 
art, and, always accessible to the humblest applicant for his advice, his 
leisure was continually interrupted, and his means of providing for the 
modest necessities of his family comparatively destroyed. For these 
labours and sacrifices he received £140 per annum, with coals and can- 
dies; a scale of remuneration at which the Bumble of a parish workhouse 
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would turn up his nose with contempt. Is it surprising that tnis excellent 
and most conscientious man, the most influential dignitary of his order 
next to the President, should have left behind him a family wholly un- 
provided for save by the miserable dole of £75 a-year vouchsafed to his 
widow from the enormous funds at the disposal of his former colleagues? 
The post is now somewhat more liberally remunerated, or it would not 
have been as efficiently filled as it is. 

The President of the Royal Academy, the claims upon whose time are 
often of the most absorbing character, receives, as we have already stated, 
nothing whatever from the academical funds. He has, like Mungo in the 
play, to be “here and there and everywhere ;” now presiding at charitable 
meetings or dinners for smoothing the decline of life of the decayed artist; 
anon sent for by the minister to be questioned and perhaps bullied upon 
topics upon which the most minute accuracy is demanded, and for which he 
must prepare himself accordingly; at a sacrifice of time and labour which 
compel a large deduction from his professional earnings. He has nothing 
but the barren honour comprised in the initials P.R.A. for his reward. 
Lawrence, the most courtly of Presidents, was ruined, less by the legitimate 
duties of his office, than by the demands upon his time and talents it inci- 
dentally involved. His minutes were to him, in the zenith of his fame, 
worth almost as many guineas ; yet was he compelled to devote hour after 
hour and day after day to labours which did not yield him a single farthing 
of compensation ; and if a Hume or an Ewart attempted to create for 
themselves political capital by echoing the outcry of the press or of some 
prolétaire M.P. against the Academy, upon him devolved the duty of 
replying to their misrepresentations. If the lie were deemed worthy of cor- 
rection, it was to him that the preparation of the reply was referred. The 
qualities demanded in the President of such an institution are of so multi- 
farious and onerous a character, that, if of any standing in his art, a gratuity 
of £1,000 a-year would barely compensate him for the sacrifices it entails 
upon him. Shee accepted the office with some reluctance, and could so 
little have afforded the inroads made upon his professional engagements, 
that, but for the anticipation in his behalf of the £300 per annum be- 
queathed, under certain contingencies, by Sir Francis Chantry for the use 
of future Presidents, he would scarcely have been able to keep his house in 
Cavendish-square over his head, for he derived no benefit from the Academy 
beyond the barren initials of P.R.A. after his name in the Catalogue. 

The Professors of History and Anatomy have no stipend whatever, and 
are therefore perfectly justified in limiting their labours to their annual 
attendance at the Academy Dinner; that grand field-day for dissatisfied 
officers and complimentary guests. A superannuated Royal Academician, 
when no longer able to pursue his profession, is allowed £100 per annum, 
and his wife, if she survive him, £75; there is no pension whatever for his 
children, so that the only daughter of a member who may be unprovided 
for is left to perish, so far as the regulations of the Royal Academy are 
concerned, 

Such is the institution which has been described as a ‘‘ corrupt,” “ self- 
ish,” “despotic” oligarchy, injurious to art, destructive of the art genius 
of the country, and deservedly obnoxious to the censure, not only of the 
public at large, but of the members of both Houses of Parliament in par- 
ticular; who are recommended to confiscate its funds and paralyse its 
means of further “‘ mischief’ by the most stringent and restrictive enact- 
ments. 
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Having rendered such testimony in behalf of this much-abused institu- e 
tion as justice appears to demand at our hands, and having shewn, we p 
trust satisfactorily, that it is the converse of what it has been described by tl 
its enemies, we shall on some future occasion endeavour to discuss with l 
candour and calmness those errors and short-comings of its constitution, v 
so far as we have been enabled to discover them, which appear to us really n 
liable to reasonable objection, and which, in these days of professed libe- a 
rality would seem to have furnished so frequent a handle to its assailants. a 
We allude to the pertinacity with which it has uniformly rejected advice, c 
however friendly the quarter in which it has been offered, and the obstinacy Ic 
with which it continues to adhere to many solecisms in the laws by which is 
it is governed, which, whilst they help to provoke a powerful and damaging el 
antagonism, are calculated to impede its usefulness, and weaken and im- ol 
pair the enormous power for good to which it has attained. We have T 
shewn what the Royal Academy really has done for the Fine Arts of the al 
English School, and we shall next endeavour to explain what it has not vi 
done and might have done, by an internal reform of errors and oversights 
which are more or less incident to all human institutions. It has, how- in 
ever, revised, at the command of the Queen, that ungracious and even ti 
ungrateful regulation which has pressed with so discouraging an effect upon ce 
an art to which its most eminent members owe by far the largest portion 
of their fame, in having amended the law which restricted the engraver to cc 
any but a subordinate rank in its scale of honours; but there are other of ac 
its rules which call quite as peremptorily for amendment, to which we pro- ki 
pose hereafter, in no unfriendly spirit, to direct the attention of its Council. - 
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THE NOBLE AND GENTLE MEN OF ENGLAND+. lit 

Ir was a remark of Sir Egerton Brydges, a man of great talent and ob- co 
servation, if not in every case a perfectly honest genealogist, that there is an 
no quality to which people in general are disposed to pay greater respect ot! 
than that of ancient and honourable descent ; at the same time that there is 
none that is more offensive to them, and none on which they are greater nu 
sceptics. In its being “ offensive” we are not inclined to agree; indeed, co 
the charge is somewhat inconsistent with the “ respect” that is said to be th 
entertained for it. But if the case be put in this way, that nothing is inter- int 
mixed with more unsound pretension, with which the world has good tio 
reason to be offended, in that view we coincide. And where the world is cal 
conscious that so much pretension exists, and yet has not sufficient know- ms 
ledge to distinguish the fictitious from the true, it may be excused for cel 
being sceptical. su 

The popularity of many recent books on genealogy proves that the no! 
attachment of the English to this study is not now less devoted than in Ta 
the days of Sir Egerton Brydges. The frequent use made of the genea- to 
logical manuscripts in the British Museum attests the same fact. The ant 
goodly peerage, whether of Debrett, Lodge, or Burke, which is seen on occ 

me 

* “The Noble and Gentle Men of England; or, Notes touching the Arms and — 
Descents of the Ancient Knightly and Gentle Houses of England, arranged in their » 
Trespective Counties. Attempted by Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq., M.A., one of the on 


Knights of the Shire for the County of Warwick.” (Small 4to.) 
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every drawing-room table,—that “ British bible,” as it has been somewhat 
profanely termed,—is the great text-book of this branch of knowledge ; and 
the successive publications of the Burkes», on “ The Commoners of Eng- 
land” and ‘“‘ The Landed Gentry,”’—both happy and attractive titles, under 
which so many are anxious to range themselves,— have provided the untitled 
nobility with a correspondent register of their own claims to social rank 
and distinction. There is something, however, after all, that is delusive 
and unsatisfactory in this crowd of gentility. It resembles the throng of 
carriages in Hyde Park, or the crush at the Queen’s drawing-room. ‘The 
lord of Norman descent is jostled by the parvenu of yesterday. The gold 
is undistinguished among the gilded, the silver among the plated and 
electrotyped. Not only are many families very new, but many professedly 
old are the mere personations and substitutes of those that they resemble. 
They have assumed the semblance, and taken the name and position, of the 
ancient fathers of the forest, but they are not the venerable trees in their 
vigour. 

It consequently becomes a natural desire with those who really take an 
interest in these matters, to distinguish from out the modern thicket those 
time-honoured English oaks, around which cling so many associations that 
connect them with the history of our common country. 

Mr. Shirley has “ attempted” this task under conditions that some may 
consider exceedingly strict and limited. In the first place, every family 
admitted into his volume must have been established as landowners of 
knightly or gentle degree before the commencement of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, that is, more than 350 years ago. Secondly, they must still exist in 
the position of landowners. Thirdly, he limits himself to direct male 
descent, excluding those families now represented by female heirs, even 
though the former name has been assumed ; and also excluding illegitimate 
descent, though it may occupy the same position as the legitimate male 
line would have enjoyed. The other conditions of Mr. Shirley's plan are, 
—when families have sold their ancient estates, to notice them in those 
counties where they are at present seated ; but if they still possess the 
ancient estate, to notice them there, though they may now reside in an- 
other county. 

The most remarkable result of this investigation is the very scanty 
number among our county families whose claims come up to the required 
conditions. A list of the Gentry of England, made in the reign of Henry 
the Sixth, is inserted, county by county, in Fuller’s “ Worthies ;” and on 
introducing the first portion, under Bedfordshire, that quaint and senten- 
tious author observed, ‘“‘ Hungry time bath made a glutton’s meal on this 
catalogue of Gentry, and hath left but a very little morsel for manners re- 
maining.” This was after a lapse of two centuries ; and the effects of three 
centuries and a-half upon the families flourishing in 1500, are, as may be 
supposed, still more fatal. Of our chief historical families in ancient days 
not one, indeed, remains in its former vigour; for even the Berkeleys, the 
Talbots, the Stanleys, the Howards, and the Clintons belong, in that view, 
to the later centuries of our history ; though, in point of baronial rank, the 
antiquity of the two former is very remote. The Veres, after rearing twenty 
occupants of the earldom of Oxford, became extinct at the commence- 
ment of the last century, and have not a place in Mr, Shirley’s volume, 





> We may also add their book entitled, “ Visitations of Gentlemen’s Seats,” and that 
on “ The Royal Descents of the Nobility,” which was suggested sh the previous work 
of Mr. Charles Edward Long on the sume subject. 
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Nor do we find there one of the house of Percy, which, after holding for 
three centuries the earldom of Northumberland, became extinct in the male 
line in the reign of Charles the Second. The other great families who 
during some centuries held the chief earldoms of England, as the Fitz- 
Alans, the Beauchamps, the Bohuns, the Bourchiers, the Despensers, the 
Mortimers, and the Warrens, have all disappeared. The Nevilles exist only 
in the junior branch of Abergavenny; the Ferrers in the junior house of 
Baddesley-Clinton, the Cliffords in those of Ugbrooke. The Courtenays, 
though now restored to their ancient earldom of Devon, are also a younger 
branch that has continued for three centuries in a lower degree. We 
scarcely know why we do not find in Mr. Shirley’s pages the family of 
Hastings, earl of Huntingdon: is it that that race is now entirely denuded 
of landed estate? The Viscount Devereux also (the remaining branch of 
Devereux Earl of Essex) is not admitted, we believe because his estates 
are not in England, but in Wales. 

If we turn from the ancient earls of England to the ancient barons, which 
of them shall we now find subsisting in the male line? We no longer have 
an Audley °, a Badlesmere, a Bardolph, a Basset, a Bottetourt, a Burghersh, 
a Chaworth, a Cobham, a Cromwell, a Dacre, a Darcy, a Deincourt, a 
Furnival, a Greystock, a Hungerford, a Latimer, a Lovell, a Maltravers, 
a Poynings, a Roos, a Strange, a Zouche, or many others that formerly 
flourished for shorter periods of time and with less distinction. It is true 
that several of these names are perpetuated in the titles of our existing 
peerage ; but none of them obtain a place in Mr. Shirley’s book as surviv- 
ing in the male line. 

He still is able to describe a branch of the ancient house of the Viscounts 
Beaumont, and the old baronial houses of Lumley, Scrope, Stourton, and 
Willoughby, as well as those of Berkeley, Talbot, Clinton, and Stanley 
already alluded to. 


“ Pre-eminent among the Norman aristocracy is the house of Berkeley, and more 
especially remarkable from being the only family in England in the male line retain- 
ing as their residence their ancient feudal castle.”’ 


There exist also junior branches of some more recently ennobled houses, as 
Harley, Wyndham, Brooke formerly Lords Cobham, and Sutton Lord 
Lexington. 

The present House of Peers contains about 375 hereditary members, of 
whom less than ninety, or not quite one-fourth, alone are entitled to com- 
memoration in Mr. Shirley’s catalogue. The roll of English baronets now 
numbers 677, and of them we find only eighty in the same position. 

To specify more particularly the contents of Mr. Shirley’s work, we may 
state that it describes altogether 327 families, some of whom, we believe, 
have become extinct even whilst it has been passing through the press 4, 
Of the whole we find that eighty-five (including Egerton of Tatton, re- 
cently created,) are peers of England or Great Britain, that is, members of 
the House of Lords, and six peers of Ireland (only), and eighty-three are 
baronets either of England or Scotland (i.e. Ulster or Nova Scotia). 

Mr. Shirley’s arrangement is in counties, which he takes alphabetically, 
from Bedfordshire to Yorkshire; and under each county he has divided 





( e 13) Stanleys, however, are really a younger branch of the ancient Barons Audley. 
p- 113. 

¢ Mr. Shirley notices the extinction of the Hornyolds of Worcestershire in p. 284. 
Another is Champernoun. 
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the families into two classes, Knightly and Gentle. There are some counties 
in which the ancient families abound much more than in others; and this 
is not always in proportion to their size. As a general rule, it may be 
taken that the territorial families have endured longest at a distance from 
the metropolis, In Middlesex there is now not one that fulfils the conditions 
of admittance into Mr. Shirley's pages. In all Yorkshire there are only 
twenty-six ; whilst in Shropshire there are twenty-eight, in Devonshire 
twenty-one, in Cheshire twenty, in Lancashire sixteen, in Staffordshire and 
Warwickshire each fifteen, in Derbyshire thirteen, in Cornwall twelve. In 
Kent there are only ten, in Surrey five, in Essex and in Buckinghamshire 
each four, in Berkshire three, in Hertfordshire and Bedfordshire each two, 
in Rutland one, in Huntingdonshire none. 

It is still by no means impossible that a few other families may be dis- 
covered who have escaped Mr. Shirley’s researches, particularly in those 
counties of which we have no county histories; and we may conclude that 
the numbers of those whom he gives under Yorkshire and Shropshire are 
partially owing to the assistance he has derived from the large collections 
for the genealogy of those counties made by two of his assistants, the 
historian of South Yorkshire and Mr. Joseph Morris of Shrewsbury. 

The proportion of ancient families in the several counties appears to have 
been for some centuries past such as we have described. We have already 
quoted what old Fuller says under Bedfordshire; and of the next county 
in alphabetical order it is observed by the same humorous writer, that 
“ The lands of Berkshire are very skittish, and are apt to cast their owners;” 
and again, 

“Of names which were in days of yore, 
Few remain here of a great store.” 


Cheshire, on the other hand, has been termed of old “ that seed-plot of 
gentry,” “the mother and the nurse of the gentility of England.” We 
will here enumerate, by way of example, Mr. Shirley’s list for Cheshire. 
His fourteen Knreutty families are—Davenport, Grosvenor (now Mar- 
quess of Westminster), Egerton (of Oulton, baronet), Cholmondeley (now 
marquess), Tatton (recently created Lord Egerton of Tatton), Bunbury 
(baronet), Leycester, Massie, Wilbraham, Legh of East Hall in High 
Legh, Legh of West Hall in the same parish, Aldersey, Baskervyle 
(now called Glegg), and Brooke (of Norton, baronet), The six GENTLE 
families are,—Clutton, Leche, Barnston, Antrobus (baronet), Lawton, and 
Cotton (Viscount Combermere). 

So, in Staffordshire, the eight Knrsutity,—Okeover, Bagot (now Lord 
Bagot), Gifford, Wrottesley (now Lord Wrottesley), Broughton (baronet), 
Mainwaring, Arden, and Meynell; and the seven GENTLE,— Wolseley 
(baronet), Cotes, Congreve, Sneyd, Whitgreave, Lane, and Parker. Of 
the latter, Wolseley is remarkable as “ the most ancient among all the very 
ancient families in this county,” having been resident at Wolseley even 
before the Norman Conquest; and it is remarkable that the Bagots, de- 
scending from Bagod of Rercniiel Book, have flourished on the adjoining 
estate from a period apparently as remote as the Wolseleys. 

In Warwickshire the oldest family is the author’s own, descended from 
Sasuuallo, another of the Domesday tenants, the account of which we will 
now extract, in order to shew Mr. Shirley’s method,—though in this 
instance, as is natural, he has somewhat more to say than usual :— 


“Sasuualo, or Sewallis, whose name, says Dugdale, ‘argues him to be of the old 
English stock,’ mentioned in Domesday as mesne Lord of Eatington, under Henry de 
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» Ferrers, is the first recorded of this, the oldest knightly family 
in the county of Warwick. Until the reign of Edward III, 
Eatington appears to have continued the principal seat of the 
Shirleys, whose name was assumed in the twelfth century from 
the manor of Shirley, in Derbyshire, and which, with Ratcliffe. 
on-Wreke, in the county of Nottingham, and Rakedale and 
Staunton-Harold, in Leicestershire, derived from the heiresses 
of Bassett and Staunton, succeeded, during the fourteenth and 

t fifteenth centuries, as the usual residences of the chiefs of the 
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V4 house. In the sixteenth century, Astwell, in Northamptonshire, 
was brought into the family by the heiress of Lovett; and in 
1615, by the marriage of Sir Henry Shirley with the co-heiress 
of Devereux, a moiety of the possessions of the Earls of Essex, after the extinction of that 
title in 1646, centered in Sir Robert Shirley, father of the first Earl Ferrers; on whose 
death, in 1717, the family estutes were divided, the Derbyshire, Leicestershire, and 
Staffordshire estates descending with the earldom to the issue of his first marriage, and 
the Warwickshire property, the original seat of the Shirleys, eventually to the great- 
grandfather of the present possessor, the eldest surviving son of the second marriage 


of the first Earl Ferrers. 

“Younger branches (extinct). Shirley, of Wiston, Preston, West-Grinstead, and 
Ote-Hall, all in Sussex, and all descended from the second marriage of Ralph Shirley, 
Esq., and Elizabeth Blount, which Ralph died in 1466. All thege families are pre- 
sumed to be extinct on the death of Sir William Warden Shirley, Baronet, in 1815¢. 

“See Dugdale’s Warwickshire, ed. 2, vol. i. p. 621; Nichols’s History of Leicester- 
shire, vol. iii. pt. ii. pp. 704—727; Stemmata Shirleiana, pr. pr. 4to., 1841; and 
Brydges’s Collins, vol. iv. p. 85. 

“ Arms.—Paly of six, or and azure, a quarter ermine. The more ancient coat was 
Paly of six, or and sable, as appears by the seal of ‘ Sir Sewallis de Ethindon, Knight ;’ 
and the legend, ‘Sum scutum de auro et nigro senis ductibus palatum,’ engraved in 
* Dugdale’s Warwickshire,’ and Upton de Studio Militari ; indeed, Sir Ralph Shirley 
hore it as late as the reign of Edward II. See Nicolas’s Roll of that date, p. 73. Sir 
Hugh de Shirley bore the present coat (Roll Richard II.); so did his father Sir 
Thomas, and his great-grandfather Sir James, as appears by their several seals en- 
graved in Upton, &c. 

“Present Representative, Evelyn Philip Shirley, Esq., M.P. for South Warwick- 


shire. 

In conclusion, we may remark that it would doubtless be acceptable to 
many who find themselves shut out from the present volume by the early 
limit of the year 1500, as well as generally interesting in continuation of 
the subject, if Mr. Shirley should be induced to extend his researches to a 
second series of families. The re-distribution of land at the dissolution of 
monasteries gave birth to a large accession of new proprietors, and the 
** county families’ that acquired their territorial status during the sixteenth 
century might probably furnish forth a list as ample, if not altogether so 
illustrious, as that now before us. It would be much more satisfactory to 
receive such a continuation from the impartial as well as experienced hands 
of Mr. Shirley, than from any that might be influenced by lower motives, 
or be less independent of prejudiced parties. 

In some of the Italian cities we hear of a Libro d'Oro, in which all the 
aristocracy of the state was registered: Mr. Shirley has compiled, for the 
first time, a Golden Book for England, and it is a book which, though it 
bears no official stamp, will take its place as one of national importance, of 
permanent value, and standard authority. 





Poze 





¢ “The Iretons of Little Ireton, in the county of Derby, extinct in 1711, were in fact 
the elder line of the family, sprung from Henry, eldest son of Fulcher, and elder 
brother of Sewallis de Shirley.” 
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REMARKS ON THE CHURCHES OF ROME, 


THERE are said to be three hundred and fifty churches in Rome ; and of 
these only one (the Minerva), is Gothic. This is a handsome church in 
the usual style of Italian Gothic, with very wide and lofty arches, no tri- 
forium, small circular clerestory windows, and a good vault, the whole richly 
painted and decorated in a manner suitable to the style and place, but 
quite unsuited for England. Of the remaining churches, by far the greater 
number are modern and very bad; the exteriors are usually hidden en- 
tirely by the surrounding houses, except the west fronts, which look more 
like theatres than churches, and are generally very ugly. The interiors 
are gorgeous with modern plastering, painting, and gilding; enormous 
sums must have been spent upon them, but it has for the most part 
been thrown away, and in many cases worse than thrown away, the ancient 
work being entirely destroyed or concealed by the modern rubbish. For 
the last two centuries bad taste has been supreme in Rome, and the doings 
of Roman cardinals far exceed those of English churchwardens, the mischief 
they have done having been in proportion to their means. For the last 
two centuries, indeed, Rome appears to have stood still or retrograded in 
everything. 

The churches of the fifteenth century, which are the earliest examples 
of the revival of the ancient Roman style, are mostly very fine, and superior 
to anything that has been done since in the same style. The manner in 
which the dome is managed in some of their “ cinque-cento” churches is 
admirable, and has not been equalled since: this is the one feature in 
which Italian architects have surpassed all the rest of Europe. The bold 
experiments that have been tried in other parts of several of the modern 
churches, and the egregious failures which have been produced, are both 
amusing and instructive. Rome is the last place to which a young archi- 
tect should be sent to study his profession, but for an architect of expe- 
rience who has mastered the principles of construction and the style of his 
own country, a visit to Rome might be very useful, and might give him 
some valuable hints, especially what to avoid. 

The fagade of St, Peter’s is exactly like that of a theatre, and the in- 
terior carries out that idea far more than that of achurch. Michael Angelo 
has succeeded in a marvellous manner in deceiving the eye as to the size 
of the building, which does not appear half the size that it really is. If 
this be a merit, he is entitled to the full benefit of it, but our Gothic archi- 
tects went upon the opposite principle, and contrived to make their build- 
ings appear double the size that they really are. In a Gothic cathedral 
the eye is led on by the infinite succession of objects, arches and pillars 
and shafts in endless variety, till the senses are bewildered and the mind 
impressed with a vague sense of awe at the grandeur of the scene pre- 
sented to it. The very reverse of this is the case at St. Peter’s: it gives 
the idea of a vast area prepared for the display of grand ceremonies, and 
this seems to have been the idea of Michael Angelo himself. He hardly 
considered his building as complete without those accessories, and he 
planned all the ceremonies to be performed there as parts of his grand 
design. The acme of all being the grand ceremony on Easter-day, when 
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the nave is entirely filled with people, and the choir with those who take 
part in the performance, which is of the same class as the Miracle Plays 
of the middle ages. The scene which the artist designed to be repre- 
sented is the Court of Heaven, as described in the Book of Revelation, the 
performers being the Pope and the Cardinals and Bishops and Princes, 
and Guards, who are dressed in the same costume of the seventeenth 
century as designed by Michael Angelo. We therefore still see the church 
exactly as in the days when it was first built, and as the architect intended. 
It is difficult for an Englishman to believe that it is a church, or that 
the ceremony is a religious service, but we must remember that the Roman 
Church professes to teach by the eye as well as the ear, and that the 
acting a passage of Scripture may have the same effect as painting or 
sculpture. As a piece of construction St. Peter’s is marvellous, but the 
real construction is studiously concealed by mask walls and other contriv- 
ances, as if it were a matter to be ashamed of, instead of being proud of. 

The ancient churches of Rome are highly interesting, and they begin 
from the earliest period. The Pantheon, which is quite perfect, with the 
circular opening at the top still open to the weather, has long been turned 
into a church, having been consecrated by Pope Boniface IV. in 608, and 
is probably the earliest building now in use as a church, being at least 
as early as the time of Christ. Some other pagan temples are turned into 
churches, and others are made out of apartments of the ancient palaces or 
baths, but the earliest buildings erected for that purpose are of the time 
of Constantine; his Basilica, which is said to have been the earliest 
Christian church, and the model which has been followed ever since, is a 
magnificent ruin. The ground-plan can be distinctly made out, comprising 
in a very remarkable manner all the plans which have been since usually 
adopted for churches; it is a vast parallelogram, divided into aisles, with 
apses at the ends, and the internal divisions also make out a cruciform 
arrangement. It was vaulted with a fine brick vault, or at least the eastern 
part was, and ornamented with numerous marble columns, which have 
been removed. All the buildings of Rome, and indeed the whole of 
Central Italy, are of brick, as is well known. The interiors were covered 
with plaster, and pictures either in mosaic or in fresco. The exteriors 
were generally cased with marble, or intended to be so, but in very nu- 
merous instances the marble casing has either been destroyed, or has never 
been put on. 

The celebrated ancient Basilicas of Rome, of the fourth and fifth centuries, 
have all been rebuilt at periods long subsequent to their original foundation, 
although in most instances the original plan has been preserved, and the 
antique columns either left standing, or used again; and in some cases the 
original tribune, or apse, with its mosaic pictures, has been carefully pre- 
served when the rest of the church was rebuilt. The one which was 
long considered as the most genuine and original, and of which the internal 
arrangements were referred to with confidence as authority for the practice 
of the fourth century, was St. Clement’s; but recent discoveries have shewn 
that this also has been entirely rebuilt in the thirteenth century. The ori- 
ginal foundations and the lower part of the walls of the old basilica have 
been dug out and found perfect at the depth of fifteen feet below the founda- 
tion of the present church. The marble slabs which form the enclosure of 
the choir, and of which the ambones are made, are ancient work, perhaps as 
old as the fifth or sixth century, but it is quite evident that they have been 
worked up a second time, and the arrangement altered; the patterns are 
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cut in two, and the slabs pieced in several places; the celebrated Paschal 
candlestick also, with its mosaic patterns, is clearly part of the work of 
the thirteenth century, corresponding exactly with other work of the same 
kind in other churches which are dated, or have the name of the artist 
upon them. 

The temples and palaces of ancient Rome must have served for centuries 
as quarries for the builders of the churches of after generations. Almost 
every church in Rome (excepting those which are quite modern) is built 
with antique marble columns, the capitals and bases of which often do not 
belong to the same columns: they were often taken from different build- 
ings, and are of different materials; some of marble, others of granite or 
some other kind of stone. The Arch of Constantine is partly built of old 
materials taken from some previous temple, shewing that this picture had 
commenced in his time. There are said to have been as many as fifteen 
thousand columns in the various palaces and temples of ancient Rome, and 
that of these upwards of twelve hundred are now preserved by having 
been used again in the churches. In St. Clement’s the antique columns 
remain in the old foundations which support the present church, and a 
second set of antique columns is used in the church above. 

Some of the most interesting buildings in Rome are the small circular 
or octagonal chapels built by Constantine, or soon after his time, especially 
the Baptistery, and the chapel or church of his daughter Constantia, 
near the church of St. Agnes. ‘This latter has the vault entirely covered 
with fine mosaic pictures, in the most perfect preservation, representing 
the vine in all its stages, the mode of cultivating it, and of, gathering 
the grapes and making wine, as practised in the fourth century, which is 
exactly the same as practised now. This chapel has been called:a temple 
of Bacchus, on account of this abundant use of the vine as an ornament 
upon it, but that is a mistake; it is undoubtedly a Christian church, built 
by Constantine, and the idea of the ornamentation was to illustrate the 
text, “I am the Vine.’’ This literal mode of representing in pictures 
the words of Scripture is very common in Italy in buildings of all periods, 
and also in the Catacombs, the paintings on the vaults of which are all 
Scriptural subjects treated in the same literal manner. The most com- 
mon are Daniel in the lions’ den; Jonah and the whale, here represented 
rather as a dragon; Moses striking the rock, (an emblem of baptism) ; 
and our Lord as the Good Shepherd. No attempt to represent the per- 
son of our Lord is to be found in the Catacombs, nor a single crucifix 
before the sixth or seventh century. The paintings in the Catacombs 
are succeeded by the mosaic pictures in the churches of the fourth and 
fifth centuries. In these, also, the most favourite subject is the Good 
Shepherd, with a flock of sheep at His feet, or often with twelve sheep 
only,|for the twelve apostles. These are followed by the figures of the 
apostles, with their respective emblems, which seem to have been known 
and acknowledged as early as the sixth century. With these at first our 
Lord is still represented as the Good Shepherd, but very soon He is in- 
troduced as a Prince on His throne, and with the nimbus, which also is 
used to distinguish the apostles and saints. In the seventh and eighth 
centuries the figure of the saint to whom the church is dedicated is intro- 
duced at one end of the picture, and the founder at the other end, with a 
model of the church in his hand: this is generally the Pope, with his name 
inscribed over his head, and these inscriptions serve to give the dates of the 
buildings. In all the early pictures the figures are small: in those of later 
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date they are very tall, and the most important figure is taller than the rest. 
In the early pictures the figure of the donor is of the same size as the others, 
or nearly so; in those of the middle ages he is represented as a small 
figure kneeling at the feet of a gigantic figure of Christ. 

The raising of the soil to the depth of several feet has been mentioned in 
the case of St. Clement’s; the same observation may be applied to the whole 
of ancient Rome, as shewn by the digging out of the foundations of the 
ancient temples in the Forum. In some places the soil is said to have been 
raised as much as twenty feet, and is entirely filled with the ruins of old 
buildings, the foundations of which are usually perfect. 

There are no churches of the tenth or eleventh centuries now remaining 
in Rome, but several of the twelfth and thirteenth, in the Romanesque style, 
with round arches, the use of which appears never to have been discontinued 
in Rome or in other parts of Central Italy. 

The campaniles, or bell-towers of Rome, are all built on the same type. 
There are said to be upwards of a hundred of them, and some are believed 
to be as early as the eighth century; others as late as the thirteenth, but 
all so exactly alike, not only in general form but in the details also, that it 
is almost impossible to distinguish the age by the style: they are all of 
brick, and have very little ornament, but are tall, and divided into many 
stories. The idea that our Saxon bell-towers or the round towers of Ireland 
were copied from these campaniles, does not seem to have much founda- 
tion; the resemblance between them is very slight. The popular history 
which makes the great architectural movement of the eleventh century ori- 
ginate at Rome is altogether a dream; there is not a single building of 
that period, and the arts of cutting and carving stone could not have been 
preserved in a city-where there was no stone, where all the buildings are 
of brick, and where all the capitals and other carved ornaments are taken 
from antique temples. 

The two arts which have been either preserved from the ancient Romans, 
or revived at a very early period in Rome, are those of sculpture in 
marble and pictures in mosaic; the series of these is wonderfully fine, and 
almost perfect. Specimens may be found of each century from the fourth 
to the ninth, and from the twelfth to the nineteenth; the art is still prac- 
tised with perfect success. The tenth and eleventh centuries seem to have 
been a blank here. Various evidences combine to prove that Aquitaine was 
in a far more civilized state than Italy at that period ; and it appears almost 
certain that the architectural movement originated in Aquitaine, and spread 
rapidly over France and other Northern countries, penetrating very slowly 
to the south of the Alps. This great movement, which had its culminat- 
ing point in the thirteenth century in the invention of the Gothic style, 
affords one of the most interesting subjects for study and investigation, 
and is still very imperfectly understood notwithstanding that so much has 
been written upon it. We have had so many dreams and fancies origi- 
nating in the closet, that people have ceased to remember that it is after 
all only a matter of fact to be carefully and patiently investigated, by com- 
paring the architecture and the history of each country. One is certain to 
throw light upon the other, and any treatise upon medieval architecture 
which proceeds on esthetical principles or fanciful theories, is not worth 
the paper that itis printed on. Perhaps there is no other subject which 
requires so much careful investigation of facts, nor on which so many 
erroneous conclusions have been arrived at for want of ascertaining the 
truth of the data assumed as the starting-point. 
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The beautiful sculptures and paintings of Italy are too well known to 
need further remark ; they begin very early, and in these arts they seem at 
all periods to have excelled all other nations, at least since the time of 
the ancient Greeks. The ancient Etruscans excelled in sculpture ; their 
tombs, with recumbent or semi-recumbent effigies upon them, are very 
abundant in all parts of Etruria, and there are many of them in Rome 
itself. They are often very well executed, so much so as to rival the 
works of the ancient Greeks. Yet it is evident that the Etruscans lived 
in wooden houses and in caves; they built stone walls to enclose and for- 
tify their cities, but the buildings within those walls were of wood only, 
or had merely foundations of stone with wooden superstructures, as in the 
middle ages. This is evident from the fact that there are no remains of 
houses in the Etruscan cities, while such massive walls as they built could 
hardly have been entirely destroyed. Also in their sepulchres, which are 
cut out of the solid rock, there is no attempt to imitate stone vaults or stone 
walls, but the wooden beams of the roof of a house and the wooden sup- 
ports on which they rested are very closely imitated in the stone carving 
of the roof of the sepulchre. In architecture Italy was very much 
behind other nations at all periods, excepting in the fifteenth century, 
when the second great architectural movement, the revival of the Antique, 
originated at Rome, as was natural, from the abundance of models which 
the people had before their eyes. 





THE MOST INTERESTING PART OF HISTORY—MANNERS 
AND CUSTOMS :. 


WE had just received a book which has what we believe is termed a 
taking title, and our first glance at it made us think that it was as good in 
substance as in name. Opening it at random, before settling down to a 
formal examination, we were pleased to light at once upon a really graphic 
description of the difficulties and perils of travelling in England in the 
seventeenth century. We saw in it our old friends Ralph Thoresby and 
Samuel Pepys, the one losing his way between Newbury and Reading, 
the other in danger of drowning in the Trent, and Prince George of Den- 
mark all but engulfed in the mud of the Weald. Though we soon found 
that the sparkling passage belonged to Lord Macaulay, we turned like a 
conscientious critic to the Preface, and read with satisfaction that the 
object of the author who had set this gem in this work was to give “a 
correct idea of the manners, customs, and curious particulars of our fore- 
fathers, which to most persons are the most interesting part of our history” 
—that these were worked up into “a connected narrative of events not to 
be found in any other volume”—and that he “had made no statement 
without the most patient research.” 

A book that even in a moderate degree should justify these “ brave words” 
has long been a desideratum, but we cannot congratulate Mr. Brookes 
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on having supplied it. We are ready, however, to award him the praise of 
having spoiled what might, with ordinary pains, have been a-very pleasant 
volume, and collected a large number of “ Popular Errors” and “‘ Things 
not generally known,” which we hope will not escape the notice of Mr. 
John Timbs, 

As the work is announced as one of patient research, we naturally 
looked to the authorities cited, and we were pleased to discover from the 
first page or two that they were indeed first rate. ‘“ Herodotus, Book IV., 
Plutarch in Mario, and Welsh Triads, 4 and 5,’’ for a beginning, followed 
closely by “Strabo, Book III.,” “Czesar, De Bell. Gall., Lib. V. v. 14,” 
and “ Pliny, Hist. Nat.,” ought to assure any one that he was really to 
learn all that could be told about the ancient Britons, and make him be- 
lieve that when he came to more modern times the most trustworthy, 
impartial, and well-informed writers would alone be brought forward. 
Great, then, was our surprise to find that, though Mr. Planché had been 
rather freely laid under contribution for scraps about wimples and kirtles 
and long-toed shoes, “ patient research” as to facts had been content with 
Miss Strickland’s Tales from History, the Popular Encyclopzedia, and the 
Pictorial History of England, (not by Charles Knight, but by Smith and 
William Howitt), and Adams’s New History of Great Britain, which we 
are not ashamed to confess we never heard of before; while impartiality 
was satisfied with Howitt’s “ Priests and Priestcraft,” Wade’s “ History of 
the Middle and Working Classes,” Langford’s ‘‘ English Democracy,” and 
Herbert Spencer’s “‘ Social Statics.” 

We are much inclined to suspect that the classical authors who figure 
so conspicuously in the early pages of Mr. Brookes have been but very 
carelessly consulted. The assertion that the Britons were “ few in number 
when invaded by Julius Cesar,” is certainly at variance with his own 
statement, ‘“‘ Hominum est infinita multitudo,” and we know of no passage 
in which he describes them as wearing “ their hair turned back upon the 
crown of the head, and falling in long and bushy curls behind;” he 
merely says, “ Capilloque sunt promisso®.” Should it be the fact that the 
whole work is a mere second-hand compilation, and the “ patient research” a 
myth, we shall not be surprised at the strange collection of odds and ends, 
some of which we will point out for the amusement of our readers, but we 
shall certainly ‘‘ stand amazed” at the modest assurance of the Preface. 

In such a work, of course, it is no wonder to see the errors of old writers 
faithfully reproduced, and the light that modern research has thrown on 
many once doubtful matters altogether neglected. ‘The Druids have their 
name from Apis, as if the Britons ever spoke Greek; following Ingulf, 
the monk of Croyland attains the patriarchal age of 168 years; Alfred 
divides England into shires; the Templars were suppressed for “ their ex- 
treme wickedness and profligacy?;” the first paper-mill and the first news- 
paper both date from the era of Elizabeth, though “ Bess,” as she is un- 
ceremoniously termed, is no favourite with the author, for it appears she 
“was no real reformer, though she doubtless acted up to the light she 
possessed ;” but then she was unhappy enough not to live in this en- 
lightened age, when everything is fast approaching perfection, and “ the 
people are daily taking some link from the chain which bound them, and 
are daily walking this fair earth with freer, firmer step, more upright form 
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and sparkling eye—sparkling with the consciousness of manhood, freedom, 
and power.” 

The man who can indite such bombast as this may be readily taken as 
one with small regard for Church or State in earlier times. Accordingly 
we find that Cromwell is his idol; he is not merely “ that great man,” a 
distinction that he shares with Julius Cesar, but “that mighty man,” and 
“immortal” into the bargain. On the other hand, the sovereigns that are 
mentioned are ‘‘ fops,” or “‘ snobs,’’ or “ Whitechapel butchers,” and the 
clergy, of course, fare even worse. The two following short passages are 
fair specimens of the vulgar, swaggering tone of the book :— 

** There could be no greater impositions on the credulity of mankind than those fiery 
ordeals. The ceremony was performed by a priest, in whose charge the prisoner was 
for three days before the trial. All persons were excluded from the church till the 
iron was heated. Of course this gave the prisoner every opportunity to make it ‘all 
right’ with the priest; and in brief, it always so happened that, if he had made it 
‘all right’ with the priest, he was pronounced innocent, but, if he had not done so, he 
afterwards had reason to regret it. No friend of the Church or priests ever suffered, 
an enemy or opponent invariably did.” 

“In 1463, two years after the ascension [sic] of Edward IV., an act was passed pro- 
hibiting any one making or wearing shoes or boots with pikes exceeding two inches ! 
But in that reign, as if to shew their contempt of the law, nobles, rich men, and even 
burghers, wore shoes in which the points were more ridiculously long than ever. As 
no notice was taken of the law, the power of the Church was called in, and the wearers 
of the prohibited boots and shoes were excommunicated. Holy, pure, just, and in- 
fallible Church, to send a man to perdition rather than allow him to wear long-pointed 
shoes! But neither the law nor the Church could control the fashion.” 

Many works, we are aware, might be found to compete with this in 
coarseness, but we do not think that it would be quite so easy to point out 
one which, professing to be the fruit of “ the most patient research,” gave 
currency to so many misstatements of all kinds, One brief extract will 
shew the happy manner in which the information given is jumbled to- 
gether, in defiance of chronology, even if it happens to be accurate, and 
that is not often the case :— 

m “ Edward I. ordered that when he died his heart should be cut out and sent to 
alestine. 

« Edward II. was the first English king deposed by the people. 

“In the reign of Henry II]. Guinea-fowls were introduced into this country from 
Guinea in Africa. 

“In Edward II.’s reign the interest of money was as high as forty-five per cent. 
In the same reign earthenware was introduced.” 


This last great fact about earthenware is repeated in a subsequent page, 
yet the author’s “ patient researches” among classic writers might have in- 
formed him that such a thing as Roman pottery was “introduced” in 
Britain more than a thousand years before the time of Edward II. 

Among the “things not generally known” we reckon the information 
that ‘** Conobline”’ was the father of Caractacus, and was also “ the first 
who struck the British coin.” What about Tasciovanus, who is generally 
taken as the father of Cunobelin, and whose coins exist ? 

Equally new is the fact that the Danes took their name from ‘ Dan,” 
[O'Connell ?] “ who was one of their earliest kings after their separation 
from the parent stock.”” We are prepared for the information that England 
derives its name from Anglen, a village in Denmark, having observed the 
statement in Gilbert’s “ Outlines®,” but the source should have been ac- 
knowledged. 
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We recognise the ingenuity of the inference about St. Dunstan; the 

saint “ could play the A®olian harp,” because, Pennant says,— 
“The harp, with strings and all, 
Untouched by hand did twang.” 

An explanation of surnames (p. 84,) is very satisfactory, as it increases 
our stock of Latin :— 

“Tt was during the period under consideration that swrnames were introduced into 
England. Family names were so called because they were originally written over the 
Christian name—sur or swrsum is the Latin word for over.” 

But this, clever though it is, is exceeded by the restoration of their true 
name to the famous Northumbrian earls. It should be Pierce-eye, because 
one of them thrust a spear into the eye of a Scottish king. 

William I. “ introduced beheading ;” which shews that Thorpe is quite 
wrong in his ‘* Ancient Laws and Institutes of England,” for he makes it 
a capital punishment among the Anglo-Saxons. 

Henry V., like “ Bess,” acted up to “the light that was in him,” and 
was such a master of tactics, that troops drilled by him gained the victory 
not only at Agincourt, but at “ Cressy, Poictiers, &c.,” long before he was 
born. It would be an improvement to attribute this wonder to Sir David 
Dundas, or “* Old Peevot,”’ as he was called, and his nineteen manceuvres. 

The Stock Exchange, as well as the Royal Exchange, was built in the 
time of Elizabeth, but we are not told whether the “ first English news- 
paper,” which belongs to the same auspicious era, contained the price of 
consols or a railway share list. 

The place and period of the invention of the mariner’s compass has 
hitherto been a subject of debate ; it will be so no longer. “‘ The mariner’s 
compass was invented [before the time of Edward I. we learn incidentally] 
by Murphy, a Dutchman.” We regret to say that no authority is given 
for this important statement, any more than for the following, which shall 
be our last specimen of “‘ things not generally known :”— 

“Tn the year 1770 an act was introduced into Parliament against hoops, false hair, 
high heels, and matrimony. Its provisions ran thus :—‘ That all women, of whatever 
age, rank, profession, or degree, whether virgins, maids, or widows, that shall, from 
and after such act, impose upon, seduce, and betray into matrimony, any of his Ma- 
jesty’s male subjects, by the scents, paints, cosmetic washes, artificial teeth, false hair, 
Spanish wool, iron stays, hoops, high-heeled shoes, &c., shall incur the penalty of the 
law now in force against witchcraft and like misdemeanours, and that the marriage, 
upon conviction, shall stand null and void.’ ” 

Such are a few of the “curious particulars of our forefathers’’ that the in- 
dustry of our author has collected, and there is an air of originality about 
most of them that must recommend them to attention. We can hardly allow 
as much praise to the “ manners and customs,” for we have seen much the 
greater part of what we find here in the very accessible pages of Pinnock 
and Goldsmith, and they hardly needed collecting again. Yet, with happy 
tact, Mr. Brookes contrives to impart a certain degree of freshness by his 
peculiar mode of treatment. 

We are told, for instance, that the ancient Britons were remarkable for 

their fair complexions, so much so that— 
“the women were fairer, perhaps, than most Englishwomen of the present day, but 
not so delicate. They had blue eyes, which they much admired, and long hair, of 
which they were very proud. The last and most earnest request of a young warrior 
who was taken prisoner and condemned to be beheaded, is said to have been, that 
no slave might be permitted to touch his hair, and that it might not be stained 
with his blood.” 
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This, of course, is an adaptation of the romantic story of Sigurd, one of 
the J msburg rovers, as related in the Saga of that name; but not content 
with having used it once, Mr. Brookes tells it again, and this time makes 
the hero “fa young Danish warrior,’ and favours us with his authority, 
“ Jomswikinga Saga, in Bartholinus de Caus. Contempt. Mort., Lib. I. 
c. 5.” Like poor Parson Primrose, “we are sorry to interrupt so much 
learning, but we have heard it before.” 

In the same spirit of giving a new reading to history, we also observe 
that a whole series of Welsh customs is transferred to the Anglo-Saxons, 
particularly that of “the king’s feet-bearer,” and the Anglo-Saxon laws 
are represented as “ extremely mild,” money being accepted instead of life, 
“even for the worst crimes.” A mere dip into the Ancient Laws and 
Institutes of England, and of Wales, would have shewn that the ‘‘ piece of 
state and luxury unknown to modern times” belongs to the British princes, 
and that it was only as between individuals that the Anglo-Saxon laws 
were “mild.” Treason, brawling in the king’s hall, coining, and many 
other state offences were “ death-worthy ;” and a fearful list of capital 
punishments appears, as beheading, hanging, burning, drowning, and 
stoning. 

One of the most remarkable pictures of the state of things in England 
in the fifteenth century is to be found at pp. 178, 179, where we are told 
that the winter of 1434 was so severe that the Thames was frozen over,— 
a statement to be found in Stowe’s Chronicle. But the venerable writer 
was not a man of such patient research as Mr. Brookes, and he says 
nothing of a sheep roasted whole, and sold at a shilling a slice, nor of the 
“grand walk, called the City-road, from London to Blackfriars-bridge,” 
nor even of the eight or ten printing presses hard at work to commemorate 
the glories of Frost Fair. This is all, no doubt, quite.correct, but if we 
had not a firm reliance on our author’s accuracy, we should really think 
that he had inadvertently copied from our own pages a description of the 
doings of the Frost Fairs of 1740, or 1789, or 1814. 

Meaning to part the best of friends with Mr. Brookes, we gladly cite his 
opinion on a much-vexed question, no less, namely, than the origin and 
signification of the term Britain. This, then, is the true interpretation, 
and we warn all concerned not to dispute it, as the views of others have 
been duly considered and rejected :— 


“ Bruit was the Celtic for tin, so that Bruit-tan might be the derivation, meaning 
metal or tin land, being smoothed down by the Greeks and Romans into Britannia, 
and afterwards by others into Britain. This is, we think, the real derivation of the 
word Britain, though we have given the opinions of others on this subject.” 


We are quite aware that it often happens to authors who have bestowed 
“great and conscientious pains” on their works to have them reduced 
almost to nonsense by the shameless carelessness of their printer, and 
themselves being unable to stoop to “ the mechanical drudgery of revising 
the press.” Poor Mr. Brookes has not escaped this affliction. His 
printer perseveringly uses “ Briton’ for ‘‘ Britain,” mentions King Lacius 
(Lucius, ) tells us of “‘ Milfrid and Benedict Biscop, two clergymen travel- 
lers,” Bishop Elfega, and the town of Giscore (Gisors), makes ‘“ Odericus” 
a contemporary of Froissart, hangs Mrs. Turner, the poisoner, “ up by her 
ruff,” throws Van Eyck and the invention of oil-painting back to the time 
of Edward III., makes that king build Windsor Castle in 1386, nine years 
after his death, dates the union with Scotland under George I., places the 
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Rye-house near Newmarket, instead of Ware, and confounds the Lord 
Mayor with Guy Fawkes by celebrating the show on the 5th of November. 
We can spare room but for one more brief extract, which we hope will 
leave an advantageous impression of our author’s nice discrimination of 
words and polished. English. Cowper says,— , 
“ Knowledge and wisdom, far from being one, 
Have oft-times no connexion; Knowledge dwells 
In heads replete with thoughts of other men, 
Wisdom in minds attentive to their own.” 


How much more neatly and convincingly is: this antithesis put by Mr. 
Brookes :— 

“Dr. Brewer says that it was customary for tlie Gauls to send their sons into 
Britain to be instructed by the Druids in law, astronomy, and poetry. The same 
writer, in his English History, page 3, says that the Druids were very celebrated for 
their wisdom. We are sorry to see such an assertion: We grant that they were better 
informed, and that they possessed more influence than any other class of men in 
Britain; but they were certainly not celebrated for their wisdom, unless burning their 
fellow-countrymen and deceiving the people with the loggan-stones prove it. Dr. 
Brewer should have known that what we know is knowledge, and that the right use of 
knowledge is wisdom—that of knowledge the Druids possessed more than any other 
class of Britons, but that of wisdom they had precious little.” 


We read on the title-page, “‘ The right of translation is reserved,” which 
appears to us an excellent idea. Foreigners are usually considered to 
misunderstand us, and if they can have the advantage of consulting this 
work in their own tongues, it is not too much to say that they will have 
views of our manners and customs, as well as our history, such as no one 
ever before presented to them. We trust they may appreciate the boon as 
it deserves. 





THE CORNWALLIS CORRESPONDENCE®?. 


A work of this kind is difficult to estimate.. In one opinion, it may be 
exceedingly dry, and possess more cry than wool; in another, the more 
the detail of apparently unimportant matter, the greater will the value be 
considered. For if the main question, or questions, are of sufficient interest, 
the more minutely the evidence is brought forward and sifted, the more 
likely will it be to elucidate the truths sought to be established. It gene- 
rally happens, however, that the leaning inclines to the latter, and not to 
the former category. Authors, and especially biographers, are apt to be 
diffuse upon their favourite theme ; and readers have, in ninety-nine per cent. 
of cases, more reason to complain of diffuseness than of concentration, of 
too much even of a good thing, rather than too little. 

If there be an error in these ponderous volumes, of one thousand seven 
hundred and sixty-three solid pagination, it will thus be found on the side 
of amplitude ; and the critic, who prefers pith and conciseness to expansion 
and illustration, may fancy that some of the Correspondence might have 
been spared without injury to the political and historical facts which are 
set forth and explained in the selections of Mr. Ross. That he has taken much 
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pains with his labour of love is apparent throughout; and if he has thrown a 
considerable literary burden upon the public shoulders, it must be acknow- 
ledged that he has also cast considerable light upon many very interesting 
points of our history, and produced a valuable and standard contribution for 
every good library in the country. It is true that the lights are side-lights, 
and may not be always received ad literam as incontestable data; yet, when 
compared with what we may call contemporaneous cross-lights from other 
aspects, they must serve well to clear up national concerns, rectify the 
judgment upon men and measures, and generally tend to keep history, 
which partakes so much of romance and imagination, if not of falsehood 
and misrepresentation, at least a trifle more within the bounds of accuracy 
than we occasionally see it, even at the present enlightened day. Quantwm 
valeat. Allsuch publications are most acceptable in these respects ; and we 
have only to balance the relative value of similar revelations rescued from 
ancient repositories, and modern statements brought forth from the port- 
folios of recent actors in important situations. The latter, perhaps, are not 
entirely so trustworthy as the former. They may, and much of them must, 
have been foreseen to meet the public eye, and hence a colouring which de- 
tracts somewhat from our implicit faith in them, while still admitting their 
claim to keep us correct in our national annals. But the Paston Letters, 
the Losely MSS., and other works of the same description, flash upon us as 
unreserved pictures, never meant for communion beyond the family or con- 
fidential social circle, illustrating old feelings and manners as a collateral 
charm, and to be received as bona fide truths wherever the intelligent 
writers were in a position to acquire a knowledge of them. Dear to us, 
and of inestimable popular worth, are the contents of those worm-eaten old 
muniment-chests, very many of which remain to be explored, ransacked of 
their ‘treasures, and, in the cant expression of the time, “ ventilated” for 
the information and benefit of generations yet to follow us! 

To the present, however.—The Marquis Cornwallis was, from 1776 to 
1805, (an epoch of mighty import, though eclipsed by the more marvellous 
crisis of the “hereafter” which immediately succeeded, and seems yet in 
train for no less amazing development,) engaged in transactions of the 
utmost magnitude, and the influence of what he performed asa leading 
character is felt in every quarter of the British empire, especially in all that 
relates to India and Ireland. He was born in 1738, entered the army, and 
served with Granby in Germany. His command as a Lieutenant-General 
in the American war, and surrender with his force at York Town, may be 
passed over as no very brilliant commencement of a memorable career. But 
it was the prelude to his being Governor-General of India, whither he went 
(with the Garter) in 1786, and conducted the intricate affairs of that vast 
empire with successful ability till 1793. His reign, however, shewed but 
the beginning of the end we have since witnessed; for though he chained 
the tiger Tippoo, it was left for his successors to destroy the savage animal, 
(whose grandsons now dazzle the court fétes of Victoria with priceless 
gems) ; and by the defeats of Holkar and Scindia, in turn, paved the way for 
the falls of Scinde, Oude, and other states, Begums, Nabobs, and Raos. 
Ireland was the next theatre for his services, and between the rebellion 
of 1798 and reparation of 1801, as Lord-Lieutenant and Commander-in- 
Chief he put down insurrection and consummated the Union. His next 
great employment was the definitive negotiation of the Peace (truce) of 
Amiens, concluded in March, 1802. In 1805 he returned again as 
Governor-General to India, reaching Calcutta in July; he died up the 
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country at Ghazepore, Benares, on the 5th of the ensuing October, falling 
as an autumnal leaf exhausted and withered at the age of sixty-seven years, 

many of them spent in the discharge of the most arduous and most im- 
portant duties. 

These, indeed, were great missions for one man to conduct; each a theme 
to which a separate and lengthy review would fail to do justice. The per- 
sonal repute and fame of the noble Marquis, no doubt essential in the view 
of an attached memoir-writer, are yet of minor general importance; and 
the records in proof of their bright and substantial essence may be passed 
over without loss tothe individual whose distinguished merits are confessed 
by common consent, though, as with all who have filled eminent stations in 
directing great events, amenable to difference of opinion and censure from 
opposite counsels. The memory of Cornwallis may despise such stains, or 
rather misconstructions. He was placed in the highest trusts by William 
Pitt and Henry Dundas, and many passages in this Correspondence de- 
monstrate that the strictest integrity in the performance of these momentous 
functions was prescribed and acted upon to the letter by the much-abused 
statesman whose jobbing, corruption, and depravity have formed the chorus 
of thousands of denunciations and diatribes, The carrying the Union, in- 
deed, was a measure in which support was bought at enormous cost, and 
bribery did its “ possible ;” but that was for a grand national object, (un- 
tainted the hands through which it was administered,) and in their individual 
or private exigencies for patronage it is absolutely refreshing to see how 
firmly undue applications were resisted, or how adroitly (when circum- 
stances compelled) they were parried. The highest royal and the most inti- 
mate friends’ recommendations are frequently met by refusals on the score 
of the public weal, or the force of exclusive rules; and these instances re- 
flect a glory upon the parties who had principle to guide and firmness to 
preserve them in the midst of every trying appeal. 

It is impossible, within the compass of this Magazine, to enter into a 
minute consideration of the topics suggested under every head we have 
mentioned, or truly to discuss any one of them thoroughly. Elaborate 
essays might be composed without exhausting the subjects. What, then, 
can we do with a mere Notice, so as best to afford a fair idea of the work, 
and apply some of its points to useful application at the present hour? It 
is no easy task, and must be desultory; but we will go along thoughtfully, 
and try to fulfil it to the satisfaction of our readers. Of course it will be 
felt that the statements in the private letters are the most reliable for our 
purpose ; and we are sorry to say that a number of the letters from which 
Mr. Ross expected to obtain the best information relating to the Union, he 
found to have been purposely destroyed, right and left, in almost every 
quarter where he sought them. Perhaps such may turn up about 1959, in 
a rummage among the Londonderry papers; but till then we must be con- 
tent with the luminous sparks thrown out by the corrupt particles visible 
in the correspondence of the Lord-Lieutenant Cornwallis. They are 
abundant enough, and the destruction of the rest only negatively attests 
the utter baseness that prevailed when passion or prostitution mimicked 
Irish patriotism, or adopted English views alike for the gratification of 
selfish objects and personal ambition. But we are forerunning our plan. 

We overleap the American campaign. The surrender of Cornwallis 
with some 5,000 men at York Town, virtually and happily ended a war 
which never could have been carried on to another issue. The after-war 
of words with Clinton, &c., is not now worth a doit, and so we let it sleep 
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in a hundred pamphlets and more in the British Museum. He retarned, a 
prisoner, in 1782, and there was some trouble in arranging that he could 
take an active part in public affairs, till Benjamin Franklin agreed to his 
boing a free agent. Till 1785, with the exception of a short demi-political 
or quasi-official mission to Frederick the Great of Prussia, he lived quietly 
at Culford, Suffolk ; but in that year was appointed Master-General of the 
Ordnance; having for some time declined a seat in the Cabinet and the 
office of Secretary of State which Pitt offered to him. His refusal of this 
brings us to one of the “suggestive” points to which we have alluded in 
our preliminary observations. He declined the flattering offer of the 
Secretaryship of State, “assigning as his reason that, having no habit of 
public speaking, he did not feel equal to the defence of the measures of 
government.” In any other country in the world this would appear to be 
a poor excuse for not undertaking an office for which, in every other 
respect, he was even pre-eminently qualified. 

And again, in the year 1792, when Lord Cornwallis was about to leave 
India, and Pitt again wished him to accept the seals of Secretary of State, 
he writes in answer :— 

*T will freely own to you that if anything could induce me to come forward in a 
station of business and responsibility at home, it would be the allurement that would 
be held out to my vanity by being enrolled as a member of an administration, the 
uprightness of whose principles, and the wisdom and vigour of whose conduct, I so 
deeply respect. I have, however, always been of opinion that no man who has a regard 
for the consideration in which he is to stand with his country, should produce himself 
even in the House of Lords [no compliment, by the way, to that House, and quite in- 
applicable in the present day] as an efficient member of Administration, without pos- 
sessing such habits of Parliamentary debate as would enable him to do justice to a good 
cause, and defend his measures as well as those of his colleagues. This maxim of orator 
Jit, which has produced so much bad speaking and so much ennui in this world, may be 
true in some instances, but he is not to be made e quovis ligno, and I should doubt 
whether the timber ought to undergo the seasoning of above half a century.” 


It is worthy of note that an experienced statesman, of tried ability in the 
most responsible positions, and eminently qualified to serve his country, 
should feel inadequate to the appointment simply because he had not the 
qualification more forcibly than elegantly expressed as “the gift of the 
gab.”’ Does it not lead us to suspect that we permit too much to depend 
upon this comparatively unimportant facility. To be able to speak lucidly 
and forcibly, or even eloquently, is no doubt a considerable accomplishment ; 
but still it seems to carry more weight than it intrinsically deserves in pro- 
moting men, otherwise of inferior talents, to the direction of public affairs. 
It would not be difficult to designate ministers who can do nothing but 
speak, are fit for nothing but spouting, are clever in parliamentary debate, 
but poor creatures for aught else which the welfare of the people requires 
from their leaders. It is true that there may be specimens who can neither 
speak nor act—from such guides and rulers may Heaven protect us! As 
a test for the wisdom of counsellors or the genius of politicians it is nought. 

Having at the present moment been engaged in cabinet-making, the next 
salient point we shall touch, as linking times with times, refers to matters 
so lang ago as 1784, when Lord Cornwallis was affronted by Plymouth 
being given to Lord G. Lennox, and the Grenadier Guards to Lord Percy, 
by which he deemed himself overlooked and neglected, nay, insulted. The 
death of Lord Waldegrave led to the promotions, and the angry Marquis 
writes the strongly-worded letters addressed to his friend Lieut.-Col. Ross, 
which we find in the first vol., pp. 176 and 167. 
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Thus indignant, his Lordship determines to leave town for two or three 
months as soon as the court-martial is over, and, Parthian like, discharges 
his last arrow at the head of the chief minister, William Pitt, himself. 
The remonstrance relates all his grievances, and explains the political 
quids and quos of his qualified adherence to the North and Fox coalition 
Ministry. 

Wonderful how breaches may be healed in official and political life, even 
when far wider and more desperate than this. It is like lawyers in court, 
or sparring with gloves.on, though the most hideous blows are given and 
the deepest wounds inflicted, or sham fights in Hyde-park, or practical 
jokes only more readily excused, or like love quarrels, as of Captain 
Wattle, of whom the knowledge we “attain” was that in their little 
squabbles— 


“ He kicked Miss O’Roe, and she kicked him again.” 


Well, the foregoing breeze was settled in two days more. Mr. Pitt’s ex- 
planations and assurances satisfied the incensed Earl; he thankfully re- 
accepted the Constableship of the Tower, and every unpleasant idea was 
“erased from his mind.’””’ We can well imagine a few similar scenes 
having been acted within the last month, but it is no business of ours, and 
we have only to add that the reconciliation of 1784 was straightforward 
and sincere, and within eighteen months (after the flying visit to Frederick 
the Great), the noble Lord sailed, as Governor-General and Commander-in- 
Chief, for India. 

Our new relations with Prussia might render this visit another of the 
points for our passing connection of the relative dates; but our limits tell 
us it must be brief. Lord Cornwallis is instructed that it will be most ex- 
pedient to listen to what the King may say, and not to say anything direct 
on our part; “because former transactions have convinced this (the 
English) court of the great caution necessary to be observed in every 
transaction with so artful as well as so experienced a character in every 
branch of political intrigue.”” Oh, hero-worship, how art thou suspected ! 
oh, Carlyle, how art thou implicated! Yea, the instructions go on to con- 
trive how letters may be safely sent, as the Prussian post of Frederick the 
Great is “by no means to be trusted.” Other statements seem to be 
apropos alike to both periods. The Prussian prime-minister declares that 
no doubt could be entertained of his royal master’s sincerity “after the 
eventual engagements which had been already formed on the principle of the 
mutual interests of the two courts, which coincided so perfectly in every 
point.” To weaken the French influence at Berlin was the great object at 
that time, and “ civil words”’ are the order of the day; in short, our conduct 
is to be ‘‘as respectful and attentive as ever to the Court of Berlin. In 
short, we should make it as useful as possible, without ever trusting it for 
a single moment.” The interview between the Earl and the King, the 
former listening, as advised, to what the latter was pleased to state, sheds 
a singular light upon European “ ideas,’ many of which, though modified 
by succeeding events, and altered by relative changes, remain in full force, 
and will revive in other shapes, and remain for yet many years to come. 
For example, his Majesty observed that— 


“ Austria had hold of Russia, both by the Empress and her favourite Potemkin ; 
that the Emperor flattered the former with conquests on the Turks, and even with the 
possession of Constantinople, and the latter with promises of being Hospodar of Wal- 
lachia and Moldavia. . . . He said if Russia could be got over, he was ready to 
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sign a triple alliance as soon as we pleased. He thought it of the utmost importance 
to England to gain Russia, as well for her political as commercial interests; and that 
it would not be difficult to inspire the Empress of Russia with a jealousy, that the 
Emperor was not in earnest in his assurances of assisting her designs against the Turks ; 
that he could not be desirous of exchanging so feeble a neighbour as the Turk for one 
so powerful as Russia. His Prussian majesty likewise was of opinion that means 
might be used to gain Potemkin, and suggested, that if the Emperor held him by the 
flattering hopes of being Hospodar, we might throw out other objects to catch his 
vanity, and mentioned, amongst others, the crown of Poland. He was convinced that 
Denmark would follow Russia. . . . He said he knew France was trying to hurt 
us everywhere ; that she had sent people to India to disturb the tranquillity of that 
country; . . that she was busily employed in Ireland. He hoped we would lose no 
time in putting our affairs on so safe a footing as to be in no danger of a civil war, 
which, on an appearance of a foreign one, France would not fail to use her utmost 
efforts to ferment.”’ 


Nearly three quarters of a century have sped; but there is much to be 
learned from the lessons imparted to our forefathers. 

But now we must away to India, and here at p. 227 we have a picture 
of it, drawn by the Governor-General, “ secret and confidential,” for the 
use of Henry Dundas. A number of shameful malpractices, both military 
and civil, are exposed, and not a few individuals, mostly concealed under 
asterisks”, are described in the strongest terms of reprobation. Against 
several who are named his Lordship is exceedingly bitter. The foremost 
is Sir John Macpherson, “the gentle giant” of quiet suburban Bromp- 
ton for a number of later years, and Sir E. Impey, whom he stigmatizes’ 
as not unworthy of hanging “ without giving anybody the smallest con- 
cern.” But the mighty drama of India within the last two years has’ 
absorbed all interest; and preceding events, ever so important as they 
befel, are now as ancient historical memories of bygone ages. We shall, 
therefore, wind up this branch of the subject with noticing the great differ- 
ence between the communications then and now. Despatches between 
the countries often cost a year in interchange, and sometimes Arab bandits 
cut' them off in the desert. And it is but due to Lord Cornwallis and 
Henry Dundas to repeat, that every line between them bears witness to the 
most patriotic, honourable, and conscientious performance of their great 
duties. Writing from the India Board, March 21, 1787, the latter assures 
the former, “ We never before had a government of India, both at home and 
abroad, acting in perfect unison together, upon principles of perfect purity 
and integrity: these ingredients cannot fail to produce their consequent 
effects.” We also see letters of recommendation even from the Prince of 
‘Wales, and the Governor-General’s nearest connections, negatived on public 
grounds, and not the shadow of a job (but the reverse) perceptible through- 
out the whole (“ private’) correspondence. 

The Earl was raised to a marquisate, and returned home laden with 
praises, rewards, and distinctions. 

The King’s illness, and the acrimonious political struggle to which it led, 
took place while Lord Cornwallis was in the East, but the correspondence 
on the subject is of extreme interest. Not less so are nine letters addressed 
by Mr. Digby (Vice-Chancellor to the Queen, and a confidential friend of 
the royal family) to Miss Isabella Gunning, who afterwards married General 
Ross, and from whom they passed into the hands of the editor. We are 





> The frequency of these in other places deteriorate the value of the crippled in- 
formation. The sacrifice was no doubt thought necessary, but a century hence there’ 
would be no need of reserve. 
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sorry we can only refer to them (vol. i. pp. 456—461) as worthy of 
most attentive perusal. 

In 1794-5, the Flanders campaigns, the British forces under the com- 
mand of the Duke of York exhibit a vexatious spectacle. Austrians and 
Prussians with different views, pulling different ways, or not pulling at all, 
demonstrate the selfish hollowness of bought alliances, and the disastrous 
results to combinations in the field of war. Lord Cornwallis as a Field 
Marshal was proposed to supersede his Royal Highness under specious 
pretences; but the King was much annoyed when he had to recall his son, 
and the Marquis, after all, did not go. He was made instead Master-General 
of the Ordnance, and reserved for 1798, when he was sent to Ireland,— 
most miserable country, convulsed from end to end, and on the eve of its 
greatest revolution since the steel-clad epoch of his Lordship’s predecessor, 
Strongbow! 

Into this crowded and painful field it would be impossible, if desirable, 
for us to follow the Correspondence step by step, and yet without some such 
process we confess it is out of our power fully to exemplify the three years 
of Lord Cornwallis’ extraordinary vice-royalty. All the horrors of united 
Irishism were in sanguinary action and no less sanguinary retribution ; 
danger was imminent, for there were corresponding associations in England, 
and the assurance of co-operation by invasions from France. But the in- 
surrection was ultimately crushed, and the business for carrying the Union 
set on foot and completed, yet not without much moral suffering as well as 
physical exhaustion, ‘“ The life of a Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland comes up 
to my idea of perfect misery,” writes the envied possessor of that lofty 
station, who only hoped by clemency and mercy towards the rebels, for 
which he was bitterly blamed by their infuriated opponents, to bring the 
Irish people within the pale of humanity and civilization. Slaughter, 
followed on one side by cold-blooded murders, and on the other by hot 
musket martial executions, or cheaper gallows, almost at the command of 
any subordinate individual, had maddened the land, and the voice of mode- 
ration was lost in the roar for vengeance :— 





“The principal persons in this country,” writes the Lord Lieutenant, “and the mem- 
bers of both Houses of Parliament, are, in general, averse to all acts of clemency, and 
although they do not express, and perhaps are too much heated to see the ultimate 
effects which their violence must produce, would pursue measures which could only ter- 
minate in the extirpation of the greater number of the inhabitants, and in the utter 
destruction of the country.” 


To silence, if not to calm, the infuriated was no easy task ; but materially 
assisted by Lord Castlereagh, “a very able and good young man,” an 
amnesty was proclaimed, and the rebellion was worn out, yet amid such 
atrocities as are described in a letter to his friend Major-General Ross from 
Dublin Castle, July 24, 1798, which we find at vol. ii. p. 370. 


We rejoice to turn from the contemplation of such a state of wretched- 
ness, even as if it were a relief and a compliment to the dignity of human 
nature, to plunge into the shameful sink of degradation and infamy by which 
the great and wholesome measure of the Union was (of necessity) carried 
into effect. Here indeed the mob, the rabble, the misguided peasantry, 
had nothing to do; but their worst qualities were not weakly represented 
by gentry, magistrates, placemen, patriots, members of parliament, bishops, 
and peers. 

On the first great division, nearly twenty-two members who had pro- 
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mised support voted. with the opposition, but twenty “might be bought 
off.” Ever and anon £5,000, or other like sums, were remitted from Eng- 
land, and the “,Castle Spectre” (Mr. Secretary Elliott, the pseudo-double 
of Windham in the Imperial Parliament) was the conveyancer of more 
heavy bribes than ever any other ghost or phantom has been known to carry. 
Lord Castlereagh writes to the Duke of Portland, ‘‘ The advantages (of the 
last £5,000) have been important, please send another supply forthwith.” 
The open compensations were estimated at £1,500,000. But notwithstand- 
ing all these exertions, in April, 1799, we have several anxious letters from 
the Lord-Lieutenant written to Ross at various dates. 

And here we close the humiliating exhibition; those of our readers 
who may desire to learn how the business was finally accomplished by bar- 
gains for places, promotions, peerages, bishoprics, and cash, will find 
enough to satisfy their curiosity in these pregnant pages, and will agree 
with the Lord-Lieutenant in saying that “it is a sad thing to be forced 
to manage knaves, but it is ten times worse to deal with fools.” 

He must have been a joyful man when, in July, 1801, he found himself 
at home again in Suffolk, the harvest just ripening, the country smiling, 
and the only shooting looked forward to that of the first of September. The 
fears of a French invasion were ripe, yet not overwhelming, but the con- 
dition of our defences and other cognate topics are treated of in letters 
worthy of reference from the Marquis, who was appointed to the command 
of the Eastern district. At that date there were only forty different kinds 
of rifles in the tower; what will Enfield, and Whitworth, and Armstrong 
think of that? In November, however, the preliminaries having been pre- 
viously signed with Otto, the Marquis was sent as plenipotentiary to arrange 
the detailed conditions of a peace with Buonaparte, and Amiens was the 
rendezvous. The pros and cons, the offs and ons, and all the exquisite e¢ 
ceteras of diplomacy are related in the despatches, and in March, 1802, the 
sham was concluded. The particulars of the conferences are nevertheless 
exceedingly interesting, and furnish bases for history for all time to come, 
On setting out, the King, whose letters in these volumes are as shrewd and 
sensible as they are short, and, like Wellington’s speeches, direct to the pur- 
pose, states a curious fact for the guidance of his representative, viz., to in- 
sist on the bishopric of Osnaburg not being given to the King of Prussia in 
lieu of the duchy of Cleves, seeing that it is “a palpable injustice to the 
house of Hanover, who have by treaty alternately one of the family as bishop 
of Osnaburg.”” A like claim is urged for the bishopric of Hildesheim, only 
none of our princes had a right to tonsure there. 

Lord Cornwallis in the first instance went to Paris, and had an interview 
with the Consul, on whom he had to press, inter alia, the evacuation of 
Hanover, a suitable provision for the House of Orange, and “ the restoration 
of Piedmont to the King of Sardinia ;” for these were days of Ligurian and 
Cisalpine republics, to be succeeded by kings of Rome and viceroys of Italy. 
When the last came to be proposed at the private interview with Napoleon, 
Lord C. writes home that he could make no progress, and that Buonaparte 
also objected to Malta being garrisoned by Russians, because “ it would give 
the Emperor a claim to a passage through the Dardanelles, and in many 
respects would tend to the speedy dissolution of the Ottoman empire, and 
probably to the interruption of the peace of Europe.” We rub our eyes, 
as if we were conning news from another planet; but no, it is all of 
Europe, and within the present century. Why are treaties signed to last 
“for ever?” It is surely a waste of parchment: the ink on that of Amiens 
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had not time to dry ere it was riven to shreds and tost into the limbo of 
false national deludings. It might have been contracted with Talleyrand 
instead of Joseph Buonaparte, though very opposite characters of the two 
men are drawn on this vital occasion. Ex. gr. of Talleyrand, Lord Hawkes. 
bury (Liverpool) warns the ambassador,— 

“There certainly cannot be the least objection to your listening to anything Talley- 
rand may have to say, and to your entering into any explanations with him which may 
appear to you to be likely to facilitate the speedy termination of the business. At the 
same time you are probably apprised that he is a person who is likely to take every un- 
fair advantage in conducting business with others, and should therefore be treated with 
more than usual caution and circumspection.” 


And the Marquis, after some acquaintance with the future Prince of 
Benevento, re-echoes his opinion in a letter to the minister. “ But when 
the appeal is to be made to a man so void of honour and principle as Tal- 
leyrand, much good is not to be expected.” On the contrary, Joseph Buo- 
naparte, who represented France at the meeting, though the tool of his 
younger brother, is declared to be “a very sensible, modest, gentlemanlike 
man, totally free from diplomatic chicanery, and fair and open in all his 
dealings.” Two letters from Amiens are so amusingly descriptive of the 
social intercourse at Paris and there, while the important business was 
lumbering on its trifling wheels, that we must request our readers to turn 
to them. ‘The first, at p. 410, is from Viscount Brome, the son of the 
Marquis, to General Ross; the next, p. 435, is from Lieut.-Col. Night- 
ingall, an attaché to the embassy, to the same. 

The circumstances described in these lively sketches varied the tire- 
someness of the other treating; and we must say that the fun of the com- 
pany when assembled at the dining-tables seems to have been of as much 
ultimate consequence as the solemn conversations anent the balance of 
power. Not so fancied the citizens of Amiens, for the table on which the 
treaty was signed is still a show at the Hotel de Ville; and there is a 
picture of the plenipotentiaries, indifferently painted, with, in the back 
ground, a sample of the entente cordiale,—an English officer cordially em- 
bracing one of the French suite. Nothing could be more instructive. As 
we have trenched upon the entertaining, however, in order to season the 
dulness of the political-historical, we may pause here to state that amid 
the painstaking research which marks and enriches the labours of the 
editor, especially in his numerous biographical notes, we have fallen upon 
a few miscellaneous bits, which, like an afterpiece, may be tacked to the 
main drama. Justice Buller is remembered as Judge Thumb, in conse- 
quence of his unlucky judicial dictum that it was lawful for a husband to 
beat his wife with a stick of the calibre of his thumb. Justice Cresswell 
would divorce him for cruelty if he threatened his patient rib with such a 
lethal weapon against her crinoline. An Indian general Smith, it seems, 
who did the Prince of Wales and Duke of York at cards, was “‘ commonly 
called Hyder Ali, and his son, reckoned the best whist-player of the day, 
got the name of Tippoo, in honour. of their proficiency and exploits,’ At 
the new club-house Lord Barrymore received two black balls moré than 
there were members in the room, and Weltzie, who had officiated in the 
royal household confectionary, and was the keeper, when called on to ex- 
plain, said, “I did put two black balls in myself, lest he should come in and 
ruin my club.” This was the origin of always examining and shewing 
the empty ballot-box before any ballot. When the Duke of York fought 
a duel with Col. Lennox, and had his curl carried away by-his opponent's 
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ball, Lord Rawdon (Moira), his second, always said that by delaying the 
signal for firing, and thus rendering Col. Lennox’ aim unsteady, he saved 
the life of the Duke. A Mr. Clowdesley applied for advancement. in the 
Ordnance Office, and the Master General describes him as the son of “the 
man who verily believed that the French troopers had a design against his 
life when they gave him fourteen cuts on the skull.” Of the ‘far-famed 
Bull-maker, Sir Boyle Roche, the annexed are recorded :— 

“It would be better the speaker to give up not only a part, but if necessary even 
the whole of our constitution, to preserve the remainder.” 

“Here perhaps, Sir, the murderous Marshall Law men (Marseillois) would break in, 
cut us to mincemeat, and throw our bleeding heads on the table to stare us in the 
face.” 

When the French government sent emissaries to urge Tippoo Sahib 
into war, they carried with them stores and proclamations, but when the 
latter came to be translated into Persian great difficulties arose, for the 
language had no equivalents for “ Liberté,” “ Fraternité,” “ Egalité,” and 
“TL’an VI. de la Republique une et indivisible’ would have beaten Hafiz 
to render intelligibly. 

But we must finish this mosaic page, and hastily proceed to wind up 
this long “article,’”’ though so short when the variety and importance of 
its subjects are considered. Very soon after his return from peace-making, 
Lord Cornwallis found his military skill commanded for the preparations 
against the threatened invasion from Boulogne, and he tells us “‘ Pitt wants 
to make the volunteers more of soldiers than their constitution can possibly 
admit ; and Fox, on the contrary, so little of soldiers as to be entirely use- 
less.” Tue error, if any, did not lie with Pitt, and we trust that our ris sing 
Rifle Corps will shew that their constitution admits of perfect soldierly 
efficiency, should their country ever require their services. 

Again, in 1805, as we stated in our opening, Marquis Cornwallis went 
as chief to India. He landed at Calcutta on the 29th of July, and died 
on the 5th of October at Ghazepore, Benares, aged 67. He was (as he 
had been throughout his whole career) all for forbearance and peace— 
against the opinions of Lord Lake and Col. Malcolm (two high authorities), 
but whether he was right or wrong in his judgment, death denied the 
opportunity to prove. He had spent a life of elevated and splendid useful- 
ness—fame and honour attended him—even those who politically or other- 
wise opposed him were prone to pronounce eulogies upon his virtues ; and 
he died as a loyal and patriotic statesman would wish to die, giving his 
last breath to the service of his king and country. The descendant of a 
sheriff of London in 1378, of Irish blood, all the accumulated distinctions 
of many generations have already (except in the female line) evanished like 
the baseless fabric of a vision, “no son succeeding.” When he was sent to 
America, his affectionate wife pined and died, as she declared, of a broken 
heart; and she requested that a thorn-tree should be planted above the 
vault where she was buried, as nearly as possible over her heart—no stone 
to be erected to her memory; that tree yet lives in the common church- 
yard, having been removed from its first site when the estate was sold to a 
stranger on the death of the last Marquis, in 1823. Sic transit gloria 
mundi! the life and death of the lady was a romance; what more, a few 
years hence, will be the life and death of her lord? 

We had marked a number of passages for extract, but our article has 
already exceeded the prescribed limits, and we must therefore refer the 
curious reader to the work itself for the letters referred to in the foregoing 
pages. 
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MEMOIRS OF JAMES WILSON, Ese., OF WOODVILLE’. 


Ir it were only that he was the brother of Christopher North, we 
should feel some interest in the subject of this biography; but James 
Wilson was not a person needing the help of illustrious kinship to give 
interest to his life and character. It is true that neither life nor character 
were of the kind that make much noise in the world, but both were intrin- 
sically beautiful. One finds very little resemblance, physical or mental, 
between James Wilson and his eminent relative. The gifts of imagination 
and humour, indeed, the two possessed in common, but, even so far as these 
are concerned, it is difficult to realize that the glowing, impetuous flights 
and broad fun of the Professor are really the same qualities in kind as 
the tender fancies and delicate half-melancholy playfulness of the younger 
brother. 

If the reader can conjure up a scientific and Christian Charles Lamb he 
will be able to form some notion of the manner of man made known in 
Dr. Hamilton’s pages. 

James Wilson was born at Paisley, in the month of November, 1795. 
Never robust in constitution, his childhood and boyhood were quiet and 
somewhat solitary. The “ruling passion” early developed itself—so early 
that we find the young naturalist, when only in his seventeenth year, elected 
a member of the Wernerian Society, founded by Professor Jameson in the 
year 1808. At eighteen he began to study the law, but it was an uncon- 
genial parsuit, which he followed with little zeal or interest, and was before 
long relinquished. From his twenty-first to his twenty-fifth year he was a 
good deal a wanderer. In 1816 he made a tour on the Continent; and after his 
return took a journey to Paris to purchase, for the University of Edinburgh, 
the series of ornithological specimens now known as the Dufresne Collec- 
tion. In 1819 he visited Sweden; and the winter of 1820-21 was spent 
in Italy, where a tendency to pulmonary disease compelled him to seek a 
refuge from the bleak airs of his native North. It was in the summer of 
1822 that he made the acquaintance of a lady who exercised such an im- 
portant and happy influence upon his subsequent life, and to whom were 
addressed some of the pleasantest of the letters with which Dr. Hamilton 
favours us. Some of these letters give such a faithful exhibition of the 
character of the writer, that we cannot describe Mr. Wilson better than by 
selecting a few extracts. On one day he writes :— 


“T rushed over [in a hackney coach] to the Wernerian Society last Saturday, and 
was so bold, besides transacting my own especial business, as to stay to the meeting. 
I got a bit of a fright, however ; for the first paper read, I found, was an attack upon 
myself—that is, upon certain doctrines which I had advocated in a paper read to, and 
published by, the Society some years ago: so that I was obliged in my own defence, 
and in spite of that great degree of modesty which I possess, and which I hope you 
have observed, and give me due credit for, to get up and make the following excellent 
speech from a corner, in a low and plaintive voice :— 

«Mr. President;—Sir.’ But it would be egotistical were I to proceed any further.” 


The following shews him under another aspect. He is recounting an 





* “Memoirs of James Wilson, Esq., of Woodville. By James Hamilton, D.D., 
F.LS.” (London: Nisbet and Co.) 
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excursion made at early morning into a solitary valley of Arran. After 
describing the silence and darkness reigning over the place, he proceeds :— 

“The morning as I thought was growing darker and darker still. I feared ‘ total 
eclipse’, and was about to retrace my steps towards the narrow pass by which I had 
entered, at this time entirely concealed by a rocky barrier, when all at once a low 
sweet voice was heard from the stump of an elder-tree, and the beautiful dark-eyed 
bird, the soother of many an hour of weary solitude, stood confessed before me. I 
could scarcely resist the first sudden impulse which had almost driven me towards him. 
He seemed to bend his radiant eyes upon me, as if he had recognised an ancient friend, 
and I sat down upon the grass, and listened to his plaintive melody as intently as if 
nothing else had existed in the world but himself and me. The gray crags and 
castellated clouds, and that secluded valley, so magniticent in its death-like solitude, 
were at once forgotten..... But at last | rose, and, as I left the valley, the beautiful 
creature seemed to deepen and yet extend the compass of its voice, as if it knew no 
end; and the last and only sound which I heard in that sublime region was the song 
of that single solitary bird. I then gained the mouth of the valley, and descended to 
the sea-shore; and I said to myself, ‘If I have elbow-room in the cabin, I shall tell 
my cousin about this delightful creature :’ and I have done so now.” 

It was when the cousin—who was no cousin—here addressed became his 
wife, that Mr. Wilson established himself at Woodville, the beautiful and 
busy home in which he passed the remainder of his days. The account of 
Woodville, its pets and its pursuits, forms, perhaps, the most agreeable 
part of Dr. Hamilton’s memoir. It would be impossible to find a better 
illustration of ‘domestic peace” than was presented by the household at 
Woodville. There, upon his own domains, the loving-hearted naturalist 
was at liberty to congregate around ‘him as many of his feathered and other 
favourites as his inclination prompted ; and a most heterogeneous assembly 
was accordingly gathered. Hedgehogs, ichneumons, dogs, rabbits, pigeons, 
jackdaws, cockatoos, parrakeets, all might be found there, living in happy 
harmony ; as for the birds, there was open house kept for their accommoda- 
tion, and seldom a summer went by without some destitute family being 
domiciliated. The prime pet and presiding genius of the motley com- 
pany was an ancient chaffinch, who lived under Mr. Wilson’s patronage 
for upwards of fifteen years, and was singularly attached to him. When his 
master approached him, ‘ Shilly” invariably crested his feathers and gave 
voice to his satisfaction in a particular tune; and further testified his sense 
of kindnesses received by more than once bringing choice specimens of 
spiders for the entomologist’s delectation. 

In the midst of this circle, and with the presence of a beloved wife and 
children to shed sunshine on his way, Mr. Wilson laboured diligently at 
his chosen studies. That he worked hard and profitably, there is abundant 
evidence. Besides his numerous contributions to the various periodicals 
of the day, he furnished no less than nine hundred pages to the Ency- 
clopedia Britannica. The articles on Angling, the Animal Kingdom, 
Animalcule, the Bee, Entomology, Fisheries, Helminthology, Ichthyology, 
Mammalia, Ornithology, Reptiles and Serpents, were all from his pen, and 
give proof of the patient research and active industry of those tranquil 
years, And his avocations were not prosecuted in seclusion, The study 
he liked best was the family-room, and the chit-chat of his children or 
guests, and even reading aloud caused no disturbance or annoyance. 

To Mr. Wilson belongs the distinction of being the first to invest 
encyclopedical literature in an attractive garb. The driest scientific facts 
received an inspiration of grace in passing through his mind, and he would 
not condescend to shape his thoughts or style to pattern. ‘“‘ Although 
writing for a dictionary, he was not haunted,” his biographer affectionately 
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tells us, “by the fear of prigs and pedants, but allowed his bright and 
genial nature to come freely forth.’”” The consequences were that his 
articles were very uncanonically inviting, and were read with pleasure. 

Thirty-two years James Wilson lived at Woodville,—years not free 
from loss and sorrow, but on the whole, perhaps, happier and more serene 
than the same long period in the lives of most men. It wag in the spring 
of 1856 that he died; and his death was peaceful as his life had been. 
Sunday, the 18th of May, was his last day on earth. It was a day of no 
terror or regret to him. “There is no darkness in the valley; it is all 
light,” was the cheering and beautiful testimony of his departing spirit. 

We have not done the justice to Dr. Hamilton’s volume that we should 
have liked to do; but we hope even this brief notice of its contents may 
induce some readers to undertake the perusal of his very admirable 
Memoir. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 
“LIBER WINTON ;? COLLATION OF PRINTED TEXT. 


Mr. Ursan,— Having collated the 
printed text of the Liber Winton, in vol. 
iv. of the “Domesday Book of the Record 
Commission,” with the MS. in the posses- 
sion of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
found some errors of importance, I forward 
the following list for insertion (if you 
please) in the GentiEMAN’s MAGAZINE, 
because it is desirable that in works like 
the Liber Winton, archeologists, scholars, 
and others who have occasion to use or 
to refer to them, should be able to rely im- 
plicitly upon the printed copy; and by 
communicating these corrections to your 
pages, I hope to put it in the power of all 
who possess the volume to render that 
portion of it in every essential particular 
a correct transcript of the original. And 
I further hope, that those who have occa- 
sion to collate the text of any part of 
Domesday Book itself or any of the sup- 
plementary Surveys with the original, may 
be induced by this contribution to publish 
their lists of errata, that possessors of 
these immensely valuable works may have 
the benefit of their labour, and render 
their copies more completely trustworthy. 

It only remains to be stated that I have 
noted here none but important errata, such 
as impair the value of the printed copy 
only as a facsimile (so to speak) of the 
original, and interfere in no respect with 
the meaning of any passage I have not 
noted. 

Fol. 532, col.1, 1. 4; for “ fi” lege “ fit.” 

» 533, ,, 1, 2.15, “ Alg. Har.” begins 
a new paragraph. 

Fol. 533, col. 1, 1.19, for “9 8” lege “ gs.” 
_ » » » 2,1. 6, for “vs” lege “vq.» 
in margin “ ysq.” 7 


Fol. 534, col. 1, 1. 16, for “ Lenerunes- 
sone” lege “ Leuerunessone.” 
Fol. 534, col. 2, 1.13, for “ Thome seiete” 
lege “ Thomeseiete.” 
Fol. 536, col. 1, 2.10, for “ brinsigesone” 
lege “ brincigesone.” 
Fol. 536, col. 2, 1.3, for “ caddebelloc” 
lege “ taddebelloc.” 
Fol. 536, col. 2, last line, for “ lauancla- 
ria” lege “ lauandaria.”’ 
Fol. 537, col. 1, l. 22, for “ Suithelinga” 
lege “ Snithelinga.” 
Fol. 539, col. 2, 7.16, for “ Alclied” 
a ok « Sa ee lege “ Aldied.” 
2 2» » 39 4, for “Svechestret” 
lege “ Bvcechestret.” 
Fol. 540, col. 1, 1. 10, for “ Godiug”’ lege 
“ Goding.” 
Fol. 541, col. 2, 1. 6, omit “7.” 
» 543, ,, 1,,,15 from bottom, for 
* Wrlecota” lege “ Wdecota.” 
Fol. 543, col. 2, l. 5 from bottom, for “fur” 
lege “sur.” 
Fol. 545, col. 1, l. 9, after “ Barik” in- 
sert “7.” i" 
Fol. 546, col. 2, 1.14, for “ cornem” lege 
“tornem” 
Fol. 548, col. 1, t.8 from bottom, for “cur- 
tellar” Zege “turtellar.” 
Fol. 551, col. 1, 1. 20, for “ Eislia” lege 
“Fislia.”’ 
Fol. 555, col. 1, 1. 1, lege “ Tailebroc.” 
» 556, ,, 1,,,19,for “hantacheuesle” 
lege ‘ hantachensele.” 
Fol. 561, col. 2, l. 13, for “lisgard” lege 
i liegard.” 
Iam, &c., 
B. B. Woopwarp. 


Haverstock-hill, London, June, 1859. 
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SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 


Anniversary, May 3. This being the day for the election of President, 
Council, and Officers, after an address from the Chair from Earn Sran- 
HOPE, the ballot was taken, and the following list returned :— 


Eleven Members from the Old Council. Ten Members of the New Councit. 


The Earl Stanhope, President. W. Durrant Cooper, Esq. 
C. Octavius Morgan, Esq., M.P., V.-P. Right Hon. C. Tennyson D’Eyncourt. 
John Bruce, Esq., V.-P. Edward Hawkins, Esq. 
Sir John P. Boileau, Bart., V.-P. The Lord Henniker. 
Frederic Ouvry, Esq., Treasurer. Joseph Jackson Howard, Esq. 
Augustus Wollaston Franks, Esq., Di- Rev. Thomas Hugo. 
rector. Richard H. Major, Esq. 
James Whatman, Esq., M.P. Sir Thomas Phillipps, Bart. 
The Marquess of Bristol. William Salt, Esq. 
John Winter Jones, Esq. William J. Thoms, Esq. 
Rev. Charles Kingsley. 
William Tite, Esq., M.P. John Yonge Akerman, Esq., Secretary. 


May 12. Joun Bruce, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 
A special vote of thanks was given to Mr. Samuel L. Sotheby, for his 
present of a copy of his work, Principia Typographica. 


The President’s nomination of the Marquess of Bristol to be a Vice- 
President of the Society was read. 

Mr. Joseph John William Watson, Mr. Charles Fortescue Tagart, and 
Dr. John Doran, were elected Fellows. 

Mr. Franks, Director, exhibited and presented a sketch in oil colours 
representing a portion of the aqueduct of the Aque Virginis at Rome. 

Mr. Witt1am Perry Herrick, of Beau-Manor park, Leicestershire, 
exhibited, through Mr. J. Gough Nichols, two spear-heads, two celts, and 
an armlet, all of bronze, discovered at Beacon-hill, in Charnwood-forest, 

Mr. HERRICK also exhibited and presented a lithographed print, repre- 
senting the old family coach, constructed in 1740, and still preserved at 
Beau Manor. 

The Rev. R. B. Marrnews exhibited the matrix of a seal found at 
Dorchester, Dorset, consisting of an antique onyx set in an oval rim of 
silver, on which is the legend, 


SIGILLYM WILELMI DE MELECVBE. 


The stone is engraved with the figure of a horse, standing, a palm-branch, 
and the letters TIA in the field. 

Mr. G. R. Corner exhibited the brass matrix of a seal found at Sutton 
Valence, Kent, bearing the device of a full-blown rose, and the legend, 


SIGILLVM . IOHIS . DCI . HARSTH’CLCI. 


Mr. C. H. Gregory exhibited a metal fibula, set with pastes, found at 
Blandford, Dorset. 
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Mr. J. Jackson Howarp exhibited a rubbing from a brass in Stifford 
Church, Essex, representing a corpse in a winding-sheet, the hands on the 
breast clasping a heart inscribed Ino. 

Mr. RicuarpD Brooks read a notice of antiquarian remains in Hereford- 
shire, especially with reference to Caer Caradoc, and the earthwork com- 
monly called the Camp of Caractacus. 


May 19. The Ear Srannopte, President, in the Chair. 

The ballot was taken for Mr. Richard William Binns, and Mr. Robert 
Fitch, who were elected Fellows. 

Mr. Davrp Mocarta presented to the Society a small urn and a 
lamp in terra-cotta, said to have been found on the site of Clifford’s Inn, 
London. 

Mr. Joun WI tttaMs presented to the Society an example of a pryck- 
spur, in iron, found at Bow. 

Mr. Jonn Evans exhibited a gold cross of Irish workmanship, appa- 
rently of the twelfth century, said to have been found at Mellifont Abbey. 

Mr. J. G. Nicnous read remarks on the transcript from an original 
document among the records preserved in her Majesty’s Record Office, 
bearing the following title:—‘Inventory of the goods belonging to the 
King’s grace by the forfeiture of the Lady Hungerford, attainted of mur- 
der in Hilary term, anno xiiij. Regis Henrici VIII.” 

Mr. B. B. WoopwanpD, in a letter to the Secretary, communicated a 
notice of the land limits recited in an unpublished charter of King Edwy, 
preserved in Winchester Cathedral] Library, which contains the Saxon 
name of Ermine-street, “‘ Earminga-stret.” 


May 26. Ocravius Morean, Esq., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Mr. Alexander Nesbitt was elected Fellow. 

Mr. Ricuarp Franxum exhibited a wooden tankard in the form of a 
barrel, mounted in silver, apparently of the seventeenth century. 

A series of views in Italy, sketches in pen and ink, were exhibited by 
Mr. W. M. Rice. 

The Vice-President in the Chair exhibited a leaden bulla of Pope 
Gregory 1X., who reigned from 1227 to 1241. 

The Rey. H. M. Scartu exhibited drawings, by himself, of the follow- 
ing objects :— 

1. The faces of a very remarkable and interesting Saxon cross, preserved 
in the chancel of Hackness Church, near Scarborough, with a restoration 
of the same, done by the Rev. Daniel Henry Haigh. 

2. Two drawings of the head of a cross dug up in the churchyard at 
Winstone, Durham. 

. 3. A drawing of a Roman bronze key, found near Chisenbury, Pewsey, 
jilts. 

The Director read a notice of transcripts of a series of letters of Elizabeth, 
Queen of Bohemia, addressed to Madame De la Tremouille, communicated 
by Mons. Paul Marchegay, archiviste at Angers. 

The Rev. Harry M. Scarru then read remarks on the stone tumulus 
at Wellow, near Bath, which has recently been restored, and is now pre- 
served from further injury. 


June 2. Freprertck Ovvry, Esq., Treasurer, and subsequently 
Ocravius Moreay, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 
5 
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A special vote of thanks was given to Mr. Walter Hawkins for his pre- 
sent of a copy of Vues des Cordilleres, et Monumens des Peuples Indigenes 
de l’ Amérique. Par Al. De Humboldt. Folio, Paris, 1810. 

A report was read from the Council, announcing the receipt from the 
Court of Chancery of a part of the surplus income arising from the Steven- 
son bequest, and suggesting the appropriation of a certain sum to the 
printing of the calendars of the Society’s proclamations and broadsides, 
which have been compiled by Mr. Robert Lemon, and also for.the printing 
of a catalogue of the library. 

Mr. William Romaine Callender, jun., and Mr. Charles Villiers Bayly, 
were elected Fellows, 

The ballot was also taken for Viscount Raynham, M.P., who was de- 
clared duly elected Fellow of the Society. 

Mr, STEPHEN Stone exhibited a small bucket and a pair of dish-shaped 
brooches, ornamented with snake-like figures, found accidentally, in the 
spring of the present year, in the unexplored portion of the Anglo-Saxon 
cemetery at Brighthampton. Also a bone spindle-whirl, and a bone pin, 
found in the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Yelford, Oxon. 

Viscount Foixkrstone exhibited, through the Secretary, a bronze 
dagger-blade, found on his Lordship’s estate at Homington, three and 
a-half miles from Salisbury, by labourers digging a foundation for a cot- 
tage. The skeleton with which it was discovered, as well as a small urn, 
were unfortunately broken into fragments. 

Mr. G. B. Baxer exhibited, through Mr. B. B. Woodward, a flint celt, 
recently found in a pit of the most recent drift gravel on the west side of 
Bungay Common, Suffolk. 

Mr. Evans read a paper on the occurrence of flint implements in undis- 
turbed beds of gravel. sand, and clay, (such as are known by geologists 
under the name of drift,) in several localities, both on the Continent and in 
this country. The first discovery of these implements is due to M. Boucher 
de Perthes, of Abbeville, who in the pits in that neighbourhood found flints, 
evidently fashioned by the hand of man, under such conditions as forced 
upon him the conclusion that they must have been deposited in the spots 
where they were found at the very period of the formation of the contain- 
ing beds. 

M. de Perthes announced his discoveries in a work entitled Antiguités 
Celtiques et Antediluviennes, in two volumes, the first published in 1849, 
and the second in 1857; but owing in some measure to the admixture of 
theory with the facts therein stated, his work has not received the attention 
it deserves. The late discovery in the Brixham Cave, in Devonshire, of 
flint weapons, in conjunction with the bones of the extinct mammals, had 
brought the question of the co-existence of man with them again promi- 
nently forward among geologists, and determined Mr. Prestwich, F.R.S., 
who has devoted much attention to the later geological formations, to pro- 
ceed to Abbeville and investigate upon the spot the discoveries of M. de 
Perthes. He had there been joined by Mr. Evans, and they had together 
visited the pits where flint weapons had been alleged to have been found, 
both in the neighbourhood of Abbeville and Amiens. The chalk hills near 
both these towns are capped with drift, which, apparently, is continued 
down into the valleys, where it assumes a more arenaceous character, and 
in these beds of sand, as well as more rarely in the more gravelly beds 
upon the hills, mammalian remains have been found in large quantities, 
They include the extinct elephant, rhinoceros, bear, hyzena, tiger, stag, ox, 

Gent. Mag. Vox, CCVII, G 
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and horse; in fact, most of the animals whose bones are so commonly 
associated together in the drift and caverns of the post-Pliocene period. 

On the hills near Abbeville, and at St. Acheul, near Amiens, the drift 
varies in thickness from about ten to twenty feet, and consists of beds of 
subangular gravel, with large flints, and above them sands containing the 
fragile shells of freshwater mollusca and beds of brick-earth. It is among 
the basement beds of gravel, at a slight distance above the chalk, that the 
flint implements are usually found. They are of three forms :— 

1. Flakes of flint, apparently intended for knives or arrow-heads. 

2. Pointed implements, usually truncated at the base, and varying in 
length from four to nine inches, possibly used as spear or lance-heads, 
which in shape they resemble. 

3. Oval or almond-shaped implements, from two to nine inches in 
length, and with a cutting edge all round. They have generally one end 
more sharply curved than the other, and occasionally even pointed, and 
were possibly used as sling-stones, or as axes, cutting at either end, with 
a handle bound round the centre. 

The evidence derived from the implements of the first form is not of 
much weight, on account of the extreme simplicity of the implements, 
which at times renders it difficult to determine whether they are produced 
by art or by natural causes. This simplicity of form would also prevent 
the flint flakes made at the earliest period from being distinguishable from 
those of a later date. 

The case is different with the other two forms of implements, of which 
numerous specimens were exhibited, all indisputably worked by the hand 
of man, and not indebted for their shape to any natural configuration or 
peculiar fracture of the flint. They present no analogy in form to the 
well-known implements of the so-called Celtic or stone period, which, 
moreover, have for the most part some portion, if not the whole, of their 
surface ground or polished, and are frequently made from other stones than 
flint. Those from the drift are, on the contrary, never ground, and are 
exclusively of flint: they have indeed every appearance of having been 
fabricated by another race of men, who, from the fact that the Celtic stone 
weapons have been found in the superficial soil above the drift containing 
these under weapons, as well as from other considerations, must have 
inhabited this region of the globe at a period anterior to its so-called 
Celtic occupation. 

This difference in form and character from the ordinary types of stone 
implements strengthened the probability of their having been found under 
entirely different circumstances; and Mr. Evans then proceeded to ex- 
amine the evidence of their having been really discovered in undisturbed 
beds of gravel, sand, and clay. He shewed, from various circumstances in 
connection with them, such as their discolouration by contact with ochreous 
matter, whitening when imbedded in a clayey matrix, and in some in- 
stances being incrusted with carbonate of lime, the extreme probability of 
their having been deposited in these beds at the very time of their forma- 
tion, inasmuch as the unwrought flints adjacent to them had been affected 
in a precisely similar manner, and to no greater extent. This discoloura- 
tion and incrustation of the implements also proved that they had really 
been found in the beds out of which they were asserted to have been dug; 
and their number, and the depth from the surface at which they were 
found, were such that if they had been buried at any period subsequent to 
the formation of the drift, some evident traces must have been left of the 
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holes dug for this purpose; but none such had been observed, though 
many hundreds of the implements had been found dispersed through the 
mass. But besides this circumstantial evidence, there was the direct testi- 
mony of MM. Boucher de Perthes, Rigollot, and others, to the fact of 
these implements having been discovered underneath undisturbed beds of 
drift, and many of them under the immediate eye of M. de Perthes, who, 
indeed, had been the first to point out the existence of these implements to 
the workmen. Of the correctness of this testimony, the writer, when 
visiting with Mr. Prestwich the gravel pit at St. Acheul, near Amiens, had 
received ocular proof. There, at the depth of eleven feet from the surface, 
in the face of the bank, or wall, or gravel, the whole of which, with the 
exception of the surface soil, had its layers of sand, gravel, and clay en- 
tirely undisturbed, was one of these implements, tn stfu, with only the edge 
exposed, the remainder being still firmly embedded in the gravel. After 
having photographs taken of it so as to verify its position, this implement 
had been exhumed, and was now exhibited with other specimens. At a 
subsequent visit of Mr. Prestwich and some other geologists, one of the 
party, by digging into the bank of gravel at a depth of sixteen feet from 
the surface, had dislodged a remarkably fine weapon of the oval form, the 
beds above being also in a perfectly undisturbed condition. 

The inevitable conclusion drawn from these facts was, that M. Boucher 
de Perthes’ assertions were fully substantiated, and that these implements 
had been deposited among the gravel at the time of the formation of the 
drift. And this conclusion was corroborated in the most remarkable man- 
ner by discoveries which had been made long since in England, but whose 
bearing upon this question had, until the present time, been overlooked. 

In the thirteenth volume of the Arch@ologia is an account by Mr. Frere, 
in 1797, of the discovery of some flint weapons at Hoxne, in Suffolk, in 
conjunction with elephant remains, at a depth of eleven to twelve feet from 
the surface, in gravel, overlaid by sand and brick-earth, presenting a section 
extremely analogous with some that might be found near Amiens or Abbe- 
ville. Some of these weapons are preserved in the Museum of the Society 
of Antiquaries, and in the British Museum, and are identical in form with 
those found on the Continent. Mr. Prestwich had been to Hoxne and veri- 
fied the discoveries recorded by Mr. Frere. Flint implements are still 
found there, as well as mammalian remains, but in diminished quantity, 
only two of the weapons having been brought to light during last winter. 

Another of these implements is in the British Museum, having been for- 
merly in the Kemp and Sloane collections, and is recorded to have been 
found with an elephant’s tooth in Gray’s Inn Lane. Similar implements 
also reported to have been found in the gravel near Peterborongh. 

These accumulated facts prove almost beyond controversy the simulta- 
neous deposition of instruments worked by the hand of man, with bones of 
the extinct mammalia in the drift of the post-Pliocene period. Whether 
the age of man’s existence upon the earth is to be carried back far beyond 
even Egyptian or Chinese chronology, or that of the extinct elephant, rhi- 
noceros, and other animals brought down nearer to the present time than 
has commonly been allowed, must remain a matter of conjecture. Thus 
much appears nearly indisputable, that at a remote period, possibly before 
the separation of England from the Continent, this portion of the globe 
was densely peopled by man; that implements, the work of his hands, 
were caught up together with the bones of the extinct mammals, by the 
rush of water through whose agency the gravel beds were formed; that 
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above this gravel, in comparatively tranquil fresh water, thick beds of sand 
and loam were deposited full of the delicate shells of fresh-water mollusca ; 
and that where all this took place now forms table-land on the summit of 
hills nearly 200 feet above the level of the sea, in a country whose level is 
now stationary, and the face of which has remained unaltered during the 
whole period which history or tradition embraces. 

In conclusion, Mr. Evans suggested a careful examination of all beds of 
drift in which elephant remains had been found, with a view of ascertaining 
the co-existence with them of these flint implements, and still further illus- 
trating their history. 

Their rudeness, and the fact that they had not been sought for by those 
who have investigated the drift, may well account for their not having been 
more generally found. He mentioned the banks of the Thames, the 
eastern coast of England, the western coast of Sussex, the valleys of the 
Avon, Severn, and Ouse, as localities where the existence of the mammali- 
ferous drift was well known, and where there was every probability that a 
search for these implements, the earliest records of the human race, would 
be rewarded by success. 


June9. Octavius Mora@ay, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. 

An unanimous resolution was passed sanctioning the expenditure con- 
templated by the Council. 

The Secretary announced the present to the Society of an oil painting 
by — Lee, R.A., representing the Cromlech at Drew Stainton, Somerset- 
shire, which had been purchased by the subscription of several of the 
Fellows. 

The Rev. Samuel William King was elected Fellow. 

Mr. Rozert Cort exhibited two deeds, one dated the 1st of May, 
86 Elizabeth, to which Robert Catesbye, the chief conspirator of the Gun- 
powder Plot, is an executing party; the other dated 18th of June, 38 
Elizabeth, to which Christopher Blounte and Lady Leicester are parties. 

Mr. B. Ni@utrn@ae exhibited, through the Secretary, several very 
interesting personal ornaments, obtained from Anglo-Saxon cemeteries in 
East Kent, consisting of fibule, a jewelled buckle, an ouche set with gar- 
nets, and a gold bulla. 

The Rev, James Baaer presented a photograph of a small urn, similar 
in shape to many discovered in the ancient potteries of the New Forest, 
explored by the Rev. J. P. Bartlett and Mr. Akerman, (See Archeologia, 
vol. xxxv., plate iii. fig. 6.) The present example was found with a human 
skeleton at Crux Easton, near Newbury, a short time since. 

Mr. STEPHEN STONE exhibited the brass matrix of an oval-pointed seal, 
bearing the device of a squirrel, and the legend,— 

JE SVIS SEL DAMY? LEL. 
It was found lately in a field near Yelford, Oxon. 

Mr. Jonn WILiIAMs presented to the Society’s Museum a flint arrow- 
head found in Ireland. 

Mrs. Mary Ann Everett Green communicated, through Mr. Bruce, 
V.-P., transcripts of two petitions preserved in the State Paper Office. 
The first is from Mistress Cromwell, the widow of the Protector, praying 
the King to “ vouchsafe her a protection, without which she cannot expect 
now, in her old age, a safe retirement in any place.” The other is from 
Henry Cromwell, the Protector’s son, praying the King to “ deale favor- 
ably with him,” with regard to forfeited lands in Ireland. ‘The first of 
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these petitions is endorsed in the handwriting of Secretary Nicholas,— 
‘¢Old Mrs. Cromwell, Noll’s wife—Petition,”’ 

Mr. W. H. Harr read Observations on some Brasses in the Church of 
Low Leighton, Essex, which had been tampered with in some injudicious 
attempts at restoration. 

Mr. J. J. Howarp exhibited four deeds, with seals attached, preserved 
in the muniment-room at Maxstoke Castle, Warwickshire, which were 
illustrated by observations, read by Mr. T. W. King, York Herald. 

Mr. Howard also exhibited a document under the hands and seals of 
William Fleetwood, Serjeant-at-Law, Recorder of London temp. Elizabeth, 
and Matthew Dale, Esq., two of the Commissioners of the Queen’s Subsidy 
appointed for the borough of Southwark :— 

“We, Willm Fletewood, Seriant-at-lawe, Recorder of the Cittie of Lon- 
don, and Mathew Dale, Esquyer, two of the Comissions* amongest others, 
for the Borrough of Southwarke, in the Countie of Surrey, appoynted for 
the taxinge and levyinge of the Subsidie graunted to the Queenes Matic, at 
the pliament houlden at West’m in the xxix” yere of her Maty Raigne, doe 
signifie unto the Lord highe Treasurer of England and to the Barons of her 
Mat’ Cot of Excheq", that John White, gent, at the taxinge and levying of 
the last payment of the same subsidie, was comorant and abyding w*® his 
houshould and family in the Bridghouse, wthin the said Borroughe, and 
was there assessed and taxed at vil, in goods, and hath payed for the 
last payment of the said subsidie after that rate to her Mat’. In witnes 
wherof we the said Comysion’ have hereunto set our hands and seales, the 
xij‘ day of Aprill, 1589, Annoq: R: R’ne: Eliz: xxxi. 

(Signed and sealed) - 
‘“*W. Fietewoopr, Matuew Darr.” 

The seal of Fletewood is his coat of arms,— Party per pale nebulé az. and 
or, six martlets counterchanged. The seal of Matthew Dale is a bird with 
wings outspread. 

The certificate is on paper, and the seals are impressed on pieces of the 
same paper cut out and turned up for the purpose. 

Mr. Corner stated that he had, at the request of Mr. Howard, prepared 
some account of Fletewood, comprising some letters from the State Paper 
Office which had not yet appeared in print, and some wills not hitherto 
referred to in any of the memoirs of Fletewood, of whom there would be 
found a very well written account in the Biographia Britannica by Dr. 
Kippis and other learned authors, and that many of Fletewood’s letters, 
which are very curious and illustrative of the state of society at the, period, 
were printed in Sir H. Ellis’s “« Original Letters illustrative of English His- 
tory,” in Mr. Thomas Wright’s “ Queen Elizabeth and her Times,”’ and in 
the notes to the memoir of Fleetwood in the Biographia Britannica®* ; but 
as the evening was far advanced, Mr. Corner said he would not detain the 
Society by reading, at that time, the memoir of Fleetwood which he had 
prepared. He would, therefore, merely call the attention of the Society to 
a most interesting manuscript compiled by Fleetwood, and presented by him 
to the Lord Mayor and Aldermen on his resigning the office of Recorder 
July 31, 1576, as a perpetual token of his goodwill towards the city. 





* See also Serjeant Fleetwood’s Itinerariwm ad Windsor, in Particulars Respecting 
Thomas Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, by John Bruce, Esq., V.P.S.A. 

» It appears from Repertory 22, fo. 342 b, that Fleetwood resigned his office of Re- 
corder on this day, but the certificate now before the Society is dated in 1589, and 
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This curious book, called Liber Fletewood, is still preserved with great 
care in the Town Clerk’s office at Guildhall, and the Society were favoured 
by the Corporation of London with an exhibition of it. It is a folio 
volume of parchment, bound in rough leather, and has the name of 
« Fleetwood” let into the cover, under a piece of transparent horn. It 
contains :— 

1, An epistle by William Fletewoode, “ To the right honorable and right 
worshipful the Lord Maior and Aldermen of the most renouanned and 
famus Citie of London,” dated “ the laste of Julie, 1576, from Bacon house, 
in Noble Street, near Stayninge’s Church.” (See Stow’s “ Survey,” 
Aldersgate Ward.) 

2. The several names of all the courts within this realm of England. 

8. The armes of the Lord Mayor and his brethren, being Aldermen this 
present year, 1576; also his own arms, and those of the principal City 
officers at that time‘. The arms are nicely emblazoned, but no mottos 
accompany them. 

4. The liberties, franchises, and customs of the city of London‘, 

5. The liberties, customs, and charters of the Cinque Ports. 

6. The Queen’s prerogative on the Salt Shores. 

7. That to marye or contract without the consent of parents is not 
lawful. 

8. A Treates concerning Corporations. 

9. A Treates of the Exchequer, being the original Court of the whole 
realme. 

10. Alle such liberties of St. Martyn’s-le-Grand in London, whiche here- 
tofore have bene most secreatly kept fromme the knowledge of this Citie®. 

In the year 1576, a reversion of one of the four clerkships in the Mayor's 
Court was granted to Thomas Weston, clerk to William Fleetwood, Esq., 
Recorder, for his great pains in writing a book called “ Fleetwood,” which 
book the said Recorder freely gave to the City‘. 

Of Matthew Dale, whose signature and seal are attached with Fleet- 
wood’s to the certificate exhibited by Mr. Howard, Mr. Corner stated that 
he was Steward of Southwark from 1597 to 1601, in which latter year he 





clearly designates him as then being Recorder of the City of London. His successor, 
Edward Coke, was not elected till 1591. 

© Names of the dignitaries whose arms are given :—Thomas Offley, miles ; Rowland 
Hayward, miles; William Allen, miles; Lionell Duckett, miles; John Rivers, miles; 
Thomas Ramsey, miles; Richard Pipe, miles; Nicholas Woodrof, miles; Johan Branch, 
miles ; Jeames Harvey, miles; Thomas Blank, Edward Osborn, Thomas Pullyson, Wool- 
stan Dixy, William Kympton, George Barne, Thomas Starkey, George Bond, (Aldermen 
passed the Mayoralty); William Fletewood, Recorder; John Allot, William Webb, 
— Rowe*, ... Richard Martine, Martine Calthorp, John Hart, Ralphe Woodcock, 
(Aldermen below the Chair); John Mab, Chamberlain; Bernard Randolph, Common 
Serjeant ; William Sebright, Common Clerk ; Thomas Norton +. 


¢ This portion of the work is acknowledged to be almost wholly derived from Liber’ 


Albus. 

. Mr. Corner is indebted to the kindness of H. T. Riley, Esq., M.A., the learned 
editor of the Liber Albus, for this catalogue of the contents of Liber Fletewood. 

£ Rep. 22, fo. 341. 


* Rowe’s Christian name is blank ; one Christian and surname omitted after him. 

+ Thomas Norton was Member of Parliament for, and Remembrancer of, the City of London. See 
an account of a manuscript treatise by him on the ancient duties of the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
of London, by J. Payne Collier, Esq., V.P.S.A., Arch@ologia, vol. xxxvi.; and further particulars | f 
him, and of State proceedings in matters of religion, in the years 1581 and 1582, by William Durrant 
Cooper, Esq., F'.8.A., Arche@ologia, ibid. 
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was elected one of the burgesses in Parliament for the borough of South- 
wark, but sat only in the Parliament held that year. 

Rubbings from three ancient monumental inscriptions in Winchester 
Cathedral were exhibited by the Rev. W. H. Gunner, of Winchester Col- 
lege. Observations upon them, in a letter addressed to W. S. Walford, 
Esq., F.S.A., were read by Mr. B. B. Woopwarp, F.S.A. The first of 
these inscriptions, which is in the south aisle of the presbytery, is Hic LacET 
Ricarpvs Wixi Senroris Reeis Firt: er Beorn Dvx. The second, 
which is over a long arch at the base of the parclose, near the former, reads 
thus, Intvs EsT corpvs Ricnwarp1 WILLHELMI CoNQvEsToRIS FILII 
rt BeoryiEe Dycis. The age of the first inscription, as was afterwards 
shewn by a comparison of the forms of the letters with those beneath the 
niches in the arcade over the Holy Hole, is the latter part of the twelfth 
century. The second inscription is the work of Bishop Fox, in the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century. Milner, in a note to his second edition, 
shews that he was informed respecting a passage in the Anglo-Saxon 
Chronicle which affords the explanation of these inscriptions, but he did 
not think it more than a “ probable” explanation. Remembering, however, 
that Bearn never belonged to the Conqueror or his sons, and observing the 
date of earlier inscriptions, the fact that at the rebuilding of the cathedral by 
Bishop Walkelin all the earlier interments of persons of note were removed, 
and that even now the mortuary chests shew that the relics of more than 
one eminent person were inclosed in the same sarcophagus, we are bound 
to conclude that Beorn, a kinsman of Canute, whose burial in the cathedral 
is recorded in the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, sub ann. 1049, is intended by 
Beorn Dux, which Bishop Fox has changed inte a title of the son of the 
Conqueror. 

The third inscription is now inside the presbytery, at the base of one of 
the southern parcloses, and reads thus, Hic racer Epmvnpvys Rex. 
ErELDREDI Reats Fitivs. It is of the same age as the older of the two 
preceding inscriptions, and it was formerly where Bishop Gardiner’s chantry 
now is. ‘Thomas Rudborne and John of Exeter, two chroniclers of Win- 
chester in the fifteenth century, misled by the imitation of the Anglo-Saxon 
p, called this Edmund the son of King Alfred; and Milner, who read the 
character as a p(w), accepted their interpretation. On one of the mor- 
tuary chests he is described Qui vivente patre, regia sceptra tulit. And. 
finally, Dr. Petrie, in the edition of Asser, contained in the A/onumenta 
Historica Britannica, vol. i. p. 485, has introduced this Edmund into the 
text as a son of Alfred who died in the lifetime of his father. But not only 
is it quite plain that the name of the father is Etheldred, and not Alfred, but 
neither in the Codex Diplomaticus, nor in any other unquestionable autho- 
rity, does any son of Alfred appear bearing the name of Edmund, or crowned 
and dead before his father’s death. The only King Edmund, son of a King 
Etheldred, is Edmund Ironside, who is said to have been buried at Glaston- 
bury. It is a problem requiring solution, therefore, who was this Edmund ? 

The Society’s meetings were then adjourned to November 17th. 
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BRITISH ARCH AZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, 


May 25. George Godwin, Esq., F.R.S., 
F\S.A., V.-P., in the Chair. 

George Greenhill, Esq., Priory-lodge, 
Barnes; C. A. Hance, Esq., of Alexander- 
square; and Joseph Wyon, Esq., of Re- 
gent-street, were elected Associates. 

Mr. Forman exhibited a cordiformed 
purse of blue silk, with richly wrought 
silver filigrane and plaques of enamel, 
intended to hold jettons. 

Mr. Syer Cuming exhibited a plaque of 
enamel of a similar character, but having 
a French motto, whilst the former had one 
in German, 

Mr. Nightingale produced the matrix 
of a seal in coarse jet, having as legend 
ROBERTO DE Avo. It is a forgery, and 
the surface of the stone has been pecked 
all over to give to it an air of antiquity. 

Mr. Adams exhibited the head of a demi- 
lance of the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It was found near a ditch which 
divides the parish of Staines from Wyrar- 
disbury, in Bucks. 

Mr. Cuming made some observations on 
the gill as a drinking vessel and as a mea- 
sure, and produced a specimen found in 
the Thames of the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, on the site of the old 
London Bridge. It was what was then 
e:lled a quifting pot. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, F.S.A., occupied 
the remainder of the evening by a minute 
description of the ancient Uriconium, and 
explained the results of the excavations 
already made at Wroxeter. He produced 
various tessere, iron implements, pins, 
glass, pottery, &c., together with plans 
and drawings of the several portions of 
buildings now laid open. 

The thanks of the meeting were voted 
to Mr. Wright for his able address 4nd 
his offer of a complete paper on the sub- 
ject for the Journal, which will be fully 
illustrated. The members and the public 
were urged to contribute towards the ex- 
eavations now in progress, which promise 
such very satisfactory results, It was an- 
nounced that the President, the Earl of 
Carnarvon, had appointed the Congress of 
the Association in Berkshire to be held 
from the 12th to the 17th of September 
inclusive. 


June 8. T. J. Pettigrew, Esq., F.R.S., 
F.S.A., V.-P., in the Chair. 

Swynfen Jervis, Esq., of Barleston-hall, 
Staffordshire; John Christopher Powle, 
Esq., of New Inn; Rev. C. F. Wyatt, of 
— Wheatley, Oxon; Henry Sadler 


Mitchell, Esq., of Great Prescott-street ; 
Cornelius Carter, Esq., of Grosvenor-st. ; 
Thomas William Davies, Esq., of Lousdale- 
road, Barnes, and John Scott, Esq., of 
King William-street, were elected Asso- 
ciates. 

Mr. Baskcomb exhibited letters patent 
of William and Mary 1691, granting to 
John Barkstead of the City of London, 
Merchant, the privilege for fourteen years 
of using an invention made by him “for 
making of calicoes, muslins, and other fine 
cloths of the sort out of other wool of the 
growth and product of our plantations in 
the West Indies to as great a perfection 
as those that are brought over and im- 
ported hither from Calecut, and other 
places in the East India.” To this in- 
strument a fine impression of the Great 
Seal in yellow wax was dependent. 

Mr. John Moore, of West Coher, Somer- 
set, sent a drawing and sections of the 
nether stone of a pot quern found in his 
garden whilst excavating for the erection 
of a wall. ‘I'he quern is 6 inches in height, 
and 113 diameter at the base. The aper- 
ture through which the meal escaped re- 
presents a semicircular arched doorway, 
with a large fleur-de-lis sculptured above 
it. It is to be referred to the thirteenth 
century. 

Mr. W. H. Forman exhibited a fine ex- 
ample of the “inkhorn and penner” of the 
second half of the sixteenth century. It 
is of bronze, or rather latten, and the ink 
vessel is of an elegant vase shape, sculp- 
tured with foliage and animals, and hang- 
ing to the penner by chains. These ex- 
amples are rare. 

Mr. Gibbs exhibited sketches of two 
large black-jacks, or bombards, still pre- 
served at Knole-house, Kent. 

* Mr. T. Ingall exhibited a trader’s token 
which is not in the Beaufoy Cabinet, On 
the obv. AT YE GENERAL MVNKES, on the 
rev. HEAD IN CHURCH LANE. 

Dr. Kendrick exhibited a leaden medal 
commemorative of the acquittal of the 
Seven Bishops, June 29,1688, Their pro- 
files are sculptured on the obverse. 

Mr. G. G. Adams also produced a brass 
medal with full-faced busts of the Bishops, 
and he possesses an oil painting in which 
they are introduced in a similar way. 

Mr. Wakeman exhibited an ampulla- 
shaped reliquary of glass more than two 
inches in height, mounted in silver gilt, 
and painted in the interior, representing 
the Annunciation, and St. Francis de 
Assisi receiving the stigmata, It is of 
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Italian fabric circa 1600. Mr. W. also 
produced a glass etni four inches long, 
mounted in gold, and elegantly enamelled 
with flowers and birds enriched with gild- 
ing. The knot for keeping back the 
spring is set with a ruby. This is also 
Italian, but of the commencement of the 
eighteenth sec. 

Mr.S. Wood produced a very early and 
fine specimen of Valenciennes lace, exceed- 
ingly elegant and delicate. It was of the 
end of the seventeenth sec. 

Mr. Syer Cuming read a curious paper 
on Battersea Enamels, an art practised 
during the latter part of the reign of 
George II. and the commencement of 
that of George III. The only notice in 
reference to this kind of enamelling is to 
be found in Walpole’s Catalogue. The 
specimens are very rare, none are to be 
found in the British Museum, or the South 
Kensington Museum, or the Economic 
Museum. The subject gave rise to a dis- 
cussion, and the specimens were exhibited. 

Mr. Thomas Wright sent a drawing of 
the capital of a column measuring three 
feet in height found at Wroxeter. It 
shewed that the houses at Uriconium 
were not wanting in architectural decora- 
tion. The works are proceeding with pro- 
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mise of exceedingly interésting results, the 
whole of which will be recorded and illus- 
trated by the Association. 

The Rev. Mr. Kell and Mr. Ernest Wil- 
kins forwarded notic-s of the discovery of 
a Roman villa at Carisbrooke, in the Isle 
of Wight. The excavations are still in 
progress, but already two tessellated pave- 
ments, pottery, glass, hair-pins, bones of 
animuls, oyster-shells, &c., have been found. 
The particulars will be recorded when the 
examination has been completed, and the 
antiquities found are to be deposited in 
the Newport Museum. 

An elaborate paper on the Rock Basins 
at Dartmoor, and on some other British 
remains in this island, was read. It was 
by Sir Gardner Wilkinson, V.-P., and 
illustrated by numerous drawings and 
plans, all by his experienced hand. This 
will be printed in extenso, and illustrated, 

The Chairman announced that the Earl 
of Carnarvon had fixed the congress to 
take place at Newbury, commencing on 
the 12th, and terminating on the 17th of 
September. It will not be confined to 
Berkshire, but embrace the borders of 
Hants., taking in the well-known Roman 
station at Silchester. 


KILKENNY AND SOUTH-EAST OF IRELAND ARCHZZOLO- 
GICAL SOCIETY. 


May,25. A meeting of this Society 
was held in the Tholsel, the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Ossory, President, in the Chair. 

The Honorary Secretaries announced 
that the issue of the January Part of the 
Society’s “ Journal” was delayed, in con- 
sequence of the time required to engrave 
suitably the magnificent ancient Irish 
fibula found in the county of Kilkenny, 
and exhibited at that meeting. The en- 
gravings were now, however, all complete, 
and the Part would be in the hands of 
members in a few days. 

Mr. Graves stated that it was the pur- 
pose of the Hon. Secretaries to publish a 
History of the County and City of Kil- 
kenny in the pages of the “Journal” of 
the Society. This could, of course, only 
be accomplished by degrees, and would 
take a long period to complete. How- 
ever, it seemed to be the only mode in 
which the local history could ever be 
brought out, and he trusted that the 
committee having lately devoted so much 
space to other districts of Ireland, distant 
members would bear with the closer at- 
tention which for some time to come 


Gent. Mac. Vou, CCVII. 


would be paid to the history of the county 
and city which had originated the Society. 
The History of the Cathedral of St. Canice 
having been already published, the authors 
were naturally led to take up the thread 
where it had been left off, and proceed 
with the history of the city, be‘ore they 
attempted the county of Kilkenny; and 
as the ancient Corporation of the Irish 
town of Kilkenny was intimately con- 
nected with the cathedral, and was pro- 
bably of more ancient date than the Eng- 
lish settlement at Kilkenny, it naturally 
claimed priority of attention. He (Mr. 
Graves) had undertaken to tréat of thé 
ancient history and architecture of the 
town, whilst his friend and collaborateur, 
Mr. Prim, would take in hand the social 
history of the community, and compile the 
local annals. 

Mr. Graves then read the first portion 
of the “ History of the City of Kilkenny.” 

The Rev. Duncan M’Callum sent a 
paper on the topography of two localities 
in his neighbourhood, in the Western 
Highlands of Scotland. 

Mr. Herbert F. Hore contributed & no- 


H 








tice of the Calendar of the State Papers 
relating to Ireland. 

Mr. 'l’. Davis White sent some curious ex- 
tracts from ancient wills formerly pre- 
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served at the Consistorial Office of Cashel, 
but now removed to Waterford. 

The meeting then adjourned to the first 
Wednesday in July. 


THE ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF BRITTANY. 


A Goop many of our readers will pro- 
bably find their summer excursion affected 
by the event which we have to announce, 
the suppression by the French Govern- 
ment of tle Archeological Association of 
Brittany. Each of the three kingdoms 
was to have sent out a band of persons 
learned in Celtic lore, or at least interested 
in it, in answer to an invitation from our 
ancient cousins, the Britons on the other 
side of the Channel. Anticipation ran 
high on either side among all concerned 
in this genial project; when it was sud- 
denly quashed by an exercise of power, 
such as will seem strange to English 
readers. 

The Breton Association was formed 
during the reign of Louis Philippe, and 
has lasted sixteen years. It consisted of 
two sections, one of Agriculture, and the 
other of Archeology. It was a voluntary 
association, formerly under the patronage 
of Government, but practically independ- 
ent. An application to Government was 
required by law as a preliminary to the 
formation of such a society; but this re- 
quirement satisfied, the Association was 
left to its own course uncontrolled. It 
made its own constitution, elected its own 
officers, organized its own proceedings. 
Once a-year, for the last sixteen years, 
the archeologists and agriculturists of 
Brittany have met together in one or 
other of their towns, taking the five de- 
partments in rotation. The pleasures of 
history and of science, blended with those 
of friendship, have conspired to render 
the week thus spent together one of the 
brightest weeks of the year. 

Few of our readers but look back with 
satisfaction upon the meetings or the dis- 
courses, or the excursions which have risen 
out of such Associations among ourselves. 
Nowhere is a new bit of information more 
heartily relished than when it is acquired 
under genial and exhilarating circum- 
stances. But all these refreshments and 
enjoyments have been snatched away from 
our fellow-Britons across the sea; and this 
on the eve of a meeting which promised 
more than any before it. 

_ The Archzological branch of this Asso- 
ciation had long desired to be better ac- 
quainted with their relatives of the other 
surviving Keltic races, especially with 


those who have been led by a similarity 
of taste to form themselves into similar 
societies. Accordingly, last year they in- 
vited the Welsh, Irish, and Scotch Archexo- 
logical Sccieties to come across to their 
réunion, and to accept of their hospitality. 
The “insular societies’ were not able to 
bring themselves into movement the same 
year, but they promptly reciprocated the 
friendly sentiment, and made an engage- 
ment for the year 1859. Among the let- 
ters of this purport is one in French from 
the Bishop of St. Asaph, as President of 
the Cambrian Archeological Society, which 
was read last year before the meeting at 
Quimper, and was received with enthu- 
siasm. The combined assemblage was to 
have met this year at Vannes, under its 
distinguished president, M. le Vicomte de 
la Villemarqué. This town, the chef-lieu 
of the Morbihan, was chosen, out of course, 
for its proximity to those objects which 
would most delight the insular Kelts, 
These are the famous megalithic monu- 
ments of Karnac, of Lokmariaker, and 
those of the Bay of Morbihan. Moreover, 
the neighbourhood is well inhabited, and 
many a scheme of hospitality and of do- 
mestic reception was already ramifying 
out of the central plan in favour of our 
countrymen. The Bretons are as well 
known in France for their hospitality, as 
the'r nearest kin, the Cornishmen, are in 
England. 

But all these amenities have been anni- 
hilated at a blow. The Minister of the 
Interior has been led to perceive the in- 
consistency of such proceedings with a 
certain law against associations in géneral, 
which law was made in 1852, shortly after 
the coup @état. The peaceful Bretons, 
who loved archzology and meddled not in 
politics, found one morning in their family 
newspapers a ‘brief arrét, declaring in 
ministerial language that their Associa- 
tion was dissolved. Nous voila dissonc! 
is their mutual salute. 

This Association has, during the years 
of its existence, given a valuable stimulus 
to the pursuits of history, of architecture, 
and of Celtic philology. From its mem- 
bers have procéeded several valuable works 
which have been crowned by the Academy. 
Literature had in Brittany a centre, a tri- 
bune (as they say in France) which it has 
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now lost. Hard as it must seem to these 
good Bretons to have the series of their 
labours interrupted, and to find their men- 
tal efforts weakened by isolation, it isdoubly 
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galling at a moment when it involves the 
cancelling of an extensive plan, and the 
withdrawal of hospitalities widely and 
bountifully proffered.— Guardian. 


WROXETER EXCAVATIONS. 


A COMMITTEE has been formed for pro- 
moting the excavations on the site of the 
Roman city of Uriconium, at Wroxeter 
near Shrewsbury, consisting of — 


Earl Stanhope, P.R.S.A. 
Viscount Hill, Lora-lieutenant of Shropshire. 
Lord Londesborough. 
Lord Braybrooke. 
Lord Talbot de Malahide. 
Lord Lindsay. 
Beriah Botfield, Esq., M.P. 
The Hon. R. Windsor Clive, M.P. 
R. Monckton Milnes, Esq., M.P. 
H. Danby Seymour, Esq., M.P. 
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These excavations have been carried on 
by the zeal and activity of a few indi- 
viduals, and have been supported hitherto 
chiefly by local subscription; but the 
time has now arrived when, as the his- 
torical interest of the excavations can no 
longer be doubtful, it becomes necessary 
to seek the means of carrying them on 
upon a more extensive scale, by making 
an appeal to the public; and with this 
view the above noblemen and gentlemen; 
who have formed themselves into a com- 
mittee, invite all those who take an in- 
terest in the history and antiquities of 
their country, to give their assistance in 
promoting an undertaking of so much 
national importance. 

Contributions may be sent to the Hono- 
rary Secretary, 17, Bucklersbury, City, 
E.C. 


A good beginning has already been 
made by the Society of Antiquaries, who 
have contributed £50 towards the exca- 
vations, which shews the estimate that 
body has formed of their value. We may 
mention that the workmen are steadily 
proceeding to uncover a large Roman 
mansion, of which, and other portions, 
we shall give a full account in the August 
Magazine. 





HISTORICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS REVIEWS. 


The Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical 
Architecture. By MattHEw HoLBEcHE 
Bioxam. Tenth edition. (Kent & Co.)— 
Few books have done better service in 
their day than this useful compendium, 
and we hail the appearance of a tenth 
edition with much satisfaction. It has 
grown in bulk very considerably since its 
first appearance thirty years ago! and has 
kept pace with the times, changing its 
character by degrees from the milk for 
babes to the meat for strong men. A 
tenth edition would hardly have called 
for notice from us, but that the two new 
chapters now added, and which occupy 
nearly half of the present bulky volume, 
are in themselves an important work, full of 
learning, and exhibiting the results of the 
researches of a life devoted to the study 


of ecclesiastical antiquities. The subject 
of them is “ The Internal Arrangement of 
Churches, 1. before, 2. after the Refor- 
mation.” Both are full of most minute 
and careful investigation, nvt in books 
only, but by personal observation also. 
He begins by stating his object :— 


“ Notwithstanding the spoliation of our 
English churches, especially of those of 
conventual foundation, in the reign of Henry 
the Eighth, and the changes effected in the 
ritual and ceremonies of the Church in the 
reign of Edward the Sixth, and the destruc- 
tive violence occasioned by the Puritans in 
the middle of the seventeenth century, our 
ancient churches still retain relics of the 
past, not as yet swept entirely away. 
‘These point to usages in religious worship 
with which our ancestors were familiar, but 
which, some having been abrogated, and 
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others differing in many respects from the 
Liturgical rites of the Reformed Church, 
cannot be fully understood without some 
knowledge of the former discipline of the 
Church, and of the services connected with 
it. As historic reminiscences, however, the 
vestiges thus left are not without their in- 
terest and value.”—(pp. 352, 353.) 


He then briefly recapitulates the history 
of Liturgies, and the concurrent use and 
arrangement of churches from the time 
of the apostles to the Reformation :— 


‘From Justin Martyr’s account of the 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, it is 
evident that there was in his time a set 
form of public worship. His first Apology 
was written within half-a-century of the 
death of the Apostle St. John.”—(p. 353, 
note. ) 

But he omits to mention the churches, 
or chapels, in the Catacombs at Rome 
used by the early Christians for the first 
three centuries, though these would con- 
siderably strengthen his argument. We 
are glad to see that he takes qa sound 
Anglican view throughout, and perhaps 
the recent works of Cardinal Wiseman 
and Mr. Northcote had rather alarmed 
him, and made him think it more safe 
not to touch on this ground. But the 
English Church has always distinctly 
referred to the Primitive Church as 
her model, and we need not fear to 
meet the Romanists on this ground; the 
artful sophistry and ingenious misrepre- 
sentations of those works have been fairly 
met and exposed by the plain statements 
of fact of the American Bishop Kip from 
personal observation, and we are enabled 
to guarantee his general accuracy. On all 
the points in dispute between the Roman 
and the Anglican Churches, the testimony 
of the Catacombs, so far as it goes, is dis- 
tinctly in favour of the Anglican view, 
though it is decidedly against the ultra- 
Protestant view. These small early 
churches, or chapels, are of the highest 
interest and importance. They support 
entirely the decent and comely perform- 
ance of divine worship from the earliest 
period, but they do not support the 
abuses and superstitions of Rome, and 
Mr. Bloxam might have availed himself 
of their testimony with advantage. They 
were ornamented as far as the means of 
the poor early converts would allow; the 
walls and vaults are covered with paint- 
ings, but the subjects are entirely Scriptu- 
ral, there are no legendary stories, and 
the figure of the Blessed Virgin occurs 
only once, we believe, and then evidently 
not as an object of worship, or “an aid to 
devotion,” but merely historically with 
other figures ; there is not a single crucifix 
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or representation of our Lord, excepting 
in the allegorical character of the Good 
Shepherd. ‘The inscriptions have all been 
so carefully removed, and so ingeniously 
arranged in the galleries of Rome, that 
considerable caution is necessary in trust- 
ing them, lest. we should mistake an in- 
scription of the sixth or seventh century, 
or later, for one of the second or third, 
but we believe it is certain that not one 
inscription before the fourth century is 
really in favour of Roman doctrine as 
distinct from Anglican. 

Mr. Bloxam proceeds rapidly to the 
Saxon period, and mentions that— 


‘¢ Prior to the arrival of Augustine towards 
the close of the sixth century, the ancient 
Liturgy of the British Church is supposed to 
have been the same as, or derived from, 
that of the Gallican Church. From the 
time of Augustine to the Reformation the 
liturgies of the English Church were derived 
from that of Gregory, probably at first with 
little or no alteration. Subsequently in 
different districts a variety of offices pre- 
vailed.”—(pp. 356, 357.) 


He might have added that the Gallican 
Liturgy itself was of Oriental origin, and 
not Roman, and that both the Gallican 
and the British Churches observed Easter 
according to theOriental reckoning, and 
long refused to adopt the Roman custom,— 
a proof of their Oriental origin. Mr. Bloxam 
then proceeds to describe the various 
customs of the Roman Church in England, 
of which traces are to be found in our 
ancient churches, and gives much curious 
antiquarian information, though not much 
that is new to us. More stress might 
have been laid on the worship of relics, and 
their exhibition on particular occasions: 
these had considerable influence on the 
form and arrangement of our churches ; 
the Saxon crypts at Hexham and Ripon, 
which he describes, with the passages 
round the central vault, were evidently 
coutrived for this purpose. In describing 
the altar he omits to mention that it was 
frequently of wood, and moveable, from 
the earliest period. Cardinal Wiseman 
himself mentions the wooden altar of St. 
Peter as still preserved among the relics 
at Rome, and as having probably been used 
in the Catacombs. One of the churches 
has the seat for the bishop or priest cut 
out of the rock, with its back against the 
east wall, so that the altar or table must 
have been placed in front of it; and in the 
present church of St. Peter, the Pope or 
the officiating priest stands behind the 
altar, looking across it towards the people 
when he consecrates the elements; this 
is probably according to ancient usage. 
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The credence-table, about which so much 
has been said, was clearly used in the 
Catacombs, a shelf or corbel being cut out 
of the rock on the side of the chapel 
evidently for that purpose. 

Mr. Bloxam gives some curious infor- 
mation respecting portable shrines and 
reliquaries, and mentions that “ Relics 
were sometimes deposited in the walls of 
churches, with a sculptured stone in front,” 
apparently in memory of the tombs in the 
Catacombs, where the bodies were all in- 
terred in that manner; this is new to 
us in English churches, but Mr. Bloxam 
proves his point, as he always does, in an 
unanswerable manner, by examples. The 
account of the Domus inclusum is so 
valuable, that we extract it entire :— 


“The Vestiariwm, or vestry, was gene- 
rally placed on the north side of the chan- 
cel, and in many instances was a subsee 
quent adjunct. Sometimes, however, we 
find it at the east and behind the altar, as 
at Langport, and Kingsbury Episcopi, 
Somersetshire; and occasionally, though 
very rarely, we meet with it on the south 
side of the chancel. In some instances the 
vestry contains an altar, with its accom- 
panying piscina, and in the thickness of the 
wall or at one angle, is a flight of steps lead- 
ing to a chamber above. This chamber 
contained a fireplace, and sometimes a closet 
or jakes, This arrangement is also to be 
met with in other parts of the church, as 
over a chantry chapel at the east end of an 
aisle. These chambers, as well as the small 
rooms over porches, are, with much proba- 
bility, conjectured to have served as the 
habitations of anchorites, or recluses, a 
numerous body previous to the Reforma- 
tion ;-and this kind of cell or dwelling was 
denominated a Rectusortum, or Domus 
Inclusi, It was also called an Anchorage, or 
Anker hold. This class of religious devotees 
may be traced up to the sixth century. 
Grimlaic, an anchorite priest of the ninth 
century, wrote a rule on the subject of re- 
cluses. Strictly the recluse was shut up in 
his or her cell, and the door blocked up 
with masonry, the only means of communi- 
cation being through a window. The office 
for the inclusion of anchorites, Reclusio 
Anachoritarium, we find in the Pontifical 
of Lacy, Bishop of Exeter, in the fourteenth 
century. In this service the sacrament of 
Extreme Unction was administered, and 
the prayer of commendation for the soul of 
the recluse was offered, lest being prevented 
by death, he should stand in need of those 
rites of the Church. Part of the funeral 
service was also performed, and the domus 
reclusorium, or anchorage, is represented 
as a sepulchre, into which the recluse entered, 
being, as it were, thenceforth dead to the 
world. Blomefield, in his ‘ History of Nor- 
wich,’ has preserved many particulars re- 

ecting ‘ankers’ and ‘ankresses,’ who 

welt in, or adjoining to, churches in that 
sity. In Za Mort d’Arthur, composed 


in the reign of Edward the Fourth, occurs 
a notice of a recluse in a relation of the 
adventures of Sir Launcelot :—‘Then he 
armed him, and took his horse; and as he 
rode that way he saw a chapel, where was 
a recluse, which had a window, that she 
might look up to the altar ; and all aloud 
she called Sir Launcelot, because he seemed 
a knight errant ; and then he came, and 
she asked him what he was, and of what 
place, and what he seeked.’” 

** Adjoining the little mountain Church of 
St. Patricio, South Wales, is an attached 
building or cell answering to that of the 
recluse described in Za Mort d’Arthur. 
It contains on the east side a stone altar, 
above which is a small window, now blocked 
up, which looked towards the high altar ; 
but there was no other internal communica- 
tion between this cell and the church, to the 
west end of which it is annexed. It appears 
as if destined for a recluse, who was also a 

riest. On the north side of the chancel of 

hipping Norton Church, Oxfordshire, is a 
revestry, which still contains an ancient stone 
altar; in the south wall is a piscina, and 

rojecting from the east wall is an image 
se rg Over this revestry is a loft or 
chamber, to which access is obtained by 
means of a staircase in the north-west angle, 
Apertures in the wall enabled the recluse to 
overlook the chancel and north aisle of the 
church. Adjoining the north side of the chan- 
cel of Warmington Church, Warwickshire 
isa revestry entered through an ogee-headed 
doorway, in the north wall of the chancel, 
down a descent of three steps. This revestry 
contains an ancient stone altar, projecting 
from a square-headed window in the east 
wall, and near the altar in the same wall is 
a piscina. In the south-west angle of this 
revestry is a flight of stone steps, leading up 
to a chamber or loft. This chamber contains 
in the west wall a fire-place, in the north- 
west angle a retiring closet or jakes, and in 
the south wall a small pointed window 
through which the high altar in the chance 
might be viewed. This is a most interesting 
and complete specimen of the domus inclusy 
The north transept of Clifton Campville 
Church, Staffordshire, contains a loft or 
chamber. In the tower of Boyton Church, 


- Wilts., is a chamber with a Sropioee, and a 


similar arrangement occurs in the tower of 
Upton Church, Nottinghamshire. Other in- 
stances of such a chamber or loft might 
readily be instanced. Becon, in his ‘Re- 
liques of Rome,’ published a.D, 1563, treats 
of ‘the monastical sect of recluses,’ and 
seems to allude to the low side grated 
window. ‘For who knoweth not that our 
recluses have grates of yron in theyr spe- 
lunckes and dennes, out of whic or 
looke.’ I have entered somewhat at lengt 
on this subject in a paper on the Domus 
Inclusi, read by me, A.D. 1853, at a meeting 
of the Lincolnshire Architectural Society, 
and printed in the Transactions of that 
Society.”—(pp. 481—434.) 


We must protest against this practice, 
which has been gradually creeping in for 
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some time, of men like Mr. Bloxam, who 
are public property, giving valuable papers 
upon subjects of general interest to the 
antiquarian world to the journal of some 
local society never heard of out of its own 
district, so that they are as much buried 
alive as the hermits themselves. What 
chance is there for an antiquary who 
happens to reside in Cornwall or in Ire- 
land ever seeing or hearing of the 
Journal of the Lincolnshire Society, of 
the existence of which we ourselves were 
hardly aware. Local journals should be 
confined to local subjects, and valuable 
papers on general subjects should be sent 
to some central organ, where all may 
see them, such as the GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE. 


“The Capella Carnaria, or charnel vault, 
is found within or near to some of our 
churches, but examples of such are not very 
numerous. Beneath the Churches of Folke- 
stone, Hythe, Ripon, Tamworth, and Wal- 
tham, a crypt contains the bones dug up 
from time to time from the surrounding 
burial-grounds. A charnel-house, adjoining 
the choir of the Church of Stratford-upon- 
Avon, was demolished at the commencement 
of the present century. The vault under the 
chancel of St. Gregory’s Church, Norwich, 
was a charnel. The charnel-vault beneath 
the Church of Rothwell, Northampton- 
shire, is filled with exhumed bones from the 
cemetery surrounding the church. Beneath 
the south transeptal Chapel of Norborough 
Church, Northamptonshire, is a very singular 
charnel-vault, lighted by two sloping and 
grated openings in the east wall. The floor 
of this vault is covered with human sculls 
and bones. Sometimes the capella carnaria 
was in the cemetery, as at Worcester Cathe- 
dral, Old St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, at 
Bury St. Edmund’s, at Norwich Cathedral, 
and at Durham. Of the latter the author 
of the ‘ Rites of Durham’ thus spake: ‘ Att 
the easte end of the said chapter house there 
is a garth called the centrie garth, where all 
the Priors and monckes was buried. In the 
said garth there was a vaulte all sett within 
either syde, with maison worke of stone, 
and likewise at eyther end, and over the 
myddes of the said vaut, ther dyd ly a faire 
through stone, and at either syde of the 
stone was open, so that when any of the 
mounckes was buryed, looke what bones 
was in his grave, they were taiken when he 
was buryed and throwne in the said vaulte, 
which vaut was made for the same purpose 
to be a charnell to cast dead men’s bones 
in.’ ”"—(pp. 434, 435.) 


Such vaults for the reception of the 
skulls and other human bones dug up in the 
churchyard were formerly more numer- 
ous than is commonly supposed, and their 
use might be revived with advantage in 
all burial-grounds. The custom is ancient 
and reverent, and is preserved in foreign 


countries far more than in England: for 
instance, in Brittany, where old customs 
have lingered more than in most other 
countries, they are almost universal, and 
form a conspicious object in every church- 
yard from the small detached buildings or 
chapels over them. In England such vaults 
have been very frequently destroyed and 
filled up within the last few years in order 
to level the floors, during the recent mania 
for innovations, mis-called restorations. 
These small crypts, or vaults, were com- 
monly under the raised platform of a side 
altar: that in the Abbey Church of Dor- 
chester, Oxfordshire, still exists, as the 
south aisle of that noble church has not 
yet been restored; those under the south 
aisles of St. Michael’s and St. Mary Mag- 
dalene Churches in Oxford have been de- 
stroyed within the last few years among 
the modern improvements, and most of 
our readers will call to mind similar in- 
stances. 


« Thé use of the smal] low side window, 
common in some districts, especially in 
churches erected in the thirteenth and four- 
teenth centuries, is as yet a vexrata questio, 
It is generally found in the south wall of the 
chancel, near the south-west angle, but 
sometimes on the opposite side, and oc- 
casionally even in one of the aisles, at no 
great distance from the ground, and fre- 
quently beneath a large window. These 
low side windows, or the lower portions of 
them, we commonly find closed up with 
masonry, and on examination they appear 
not to have been glazed, but externally 
covered with an iron grating, with a wooden 
shutter opening inwardly, the hinges of 
which are frequently left imbedded in the 
masonry, though the wooden shutter seldom 
remains. In the south aisle of Kenilworth 
Church, Warwickshire, is one of these win- 
dows, where the wooden shutter still re- 
mains, On the south-west side of the 
chancel, which is Decorated, of Lyddington 
Church, Rutlandshire, is a low side window 
of one light, divided by a transom ; of this 
the lower division is covered with an iron 

ting. Under the south-west window of 
the chancel of Cortlinstock Church, Notting- 
hamshire, is a small square low side window, 
guarded by two upright and two transverse 
iron bars. Adjoining this, in the interior, 
we sometimes find a stone seat and desk. 
In the north aisle of Doddington Church, 
Kent, is a lancet-arched window, cinque- 
foiled in the head ; the upper part of this 
window is protected with an iron grating, 
the lower part has been blocked up with 
masonry, but hinges of a wooden shutter 
are apparent: eastward of this, in the thick- 
ness of the wall, is a recess and bracket for 
an image or lamp, and beneath this, pro- 
jecting from the wall, is a stone desk. In 
the opposite wall is an ambrie or locker, 
the door of which is gone, though the staples 
remain. Amongst the purposes for which 
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these windows are conjectured to have been 
iermed, one is, that they were confessional 
windows, and this idea is strengthened b 
the following passage in a letter from Bedyil, 
one of the Commissioners, to Cromwell, 
at the visitation made on the suppression 
of religious houses and chantries :—‘ We 
think it best that the place wher thes freres 
have been wont to here outward confession 
of all commers at certen times of the yere 
be walled up, and that use to be for doen 
for ever.’ Another purpose for which these 
windows may have been used, was in con- 
nection with the anchorites or recluses,”— 
(pp. 429—431.) 


It is evident that these low side windows 
were used for several different purposes, 
in different plac.s. In some instances, 
as in Conway Church, North Wales, and 
in Quiy Church, Cambridgeshire, they were 
merely to give light under the roodloft, 
which often spread out on each side of the 
chancel-arch over one whole bay of the 
nave and chancel; this accounts for the 
low side windows being sometimes at the 
east end of the nave, though usually «at 
the west end of the chancel. Another 
use of these openings is believed to have 
been for the giving the Host to lepers at 
the end of a cleft stick, to avoid contagion, 
for which instructions are given in the 
rubrics of some ancient liturgies. In the 
Church of St. Ives, Cornwall, there is an 
opening of this kind at the west end of 
the north aisle, which was near to a lazar- 
house. The places where the friars were 
accustomed to receive outward confession 
of all comers are not likely to have been 
in ordinary parish churches, but only in 
thechurches attached to monaste: ies, where- 
as. these openings are commonly found in 
parish churches. 

The chapter on “ The Internal Arrange- 
ment of Churches after the Reformation” 
is even more curious than the other, being 
almost entirely the result of personal 
observation during a long series of years 
and in many distant parts of the country. 
It affords singular evidence of the con- 
servative tendency of the English charac- 
ter, and the pertinacity with which old 
customs are adhered to in spite of all 
orders and injunctions to change them. 
Notwithstanding the Act of Uniformity, 
many singular variations of different 
periods are shewn to remain in various 
churches :— 

‘* By the royal injunctions exhibited a.pD. 
1538, such feigned images as were known to 
be abused of pilgrimages, or offerings of any 
kind made thereunto, were, for the avoiding 
of idolatry, to be forthwith taken down 
without delay, and no candles, tapers, or 
images of wax were from thenceforth to be 
set before any image or picture, ‘ but onelie 
the light that commonlie goeth about the 
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crosse of the church by the rood-loft, the 
light afore the sacrament of the altar, and 
the light about the sepulchre ;’ which, for 
the adorning of the church and divine ser- 
vice, were for the present suffered to re- 
main.”—(p. 440.) 

‘* Hence the more general introduction of 
desks with divinity books, the litany stool, 
and the alms-box, yet retained in some of 
our churches, But as much contention 
arose respecting the taking down of images, 
also as to whether they had been idola- 
trously abused or not, all images without 
exception were shortly afterwards, by royal 
authority, ordered to be removed and taken 
away. 
“In the ritual the first formal change 
appears to have been the order of the Com- 
munion set forth in 1547 as a temporary 
measure only, until other order should be 
provided. In the first Liturgy of King 
Edward the Sixth, published in 1549, the 
altar or table whereupon the Lord’s Supper 
was ministered is, in the rubric, generally 
called the altar, but in one place, God’s 
board. The altar-cross, or crucifix, and the 
two lights, were, however, still retained. 
Ridley, Bishop of London, by his diocesan 
injunctions issued in 1550, after notici 
that in divers places some used the Lord’s 
board after the form of a table, and some 
as an altar, exhorted the curates, church- 
wardens, and questmen to erect and set up 
the Lora’s board after the form of an honest 
table, decently covered, in such place of the 
quire or chancel as should be thought most 
meet, so that the ministers with the com- 
municants might have their place separated 
from the rest of the people; and to take 
down and abolish all other by-altars or 
tables,”—(pp. 443, 444.) 

“The peculiar formation, frequently ob- 
servable, of the old Communion-tables, 
seems to have originated from the diversity 
of opinion held by many in the Anglican 
Church as to whether or not there was in 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper a com: 
memorative sacrifice ; for by those who held 
the negative they were so constructed, not 
merely that they might be moved from one 
yon of the church to another, but the slab, 

ard, or table, properly so called, was 
purposely not fastened or fixed to the 
frame-work or stand on which it was sup- 
ported, but left loose, so as to be set on or 
taken off ; and in 1553, on the accession of 
Queen Mary, when the stone altars were re- 
stored and the Communion-tables taken 
down, we find it recorded of one John 
Austen, at Adesham Church, Kent, that ‘ he 
with other tooke up the table, and laid it on 
a chest in the chancel, and set the tressels 
by it.’ *—(p. 446.) 

This mention of the tressels for the table 
or slab to rest upon is remarkable, as 
shewing that the present custom of the 
Island of Jersey was once common in 
England :— 

‘Many of the old Communion-tables set 
up in the reign of Elizabeth are yet remain- 








ing in our churches, and are sustained by a 
stand or frame, the bulging pillar-legs of 
which are often fantastically carved, with 
arabesque scroll-work and other detail, ac- 
cording to the taste of the age. The Com- 
munion-table in Sunningwell Church, Berk- 
shire, probably set up during the time 
Bishop Jewell was pastor of that church, is 
a rich and interesting specimen. Commu- 
nion-tables of the same era, designed in the 
same general style, with carved bulging 
legs, are preserved in the Churches of Lap- 
worth, Rowington, and Knowle, Warwick- 
shire, in St. Thomas’s Church, Oxford, and 
in many other churches. Sometimes the 
bulging pillar-legs are turned plain, and are 
not covered with carving; such occur in 
Broadwas Church, Worcestershire, in the 
Churches of St. Nicholas and St. Helen, at 
Abingdon, and in the north aisle of Dor- 
chester Church, Oxfordshire. The table or 
slab of the Communion-table in Knowle 
Church is not fixed or fastened to the frame 
or stand on which it is placed, but lies 
loose ; and this is also the case with an old 
Communion-table of the sixteenth century, 
now disused, in Northleigh Church, Oxford- 
shire. In an inventory of church goods, 
taken in 1646, occurs the following :—‘ Item 
one short table and frame, commonly calle 

the Communion-table.’ On examining old 
Communion-tables, the moveability of the 
slab from the frame-work is of such frequent 
occurrence as to corroborate the supposition 
that some esoteric meaning was attached to 
its unfixed state, which meaning has been 
attempted to be explained.”’—(pp. 449, 450.) 

“From a paper found among Secretary 
Cecil’s MSS.* it appears that in 1564, a year 
remarkable for the commencement of the 
controversy respecting the vestments, some 
ministers performed divine service and 
prayers in the chancel, others in the body 
of the church, and some in a seat made in 
the church.” —(p. 461.) 

** About the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century our churches began to be 
disfigured by the introduction of high pews, 
an innovation which did not escape censure ; 
for, as Weaver observes, ‘Many monuments 
of the dead in churches in and about this 
citie of London, as also in some places in 
the countrey, are covered with seates or 
pewes, made high and easie for the pa- 
rishioners to sit or sleep in ; a fashion of no 
long continuance, and worthy of reforma- 
tion.’ The high pews set up in the early 
part of this century are easily distinguished 
by the flat and shallow carved scroll and 
arabesque work with which the sides and 
doors are covered. In the directions given 
on the primary visitation of Wren, Bishop 





* “Printed in Strype’s Life of Parker. In the 
same paper the Communion-table is noticed as 
~ reg A. the body of the church in some 
places, others standing in the chancel; in 
some places Ppa one distant from the 
wall a yard, in others in the middle of the 


chancel, north and south; in some places the 
table was joined, in others tt stood upon tressels ; 
in some the table had a carpet, in others none.” 
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of Norwich, a.D. 1636, we find an order 
‘that the chancels and alleys in the church 
be not encroached upon by building of seats ; 
and if any be so built, the same to be re- 
moved and taken away ; and that no pews 
be made over high, so that they which be 
in them cannot be seen how they ‘behave 
themselves, or the prospect of the church or 
chancel be hindered; and therefore that 
all pews which within do much exceed a 
yard in height be taken down near to that 
scantling, unless the bishop by his own in- 
spection, or by the view of some special 
commissioner, shall otherwise allow,’ ”— 
pp. 465, 466.) 

‘‘In Geddington Church, Northampton- 
shire, is a pew with the date 1602. Ona 
pew in the north aisle of Ufford Church, in 
the same county, is the date 1603. In the 
south aisle of Yarnton Church, Oxfordshire, 
is a richly carved pew, bearing the date 
1634. In the Church of Crickhowell, South 
Wales, under the tower is a high pew, bear- 
ing the inscription, ‘ Henricus Herbert hanc 
sedem fieri fecit. In A. Dni. 1635.’ In the 
south aisle of Warmington Church, North- 
amptonshire, is a pew with the date 1639, 
High pews with dates, of the early part of 
the seventeenth century, are by no means 
uncommon. To the early part of the same 
century we may attribute the erection of 
GALLERIES for the congregation. This was 
objected to by some of the bishops, and 
amongst the innovations in discipline com- 
plained of by the Committee appointed by 
the House of Lords, 1641, one of the Puritan 
objections was the ‘ taking down galleries in 
churches, or restraining the building of such 
galleries where the parishes are very 
populous.’ 

“Of early post-Reformation galleries, 
the following may be noticed: that over the 
west door of Worstead Church, Norfolk, 
erected in 1550, at the costs of the candle 
called the Batchelor’s light. In the south 
aisle of Barking Church, London, over the 
entry into the church, a handsome gallery 
was, in the year 1627, erected at the cost 
and charge of the parish, In the year 1624, 
in St. Catherine Coleman Church, London, 
a gallery was made for the poor of the 
parish to sitin, In the year 1633, a hand- 
some gallery was built on the north side of 
the Church of Allhallows the Less, London. 
On the gallery at the west end of Gressen- 
hall Church, Norfolk, was the following in- 
scription, ‘ Robert Halcot the owner of Hares 
phares gave this gallery 1635.’ At the west 
end of the nave of Leighton Buzzard Church, 
Bedfordshire, is a gallery erected in 1634. 
At the west end of Piddleton Church, Dor- 
setshire, is a gallery with the date of its 
erection, 1635. In Bishop Cleave Church, 
Gloucestershire, at the west end, is a gallery 
with the front carved ; this is —— by 
four wooden pillars, and contains t' rows 
of seats with ballusters at the back. The 
sides of the gallery are also carved, and 
access is obtained by means of a wide stair- 
case. This gallery appears to have been 
erected about A.D. 1640.”—(pp. 466, 467.) 

“'Powards the close of the sixteenth 
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century the practice of preaching by an 
hour-glass, set in an iron frame affixed to 
the pulpit or projecting from the wall near 
it, began to prevail ; and in the succeeding 
century this practice became quite common, 
In the churchwardens’ accounts for St. 
Mary’s Church, Lambeth, occurs the follow- 
ing:—‘ A. 1579, Payde to Yorke for the 
frame on which the hower standeth,—. . 1 
.. 4; and in the churchwardens’ accounts 
of St. Helen’s Church, Abingdon, is an item, 
‘ Anno MDXCI, payde for an houre glass for 
the pilpit, 4d.’ In the parochial accounts 
for St. Mary’s, Shrewsbury, A.D. 1597, is a 
charge ‘for removing the desk and other 
necessaries about the pulpit, and for make- 
inge a thing for the hower glasse, 9d.’ "— 
(p. 470.) 


The hour-glass stand in Binfield Church, 
Berks, is finer than any of those mentioned 
by Mr. Bloxam, and is really quite a work 
of art. 


‘In Bishop Wren’s diocesan directions it 
was ordered that the Communion-table in 
every church should always stand close 
under the east wall of the chancel, the ends 
thereof north and south, and that the rail 
should be made before it, reaching up from 
the north wall to the south wall, near one 
yard in height, so thick with pillars that 
dogs might not get in.”—(p. 472.) 

**Some few of our churches still retain, 
or at least did within the last few years, the 
Puritan arrangement which thus crept in, 
of seats in the chancel round the Communion- 
table. This arrangement in the Augustine 
Fryars Church, London, granted to the 
Dutch Church a. p. 1551, is thus noticed by 
Seymour, A.D. 1733 :—‘ At the east end of 
this church between the two aisles is a rising 
with several steps both from the north and 
south sides, and likewise on the west unto 
a large platform whereon is placed a long 
table with seats ayainst the wall and forms 
round, for the use of the Holy Communion,’ 
The chancel of Deerhurst Church, Glouces- 
tershire, which is now comprised within the 
ancient nave, the chancel or choir having 
been demolished, is fitted up in the puritani- 
cal fashion of the middle of the seventeenth 
century, with seats ranging along the east, 
north, and south sides. These seats have 
desks before them, and at the back of the 
seats against the walls is panel work of wood 
carved or channelled with hollow fluted 
mouldings of a fashion common to the 
period. The Communion-table consists of 
a frame with plain moulded pillar legs some- 
what bulging, and a freize fluted or orna- 
mented like the panel work at the back of 
the seats. The slab, or table properly so 
called, is loose, it is not placed north and 
south, but stands with the ends facing east 
and west in the middle of the chancel. The 
like arrangement of seats with desks round 
the Communion-table is still existing in the 
chancel of the little interesting Chapel of 
Langley, Salop, which also contains the 
ancient reading- pew represented at the 
head of this chapter. In Shotswell Church, 
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Warwickshire, the puritanical arrangement 
of seats at the east end of the chancel is 
still retained. In the chancel of St. Mary- 
the-Virgin, Wiggenhall, Norfolk, the old 
puritanical arrangement is still kept up, 
the Communion-table being brought out 
into the chancel with seats all round. At 
Brill Church, in Buckinghamshire, the com- 
munion table, on an elevation of one step, 
is inclosed with rails, within an area of 
eight feet by six feet and a-half, and a 
bench is fixed to the wall on each side, in 
order that the communicants might receive 
thesacrament sitting. In Lyddington Church, 
Rutlandshire, the Communion-table is insu- 
lated, and placed at a distance from the 
east wall of the chancel, it is railed all 
round, and kneeling mats are placed along 
the east side. It stands on a platform ele- 
vated by three steps, On the Communion- 


table are of RR. 1635. The Communion- 


table in Wootton-Wawen Church, Warwick- 
shire, though perfectly plain in construc 

tion, is unusually long and large, and appears 
to have been set up by the Puritans at this 
period, so that they might sit round or at 


it. 

“To the removal of the Communion-table 
from the east end of the chancel may be 
attributed the usage which, in the middle 
of the seventeenth century, began to pre- 
vail, of constructing close and high seats or 
pews, without regard to that uniformity of 
arrangement which had hitherto been ob- 
served; and many seats were now purposely 
so constructed that those who occupied. 
them necessarily turned their backs on the 
East during the ministration of pare and 
public service, The erection of unseemly 

alleries, which have greatly tended to dis- 
} man our churches, was another consequence 
of the innovation on the ancient arrange- 
ment of pewing.”—(pp. 484—488. ) 

“ We often find over or near to monuments 
affixed to the wall, relics of funeral achieve- 
ments, These originally consisted of the 
heraldic helme, crest, gauntlets, spurs, sword, 
targe, and cote armour, the latter a kind of 
tabard or surcote. Suspended over these 
we sometimes see the fragments of banners, 
banner rolls, and pennons, according to the 
rank of the deceased. For during the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries it was 
customary for the funerals of persons of 
certain grades, from the simple esquire up- 
wards, to be marshalled by the heralls at 
arms, and the achievement carried at the 
funeral, and purposely made for the oc- 
casion, was afterwards fixed up. Since the 
close of the seventeenth century, or about 
that period, the funeral achievement has 
been superseded by the painted hatchment 
heraldically emblazoned, within a lozenge- 
shaped frame, affixed to the wall.”—(pp. 
489—490.) 





Selections, Grave and Gay, from Writ- 
ings Published and Unpublished. By THos. 
De Quincgy. (London and Edinburgh : 


I 
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James Hogg and Sons. Vols. VI. to XII.) 
—It should be a satisfaction to Mr. De 
Quincey, in his declining age, to know 
that he has now lived to accomplish what 
he once declared to be impossible, and that 
he will leave behind him a noble and en- 
dearing monument of the great abilities 
with which he is endowed. Only five 
years ago the strange variety and signal 
power of his writings were scarcely known 
by any but a few dealers in old periodicals, 
whose delight it was to discover for them- 
selves the treasures buried in those vast 
repositories of bygone literature. But, by 
the labour of collection and revision, which 
he has now just completed, Mr. De Quin- 
cey has added these admirable composi- 
tions to the living, circulating, intellectual 
riches of the language and the land, where 
—side by side with the master-pieces of 
the most eminent of his contemporaries— 
they will be henceforth evermore at hand 
to entertain, and instruct, and elevate the 
public mind. 

By the mere voluminousness of these 
selections, Mr. De Quincey would ‘be vin- 
dicated from any imputation of having 

assed an inactive or unfruitful literary 
life. But when we observe the quality of 
the composition as well as the quantity, 
and consider the vast amount of antece- 
dent study—the extensive scholarship and 
thorough education in philosophy espe- 
cially—without which a large proportion 
of the essays could have been by no possi- 
bility written at all, we are, we confess, 
struck with admiration and surprise at the 
very abundance of such exquisite produc- 
tions. Nor ought it probably to be a 
matter of regret—as it has sometimes been 
made by those who are most sensible of 
Mr. De Quincey’s great merits as a writer 
—that disquisitions individually short 
should have given occupation to the time 
and powers which might otherwise have 
been devoted to some longer systematic 
work. In science and in art, the workman, 
if he lives long enough, falls by an in- 
stinctive bias into his own befitting line of 
effort. Let us be content to know that if 
Mr. De Quincey had employed himself in 
some extensive history or voluminous sys- 
tem of philosophy, we must at least have 
lost many of the valuable papers which 
are given to us with the mint-mark of his 
genius on them in this excellent collection. 

In these later volumes of the selections 
there is no falling off from the variety and 
merit of the earlier five. Even in the 
very last issue the articles are agreeably 
diversified and individually instinct in 
almost every page with manifestations of 
one or other of the author’s manifold 
powers. His strange subtlety of intellect, 
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his wide and sure learning, his exqui- 
sitely refined analysis, his bold and beau- 
tiful imaginativeness, his quaint and deep 
humour, his impassioned eloquence, and 
his imperial mastery of speech, succeed 
and relieve each other with an effect that 
never fails and an interest that never 
flags, throughout the long and rich sue- 
cession of the essays. And it is worthy of 
observation, as a result of these inter- 
changing modes of influence, that we may 
turn fromm paper to paper in Mr. De Quin- 
cey’s collection without at all experiencing 
that disagreeable feeling of uniformity 
which sometimes obtrudes itself upon us 
as we read the collected articles even of 
the ablest writers, whose accomplishments 
have less variety of range. In the selec- 
tions, every new pasture-land we sojourn 
on delights us with the freshness of its 
character and aspect. 

One of the departments of literature in 
which Mr. De Quincey appears to have 
laboured oftenest and most happily is 
biography. In the volumes now before 
us there are at least a dozen articles which 
come under this category, of which some 
are amongst the best and pleasantest of 
his productions. In those of them, espe- 
cially, in which literary criticism mingles 
largely, he is always in an eminent degree 
earnest, deep, and eloquent. His high 
ideal of literature, as the noblest of all 
arts, his wide-spread scholarship, and ex- 
quisite taste, co-operate with the severer 
powers of his understanding in enabling 
him to distinguish the good and beautiful 
and grand from their counterfeits or con- 
traries with a decision which admits of no 
appeal, and a delight which finds a response 
in the heart of every genial reader. Ex- 
amples of this well-grounded and effective 
criticism, as well as of that intellectual 
acuteness with which Mr. De Quincey in- 
variably seizes on and separates the essen- 
tial points in any biographical relation, will 
be found sometimes together and some- 
times apart in the interesting and in- 
structive papers on Milton, Bentley, Pope, 
Shelley, Wordsworth, Keats, and Lamb, 
which are included in these latest volumes 
of the series. 

The writers who have most regretted 
that Mr. De Quincey’s powers have been 
never concentrated on some large elabo- 
rate work, have, we believe, looked com- 
monly to metaphysics and history as the 
divisions of knowledge by which his genius 
would have been the most fitly and most 
fruitfully engaged. Of his capacity for 
history, and of the insight his philosophy 
affi'rded him in solving its mysterious 
problems, some very sufficient examples 
are presented to us in the tenth volume of 
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the Selections. In a paper on “The The- 
ban Sphinx” he has told the story of (di- 
pus as, we believe, it was never told before, 
so chaste and beautiful is the initiatory 
part of his narrative, and so grandly tra- 
gic is its close; and he has besides an- 
nounced in (2dipus himself the new and 
true answer to the memorable riddle of 
the Sphinx. In an article on “The 
Essenes,” he has pleaded admirably, with 
the triple force of eloquence and argument 
and most ingenious conjecture, for the 
truly Christian character “of that cele- 
brated secret brotherhood,” and has shewn, 
with the evidence at least of urgent pro- 
bability, that instead of being a Jewish 
sect which superseded the dispensation of 
our Lord by anticipating all its choicest 
fruits, it was, in fact, a segment of the 
Church of Christ, which lived apart, dis- 
guised with mysteries and symbols, in 
order to escape the fate that too com- 
monly awaited all avowed or recognized 
disciples. In company with these bril- 
liant disquisitions there is the more elabo- 
rate and sustained essay on “ The Cesars,” 
which, from the time of its first publica- 
tion in “ Blackwood’s Magazine,” has been 
distinguished by more notice and more 
praise than almost any other of Mr. De 
Quincey’s miscellaneous writings. But, 
neither of notice nor of praise, has it re- 
ceived half so much as it deserves. The 
clear and animated narrative, expanding 
into majesty or passion as it tells of grand 
events—the life-like sketches of distin- 
guished actors in the mighty drama—the 
vast and minute scholarship which the 
rapid history involves—and, above all, the 
subtle spirit of philosophy which finds a 
clue through the obseurest intricacies of 
the subject, and connects together causes 
and effects throughout the whole porten- 
tous story of magnificence and decay, 
combine with one another in giving to 
this excellent production a character of 
splendour and of solid worth to which it 
would be hardly possible to find a parallel 
in any other historical essay of an equal 
length. 

One of the most striking circumstances 
in Mr. De Quincey’s writings is the extra- 
ordinary precision of his speech, a precision 
arising out of the exact choice and logical 
collocation of words which never admits of 
doubt or misapprehension of his meaning, 
and which is just as conspicuous in his 
grandest efforts of imaginative or impas- 
sioned eloquence as in his scientific state- 
ment of an argument or proposition. So 
uncommon a mastery of language presup- 
poses as its sole commensurate source a 
profound study both of rhetoric and style, 
and, in the eleventh volume of the Selec- 
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tions, there are essays on these subjects 
which bear ample witness to the accuracy 
of that supposition. In the paper on “John 
Keats,” in a fine passage which scarcely 
exaggerates the importance of the acqui- 
sition, Mr. De Quincey exclaims, “ If there 
is one thing in this world which, next after 
the flag of his country and its spotless 
honour, should be holy in the eyes of a 
young poet, it is the language of his coun- 
try. He should spend the third part of 
his life in studying this language, and cul- 
tivating its total resources. He should be 
willing to pluck out his right eye, or to 
circumnavigate the globe, if by such a 
sacrifice, if by such an exertion, he could 
attain to greater purity, precision, com- 
pass, or idiomatic energy of diction.” 
How far Mr. De Quincey may in his own 
youth have done what he so urgently ad- 
vises, it is of course impossible to tell, but 
not even by an assiduity so persistent could 
his own accomplishment have been made 
greater, or the essays in which his views 
of rhetoric and style are recorded have 
been made richer in the light they cast upon 
the subjects. The paper on ‘ Rhetoric” 
proceeds chiefly—after the philosophical 
boundaries of the art have been carefully 
and critically discriminated—by means of 
short examinations of the writings of the 
most distinguished ornaments of our Eng- 
lish prose literature, from Milton, and 
Browne, and Taylor down to Edmund 
Burke. These short examinations are so 
many models of just and beautiful criti- 
cism, in which an especial care is taken to 
point out with nice precision the greater 
or less amount of rhetorical ornament with 
which each of the selected worthies has 
enriched his compositions. The remarks 
on Burke and Canning may be particularly 
referred to as containing in a few finely- 
condensed pages an exact and admirable 
estimate of the oratorical capacity of those 
eminent men. The paper on “ Style” is in 
a still higher degree indicative of Mr. De 
Quincey’s profound acquaintance with the 
relation between thought and speech. It 
wants the brilliancy and vivid interest 
which the illustrations from the great 
masters of our own literature give to the 
disquisition on Rhetoric, but it is, at the 
same time, undoubtedly a more philoso- 
phical and closely-reasoned essay, which 
deserves, and will abundantly reward, the 
severest attention that can be given to it 
by those who would understand the un- 
avoidable connection between thought and 
style. Amongst the new and deep con- 
clusions which give value to the article, it 
is a satisfaction to find Mr. De Quincey 
supporting by his authority the opinion, 
which has been maintained by other com- 
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petent judges of literature, that “the 
idiom of our language, the mother tongue, 
survives only amongst our women and 
children; not, Heaven knows, amongst 
our women who write books,—they are 
often painfully conspicuous for all that 
disfigures authorship,—but amongst well- 
educated women not professionally given 
to literature.” 

Essays as effective and important as 
those which we have been glancing at, and 
ranging with equal mastery over almost 
the whole domain of learning, will be found 
profusely scattered through the later vo- 
lumes of these marvellous selections. They 
are, in truth, a magnificently stored trea- 
sure-chamber of the choicest products of 
intelligence, where disquisitions on subjects 
as abstruse as “The Pagan Oracles” and 
* Miracles as Subjects of ‘lestimony,” or as 
eminently classical as “ The Philosophy of 
Herodotus” and “Plato’s Republic,” are 
to be found in company with chaste and 
elegant little tales, as humourous and 
amusing as “The Count Fitz-Hum” and 
“The King of Hayti.” Nothing, indeed, 
that Mr. De Quincey touches on comes 
amiss to him. He has the rare ability to 
write on recondite themes, so as to make 
them light, and clear, and interesting, and 
to elicit, in apparent trifling with the 
liveliest, serious lessons of instruction. It 
is peculiar, too, to his collected essays that 
the more we read of them the more our 
wonder grows at the vast extent of know- 
ledge which they travel over, as well as at 
the depth, and brilliancy, and vigour of the 
faculty which feeds, and warms, and vivifies 
them all. Our deliberate judgment of 
them seems entirely with that of a writer 
in the “North American Review,” who 
asserts that “no living man has written, 
on — many questions, so much and so 
we ”? 





The Life and Times of Daniel De Foe: 
with Remarks Digressive and Discursive. 
By Witu1Am Cuapwick. (London: John 
Russell Smith.)—Whatever may be the 
faults of the volume now before us, and 
they are plain and plentiful enough, Mr. 
Chadwick has done something to make 
himself for ever distinguished amongst the 
biographers of Defoe. Hitherto every life 
of that “true-born Englishman” has been 
an interesting book. The sterling merits 
of the man, both intellectual and moral, 
his unwearied activity, his sturdy earnest- 
ness and honesty, his invincible courage, 
his ability and perseverance in business, 
his strong clear-sighted common sense, 
his wondrous skill in giving to fictitious 
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narrative the air of truth, his inexhausti- 
ble invention, and his firm, free, pithy 
mastery of speech, have given to every 
work in which they have been dwelt on a 
rare power both of entertainment and in- 
struction. By his manner of setting forth 
these particulars, and the chequered course 
of life in which they were exemplified, each 
of Defoe’s biographers, from George Chal- 
mers to John Forster, has made a more 
or less agreeable contribution to the plea- 
sures of the reading world. It was re- 
served for Mr. Chadwick to produce a 
biography which approaches the most vo- 
luminous of its predecessors in length, and 
far surpasses the worst in badness; to con- 
coct, in fact, out of the common materials, 
a life of Defoe which is, from beginning to 
end, pert, vapid, heavy, and unreadable. 

There was, we believe, no crying need 
for the four hundred and sixty-four closely- 
printed octavo pages in which Mr. Chad- 
wick has chosen to chronicle his own im- 
pertinence and utter incompetency to the 
task he has adventured on. If the larger 
biographies of Wilson and Hazlitt were 
not in existence, the eloquent essay by 
Mr. Forster would be amply sufficient to 
set Defoe and his times before us in life- 
like and impressive freshness and abundant 
fulness of detail. But, with those larger 
works accessible, and that splendid sum- 
mary in everybody’s heart and hand, Mr. 
Chadwick’s laborious platitudes on the 
same theme become both unnecessary and 
insufferable. 

If Mr. Chadwick’s endeavour has fa- 
tally miscarried in regard to the “ Life 
and Times of Defoe,” it has been more 
fortunate in relation to that part of the 
engagement of his title-page which refers 
to “Remarks Digressive and Discursive.” 
Anything so digressive or so discursive it 
has never been our misfortune to meet 
with in a printed volume. The author 
begins with a false start, and continues to 
the end bolting out of the course at every 
opportunity. He constantly forces on us 
the conviction that his work would have 
been with far more propriety designated as 
“Digressions and Discursions, with Re- 
marks on the Life and Times of Defoe.” 
Such an emendation of the title-page 
would have rendered it far more faithfully 
indicative of the character of the book. 

It is another objection to the volume 
that there is no dependence to be placed 
in Mr. Chadwick’s statements of biogra- 
phical facts. He affirms or denies, contra- 
dicts old time-honoured representations 
and sets forth new ones, apparently from 
some spiritual insight of his own which 
never condescends to give a reason for the 
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change. The reader gets Mr. Chadwick’s 
own dogmatic assertion of the new state- 
ment, and gets nothing more. We can- 
not refer to a more striking example of 
this unsatisfactory manner of dealing with 
the facts of the biography, than that which 
occurs in the account of Defoe’s memorable 
preface to the hardly less memorable vo- 
lume of “Consolation against the Fears of 
Death,” by Drelincourt. What we can 
find space for of Mr. Chadwick’s narrative 
is as follows :— 


* About this time,” he says, “‘a poor un- 
fortunate author, of the name of Drelincourt, 
was so rash as to publish a dull, heavy book, 
without consulting his friends in the book- 
trade, who kuew well what would take with 
the public as purchasers. Well, this Dre- 
lincourt published his truly heavy book un- 
advised, and paid the penalty ; for the pub- 
lic would neither read nor buy, so the poor 
fellow had to keep the whole impression, un- 
sold, on his hands. In his difficulty, to him 
a great one, he applied to Defoe for advice, 
who told him that a marvellous preface 
might sell the book, and that he would 
write one for him, to be fixed to the whole 
impression, yet unsold. ‘This preface was 
written and prefixed as agreed upon, when, 
marvellous to relate, the impression was 
not only readily sold off, but the work went 
through forty editions, and had such a sale 
as no other book in England ever had, ex- 
cepting Bunyan’s great work, the Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” 


In exposure of this extraordinary state- 
ment it is hardly necessary for us to re- 
mind our readers, that the “ poor unfortu- 
nate author of the name of Drelincourt” 
was one of the most eminent Christian 
teachers of his time, happily as prosperous 
in worldly circumstances as he was un- 
feignedly pious and painstaking in all cha- 
ritable works; that the “dull, heavy 
book,” so rashly published, was one of 
the most popular of those devotional 
works, by the same author, some of which 
had, even when Bayle wrote, gone through 
more than forty editions, and been trans- 
lated into German, Flemish, Italian, and 
English; that so far from Drelincourt 
having applied to Defoe for advice, there 
is no ground for believing that Drelincourt 
was ever, at any time, in England, whilst 
there is the fullest evidence that he died 
when Defoe was only eight years old; and, 
finally, that when the calamity which Mr. 
Chadwick has so absurdly attributed to 
the venerable Drelincoui t happens actually 
to himself in relation to his present publi- 
cation, and the poor fellow has to keep the 
whole impression, unsold, on his hands, it 
may perhaps occur to him that he is then 
only reaping what he had before sowed, 
and that unsaleable lumber is the inevita- 


ble last state of every book which is made 
up of no materials but ignorance, and folly, 
and conceit, 

Mr. Chadwick’s form of speech is a very 
becoming one for what it has to communi- 
cate; it is coarse, inaccurate, obscure, 
affected, and absurdly stilted wherever it 
is designed to be in a more than common 
degree clear and energetic. His manner 
of writing, even without his implied asser- 
tion of the fact, would have satisfied us 
that he heartily despises rhetoric and 
style. He treats his readers to such 
dainty specimens of language as “greasy 
old etchy pamphlets,” and “a conspiracy 
stinking in the nostrils as the pestiferous 
blast of brimstone ;” and to such graces of 
construction as “a legacy of worth and 
truth, which kept the state together, for 
the whole tumble-down-church-tower-tot- 
tering reign of that poor, weak, though 
honest-minded woman, Queen Anne; and 
kept her from an ignominious flight, an 
outcast, and a pauper to a foreign land.” 
But probably the most amusing instance 
that we could select of these elaborate 
absurdities of speech is that in which Mr. 
Chadwick, in support of his position that 
Swift was much inferior to Defoe as a 
prose-writer, tells us that the former was 

“A quippy, slack-wire performer, con- 
jurer, or Mister Merryman, capering and 
throwing somersets upon the boards of li- 
terature. Yes! Swift could dance the 
slack-wire, or throw a somerset upon the 
tight-rope of letters, as a grimy, ruddled, 
peeters buffoon, or Mister Merryman : 

e was a very conjurer in rhetoric, a man 
of quips and quirks in language, but as a 
writer of the English language, he was far 
inferior to Daniel Defoe.” 

In the two sentences which we have 
just quoted, Mr. Chadwick has so exactly 
given the measure of his own capacity 
in judgment, taste, and style, that our 
readers will need no further help to a 
just appreciation of his silly and presump- 
tuous work. 





Two Lectures on the Currency, delivered 
in the year 1858. By CHAarirs NEaTE, 
Esq., Fellow of Oriel College; Professor 
of Political Economy in the Univer- 
sity of Oxford. (Oxford and London: 
Jobn Henry and James Parker.)—Thirty 
six summers ago, the author of these lec- 
tures surprised the scholars of two nations, 
and did honour to those of his own, by 
carrying off, at the yearly competition 
of the Colleges of Paris, the great prize 
for French composition. The unprece- 
dented triumph was a noble testimony 
to the ability and diligence of the young 
English gentleman by whom it was de- 
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livered, Here, we have some of the 
maturer fruits of his developed powers. 

The two lectures which Mr. Neate now 
publishes might serve as models of col- 
legiate instruction. Clear, simple, and 
exact in statement, they are full of in- 
formation on the important subjects which 
they treat of, and of explanation on the 
subordinate difficulties—the points of dis- 
pute and doubt—which those subjects 
comprehend. The first of the two lec- 
tures is “On the Report of the Bullion 
Committee of 1810,” and the second “On 
the Bank Charter Act of 1844.” Mr. 
Neate’s exposition, in the first lecture, of 
the principles which regulate exchanges, 
and his explanation, in the second, of the 
relation which exists between the coin or 
bullion and the paper-issues of the Bank, 
are examples of his happy faculty in mak- 
ing the abstrusities of economical science 
easy to be apprehended by those who are 
unused to them. But the whole texture 
of the two lectures is indicative of the 
same ability in rendering the results of 
deep and critical thought both definite 
and plain. 

In a preliminary notice we are informed 
that the lectures are “now published in 
compliance with the directions of the 
Founder of the Professorship,” and that 
they “are part of a series in which a 
sketch was given of the history of the 
currency from the passing of the Bank 
Restriction Act to the present time.” 
This motive to publication makes the 
merit of the lectures more remarkable. 





The Sonnets of William Shakspere, Re- 
arranged and Divided into four parts. 
With an Introduction and Explanatory 
Notes. (London: John Russell Smith.) 
— Shakespeare is always welcome, in 
whatever dress or with whatever purpose 
he may happen to approach us. In this 
instance, however, he comes in elegant 
array, and with the excellent design of 
doing away with the difficulty which has 
been hitherto found inseparable from the 
Sonnets. 

The Sonnets are reprinted in a new 
arrangement, which involves the division 
of them into four parts; and, in a well- 
written preliminary essay, the editor ex- 
plains the clue which is to be obtained 
by these changes. According to this 


explanation, the first part contains all 
that can be now recovered of a beautiful 
but imperfect poem, “essentially a work 
of art ;” the second and third parts are the 
lamentable remains of poetical epistles ; 
and the fourth part, in which all the 
amatory sonnets are included, is to be 
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regarded as a collection of “Sonnets to a 
Lady.” A cursory perusal of the Sonnets, 
under this new arrangement, suggests 
nothing to discountenance the editor’s 
ingenious views concerning them. His 
explanation is at least a plausible one, 
and it will—if proof against a rigorous 
criticism—cast a gleam of new and inter- 
esting light into this hitherto mysterious 
portion of our great dramatist’s per- 
formances. 

It should be added that, according to 
the editor’s conviction, the dear and noble 
friend to whom the poem and epistles 
were addressed was the young Earl of 
Southampton; and that the “Mr. W. H.” 
the onlie begetter of the Sonnets, of the 
original dedication, is not to be taken as a 
reference to William Herbert, Earl of 
Pembroke, but simply to some Mr. W. H. 
by whom the Sonnets had been begotten 
in the sense of having been collected by 
him for the purposes of Mr. Thomas 
Thorpe’s imperfect and unauthorized pub- 
lication. 





Some Years After: a Tale. (Oxford 
and London: J. H. and J. Parker.)— 
This book puts forth no pretensions to be 
a story, as that term is generally inter- 
pre’ed, that is, it does not aim at pre- 
senting a picturesque and interesting pano- 
rama of incidents, such as people are 
amused to follow and authors are liked 
for exhibiting. The author has taken no 
pains to make an artistic and attractive 
tale. He has drawn literally from nature, 
and not from nature in its most poetical 
aspects. He stedfastly eschews whatever 
savours of romance. His men and women, 
to be sure, marry, but they do so in a 
rational and ordinary way that causes 
little excitement; none of his characters 
have more than an average share of faults 
and merits; and not a single individual in 
his tale turns out to be other than is seen 
from the beginning. The story is not ex- 
clusively religious, but it has a religious 
tendency : whether there is anything sym- 
bolic in its design, we cannot quite satis- 
factorily determine. As to its purely lite- 
rary qualities, the style is cultivated and 
unaffected, and the narrative in good 
keeping. 

Chapter the first of ‘Some Years After” 
opens upon a Brighton boarding-school, in 
one of the apartments of which establish- 
ment three young ladies are engaged in 
talking over the important matter of leav- 
ing school. One of these girls is the type 
of the fashionable young lady, another of 
the giddy and thoughtless young lady, 
the third of the original and natural, but 
not very amiable, young lady. The last 
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is the one with whose fortunes we have 
most to do. She is an orphan, and has 
but three relations in the wide world— 
an aunt, who is on the Continent; a bro- 
ther, who is in India; anda married sister, 
who is of very little use to anybody. On 
leaving school, Florence Ashley—so the 
heroine is called—goes to pay a visit to 
her godmother; and this visit forms an 
important event in her life, inasmuch as it 
is the means of introducing her to the 
friend who is henceforth the leading star 
of her existence. This friend is Gertrude 
Seymour, a beautiful and interesting girl, 
upon whose life, delicate health and a 
certain early sorrow have combined to 
cast a shadow. Gertrude Seymour, how- 
ever, is no gloomy murmurer, or discon- 
solate damsel who sits weeping out her 
days,— 
“‘ With true love showers.” 

When very young she was affianced to an 
English clergyman, who at length forsook 
her and his Church, for Rome. The cir- 
cumstances of the desertion inflicted a 
deep wound, which she never recovered, 
but of the precise nature and depth of 
which we are left a little in the dark. 

Under the influence of Gertrude Sey- 
mour, Florence Ashley’s character softens 
and strengthens. She becomes more pa- 
tient under the small annoyances of life, 
and more prepared to encounter its larger 
trials,—altogether more disciplined and 
right-minded. And all her Christian vir- 
tues are soon called into exercise by the 
very friend who helped to nurture them. 
Gertrude, in the course of a few years, 
falls the victim to a fatal malady, and 
poor Florence, after tending her through 
a weary illness, has to see her laid in the 
grave. The stroke is heavy, but the young 
mourner is not left comfortless in her af- 
fliction. Amidst her grief she could feel 
that it was a merciful Father’s hand that 
had dealt the blow, and that sorrow and 
loss of our loved ones is sent to wean us 
from earth, for that “where our treasure 
is, there will our hearts be also.” 

Florence Ashley finally becomes the 
wife of a clergyman in the Church of 
England, and we take leave of her with 
children growing up around her. Of the 
two girls who are her companions upon 
the reader’s introduction to her, the 
fashionable one marries Florence’s brother, 
who, in the progress of the narrative, 
comes home from India; and the other 
contracts a hasty mariage de convenance 
with a wealthy and vulgar stockbroker. 





The Fair Evanthe: a Poem, in Five 
Cantos ; and other Poems. By the Rev. 
Joun Prat, M.A. (London: Rivingtons.) 


Some Years After: A Tale. 
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Lays of Middle Age, and other Poems. 
By James HEDDERWICK. (Cambridge: 
Macmillan and Co.) 

The Twelve Foundations, and other 
Poems. By the Rev. H. C. Apams, &e. 
(Cambridge: Macmillan and Co.) 


WE have deferred our notice of these 
several books in the hope of discovering in 
them something that would justify a fa- 
vourable word, but repeated examination 
only confirms our first impression of their 
worthlessness. There are, however, de- 
grees of comparison to be detected in their 
demerits. If Mr. Adams’s poems are bad, 
Mr. Hedderwick’s are worse, and Mr, 
Peat’s the worst of all. The verses of the 
last gentleman are, indeed, as lamentably 
lame in metre, and vulgarly inaccurate in 
construction, as they are utterly destitute 
of fancy, thought, or feeling. Let the 
reader take as an example these lines from 
Mr. Peat’s description of his model man ; 
we assure him our quotation is correct :— 
“ The stamp of nobility burnish’d his brow, 

Gentle—noble he was—and grand any how ! 

He was one of nature's ‘ gentlemen,’ whom all 

men must confess, — 


But whom, alas! the wicked oft are combining 
to oppress.”’ 


Mr. Hedderwick’s verses are undoubtedly 
less nonsensical than these, but there is, 
nevertheless, nothing even in them which 
enables us to solve the portentous ques- 
tion which the author himself puts in a 
passage of his principal poem :— 

“* Wherefore more books ? Why dip another pen 

Intheink ... %” 


Not, we are sure, in Mr. Hedderwick’s 
instance, for any entertainment or in- 
struction which the public can by any 
possibility derive from his performance. 

The productions of Mr. Adams bear 
witness to that degree of dexterity and 
polish in versification which long practice 
will most commonly occasion. Thoughts, 
images, and feelings, which are doing daily 
service in the world as current, common- 
places of intelligence, come out, in versifi- 
cation of this order, in a novel and not 
unbecoming dress, and afford a certain de- 
gree of gratification to a certain kind of 
minds; but the minds which are grati- 
fied by them are those which are not cul- 
tivated enough to desire and delight in 
better works. 





The Heavens and the Earth; or, Fami- 
liar Illustrations of Astromony. By the 
Rev. THomas Mitner. (Religious Tract 
Society, 18mo.)—Mr. Milner is well known 
by his labours in the cause of popular 
science. Of the “Gallery of Nature,” now 








in course of republication by Messrs. Cham- 
bers, which may be regarded as a standard 
work, this little volume appears to be an 
abridgment. It takes the young reader 
through the starry heavens, points out 
the various phenomena, and, above all, 
points out the One Great Cause and Ruler 
of all. 





The Titles of owr Lord, (Religious 
Tract Society,) is by an almost blind 
Clergyman, the Rev. J. M. RanDatt, but 
is none the worse for that, for the work 
contains fourteen very pleasing and devout 
meditations upon the titles of our Lord: 
one especially deserves notice considering 
the author’s aftliction, “The Light of the 
World.” 





Lectures on the Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Romans. By the late Rev. CHARLES 
Marriott, B.D. Edited by his brother, 
the Rev. Joun Marriorr. (Oxford and 
London: J. H. and Jas. Parker. 12mo.)— 
There are few who knew the late Rev. 
Charles Murriott but will desire to possess 
this volume of sermons upon a portion of 
Holy Scripture which he had studied so long 
and so well. But apart from the interest 
in the volume caused by the respect and 
esteem in which the author's memory is 
held, these sermons are deserving of atten- 
tion for the practical lessons they convey 
and the proof they give, if proof be needed, 
that all Scripture is useful for instruction. 
The Epistle to the Romans has usually 
been the book, of all others, on which 
theologians have been most divided, and 
on which some of the wildest antinomian 
views have been founded: leaving all 
these polemical views far behind him, Mr. 
Marriott has drawn forth so much wisdom 
and so many loving counsels to the young, 
to the aged, to the faltering and to the 
staid Christian, that all may learn some- 
thing for their benefit. 

The volume is one that is alike fitted 
for study in the closet, or for family 
reading, but to clergymen especially the 
lectures will be found exceedingly valuable 
as models for plain, familiar, practical, and 
eminently evangelical discourses. 





Strictures on Mr. Collier’s New Edition 
of Shakespeare, 1858. By the Rev. ALEX- 
ANDER Dyce. (John Russell Smith. 8vo.) 
—It is not our intention to go into this 
controversy further than to state the 
nature of it, which we can best do by 
using Mr Dyce’s own words. Mr. Collier 
is bound to reply to the charge, and doubt- 

8 
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ian readers will 
be gainers by the controversy, but friends 
of both parties will regret the spirit of 
Mr. Collier’s critiques upon Mr. Dyce’s 
readings, and will also regret the tone of 
Mr. Dyce's reply. In his Preface, the 
latter gentleman says :— 

“Besides bringing against me in his 
Preface sundry charges which are utterly 
false, Mr. Collier has over and over again, 
when speaking of me in his Notes, had 
recourse to such artful misrepresentations, 
as, I believe, was never before practised, 
except by the most unprincipled hirelings 
of the press. I do not make this state- 
ment unadvisedly ; let Mr. Collier,—who 
is fond of addressing the public about 
himself and his grievances,—gainsay it 
if he can; he may, indeed, attempt to 
excuse his false charges on the miserable 
plea that ‘he wrote in haste, without suf- 
ficient enquiry,’ &., &c., but the proofs 
which I have adduced of his deliberate 
misrepresentation are too strong to admit 
of even an attempt to invalidate them.” 

Such is a specimen of the strong language 
used by Mr. Dyce in his Preface; after 
this he proceeds to notice the passages 
seriatim in which Mr. Collier has attacked 
him by name or implication in the various 
plays. 


less will do so. Shakesper’ 





Studies in English Poetry. By JosEPH 
Payne. (Hall, Virtue, & Co. 12mo.) 
—When a school-book has reached its 
fourth edition, as this has done, it may be 
considered in the light of a school classic, 
and to require but little further praise ; 
that this selection has been successful is 
owing, we believe, not only to the good 
taste with which the pieces have been 
selected, but much is due to the accom- 
panying annotations which so fully ex- 
plain youthful difficulties. 





Messrs. J. H. and Jas. Parker have 
added to their valuable series of GREEK 
anp Latin Ctuassics, Homer’s LIliad, 
Books I. to VI. ; the Greek text, with short 
English notes from the most approved 
commentators. To their series of His- 
ToRIcCAL TatEs the additions are, The 
Chief’s Daughter, an account of the diffi- 
culties of Churchmen for many years after 
the first settlement of Virginia, and the 
Lily of Tiflis, a story based upon Geor- 
gian Church History, evidently from the 
pen of one who has made the History of 
the Eastern Church his study. From the 
same publishers we have also received 
The Two Holy Sacraments of the Christian 
Church, when they may be had, absolutely 
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necessary to Salvation, by the Rev. Joun 
Bouvier. In this the author complains of 
finding what every other clergyman has 
done respecting Baptism, that while few 
people neglect to have their children 
christened, a very small number amongst 
parents or sponsors regard the Sacrament 
of Baptism in its proper light; and with 
regard to the other Sacrament, that the 
number of communicants forms but a 
very small portion of their congregations. 
To urge a different state of things is Mr. 
Boudier’s object.—The Power of God and 
the Wisdom of God, a Sermon preached 
by the Rev. H. W. Burrows, at St. 
Katherine’s Church, Regent’s-park, on 
behalf of a Ragged School.— Some Remarks 
upon -the Remonstrance lately addressed 
to the Archdeacons and Rural Deans of 
the Diocese of Oxford, a letter addressed 
by the Rev. Henry Butt to the Rev. 
W. R. FREMANTLE on the state of the 
diocese. 





Dodd's Parliamentary Companion. The 
members of the new Parliament before it 
takes its place as a deliberative assembly 
can, by means of Mr. Dodd’s invaluable 
Companion, make the acquaintance of each 
other, and readily learn “who’s who.” 
The name of every member is followed 
by an account of his parentage, education, 
offices, &c., what places he has represented 
or contested, also what political opinions 
he holds or has expressed. Altogether no 
fewer than 140 members appear in this 
Companion for the first time. We have 
before remarked of Mr. Dodd’s book that 
“it is by far the best work on the subject, 
and, in fact, the only reliable guide ;” each 
successive impression tends to confirm this 
opinion. 





Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual, 
edited by H. G. Boun, has reached its 
fourth part. In noticing the first volume 
of this work, we expressed some dissatis- 
faction at the many omissions observable, 
but we rejoice to see that the editor is 
improving as he proceeds. With this part 
of the work we have now no fault to 
find, he has given an excellent list of the 
writings of Goldsmith, Greene, Hearne, 
Hood, Hook, Hume, &c., and leaves but 
little to be desired except that which 
is inevitable in a work of these limits, the 
insertion of a large number of names of 
authors of minor importance. 








The Welsh Valley: a Tale. By Litta 
Amegs. (Nisbet & Co.)—The story opens 
with the description of a Welsh parish 


Gent. Mac. Vou, CCVII. 
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under the charge of a careless clergyman, 
who in turn is succeeded by one of another 
stamp. Under the ministry of the latter, 
Gwen, the daughter of a dishonest miller, 
becomes religiously disposed, and even- 
tually the means of awakening her father, 
after he had met with some reverses. 





The Life of John H. Steggall, (Simp- 
kins & Co.), has also reached a second 
edition. This amusing biography is said to 
be the real history of a man who was a 
gipsy, a sailor, a soldier, a surgeon, and 
lastly, a clergyman. It is edited by the 
Author of “‘ Margaret Catchpole.” 





The Trilogy; or, Dante’s Three Visions: 
Inferno ; or, The Vision of Hell. Trans- 
lated into English, in the Metre and Triple 
Rhyme of the Original; with Notes and 
Illustrations. By the Rev. Jonn WEsLEY 
Tuomas. (London: Henry G. Bohn.)— 
This translation of the most terrible of 
Dante's Visions cannot fail to be both in- 
teresting and useful to those who, with 
curiosity or taste enough to seek for an 
acquaintance with the most wonderful of 
modern poems, have not literature enough 
to understand or enjoy it in the language 
in which Dante wrote. To this large class 
of modern readers the volume now before 
us will be a valuable boon; it does, we 
think, as much as can be well hoped for to 
naturalize the masterpiece of the great- 
est of great Florentines in our English 
tongue. It combines, with as strict a faith- 
fulness to the original as that of any trans- 
lation we have seen, a freedom and fluency 
of language surpassing that of any version 
in which the manner and metre of the 
poet are as carefully preserved. By the 
union of these qualities, Mr. Thomas has 
succeeded in giving us the glowing pic- 
tures and the grand and tender images of 
the Inferno, in what never ceases to be 
very genuine poetry. In the translation 
of a verse, occasionally, he is exquisitely 
happy. : 

Mr. Thomas has omitted none of the 
minor helps to a complete and ready un- 
derstanding of the great poet’s text: in 
two preliminary essays he has given us a 
careful summary of all that is known of 
the poet’s life, and a disquisition of con- 
siderable interest on his religious opinions; 
and} he has, moreover, accompanied his 
translation with explanatory foot-notes 
which are almost abundant in excess. It 
is a matter of course that the publisher’s 
part in the production of the volume has 
been well executed ; it is clearly and hand- 
somely printed, and is, in all respects, a very 
useful and attractive book. 


x 
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THe sixth parliament of her present 
Majesty met this day, and proceeded to 
choose the Right Hon. Evelyn Denison, 
Esq., as Speaker, but the House did not 
meet for the discharge of business till 
June 7, when the Session was formally 
opened bya speech from the throne. The 
address was moved by Mr. A. Egerton, 
when the Marquis of Hartington moved 
the following amendment :— 

“We beg humbly to submit to your Ma- 
jesty that it is essential for the satisfac- 
tory result of our deliberations, and for 
facilitating the discharge of your Majesty’s 
high functions, that your Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should possess the confidence of this 
House and of the country; and we deem 
it our duty respectfully to submit to your 
Majesty that such confidenee is not re- 
posed in the present advisers of your Ma- 
jesty.” 

After a debate of several nights’ con- 
tinuance, the House divided in the morn- 
ing of the 11th, when there appeared to 
be a majority of 13 against ministers in a 
house of 633 members. On the following 
day the Earl of Derby tendered his resig- 
nation, and the formation of a new minis- 
try was entrusted to Lord Palmerston. 
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Cambridge ...............K&. Macaulay ; A. Stewart 
Cambridgeshire .......... .E. Ball; H. J. Adeane ; 


Hon. E. T. Yorke 

Cambridge University...Rt. Hon. 8. H. Walpole; 
Chas. Jasper Selwyn 

Canterbury. Hon.H.Johnstone; SirW.Somerville 









Cardiff ...... ....Lieut.-Col. Stuart 
EAL Capt. E. L. Pryse 
Cardiganshire .................. Col. W. T. R. Powell 
Carlisle ...Rt. Hon. Sir J. Graham; W. Lawson 
PR ERAS AE 8 D. Morris 
Carmarthenshire .. ..D. Jones ; D. Pugh 
SII oc cucineccksuscommecdainesmmmsaniial Chas. Wynn 
Carnarvonshire ......... Col. the Hon. E. Pennant 
Chatham ............ Major-Gen. Sir J. M. F. Smith 
CRETIOMROME 6..cscckssccsesed Col. F. W. F. Berkeley 


Cheshire, North,..Hon. W. Egerton; G. C. Legh 
Cheshire, South...Sir P. Egerton; J. Tollemache 
Chester ...... Earl Grosvenor; P. 8. Humberston 
Chichester H. W. Freeland ; Lord H. G. Lennox 
Chippenham...... W. J. Lysley; Richard P. Long 
Christchurch............-.- Rear-Adm. J. E. Walcott 





Colchester......... T. J. Miller ; ‘Philip 0. Papillon 

Cornwall, East ...T. J. A. Robartes ; N. Kendall 

Cornwall, WUD. -sesasceded R. Davey; J. St. Aubyn 

Coventry ...... Rt. Hon. E. Ellice; Sir J. Paxton 
L. God 


Cricklade ........... A. dard ; Lord Ashley 
Cumberland, East. Hon.C, Howard; W.'Marshail 
Cumberland, West ............Gen. H. Wyndhan ; 

Capt. H. Lowther 






De so E. W. H. Schenley 
Denbigh District  ............00.s000 T. Mainwaring 
Denbighshire .. ynn; Col. Biddulph 
ee M. T. "Bass ; S. Beale 


*"Lord G. H. Cavendish 


Derbyshire, North , 
W. P. Thornhill 
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Derbyshire, South ...... T. W. Evans; W. Mund 
Devizes...... Capt. J. N. Gladstone ; C. D. Griffit! 
Devonport............... J. Wilson ; Sir T. E. Perry 


Devonshire, N.......J.W. Buller; Hon.’C. Trefusis 
Devonshire, S. ...........- L. Palk’; 8. T. Kekewich 
Dorchester ............ R. B. Sheridan ; Capt. Sturt 
Dorsetshire ...Hon. W. Portman; H. G. Sturt; 

H. K. Seymer 
Dover ...Rear-Adm. Sir H. J. Leeke; W. Nicol 








Droitwich... .. Rt. Hon, Sir J. Pakington 
RIED oliticshustdpninninecacisidnibinadied H. B. Sheridan 
Durham...W. Atherton ; Rt. Hon. J. R. Mowbray 
PS ee R. D. Shafto ; 

. . Lord A. F. C. W. Vane Tempest 
Durham, South.,................ H. Pease; J. Farrer 


East Retford ...Visc. Galway; F. J. 8. Foljambe 
Essex, North Rt. Hon. W. Beresford ; C. DuCane 
Essex, South ...T. W. Bramston; J. Watlington 










Evesham ...... Sir H. P. Willoughby ; E. Holland 
Exeter . .E. Divett; R. S. Gard 
BS ~ connnsnstdodececssascesessorssinccie Sir E. C. Kerrison 
Finsbury ......... T. S. Duncombe; Sir S. M. Peto 
SUI <ceinitiduncinkveuventtibecn tien <ibedinainindes Sir J. Hanmer 
Flintshire . Hon. T. E. M. L. Mostyn 
eT isasns xi cigsentocneesssumneese Lord E. 'T’. Thynne 
ee ee eS W. Hutt 


Glamorganshire...C. R. = Talbot; H. H. Vivian 
EE a cnicncontcsicness -P. Price ; Cc. J. Monk 
Gloucestershire, East ...... i C. W. Codrington; : 

R. S. Holford 
Gloucestershire, West ...Col. Kingscote ; J. Rolt 
Grantbam...W. E. Welby ; Hon. F. J. Tollemache 
Greenwich...Aldm. D. Salomons; W. Angerstein 
NE CIID easesccesscsn.séastesossncs Lord Worsley 
ED eidstaccsverss W. Bovill; G. J. H. Onslow 


Halifax...Rt. Hon. Sir C. Wood ; J. Stansfeld, jun. 
Hampshire, N..W.W. B. Beach; G. Sclater-Booth 
Hampshire, S....Hon. R. Dutton; Sir J. Jervoise 










Harwich ...Capt. Jervis; Hon. W. F. Campbell 
ee F. North; Lord H. G. Vane 
ROOD 6. ince cscvesccsssssvesseid J. H. Philipps 
Helston .... J. Jope Rogers 
Hereford... ol. H. M. Clifford ; G. Clive 
Herefordsh: om Lord M. W. "Graham; 
. F. St. John Mildmay 

Ee Rt. "Hon. W. F. Cow per ; 
Sir W. M. T. Farquhar 
Hertfordshire.................000 Sir E. L. B. Lytton; 


Cc. W. G. Puller; Abel Smith 
Honiton...... J. Locke; A. - R. W. B. Cochrane 







Gea: W. R. S. V. Fitzgerald 
0 Eee E. A. Leatham 
ey J. Clay; J. Hoare 
Huntingdon ajor-Gen. J. Peel; T. Baring 
Huntingdonshire ...E. Fellowes ; Lord Montagu 
I aniibancckiesevenabt Baron M. A. De Rothschild 
Ipswich ...... seseseveseeede C. Cobbold ; H. E. Adair 
IIL» chcchddghidebiamiapenienescnsnecstiinionl G. C. Glyn 
Kent, East..... ... Sir B. W. Bridges; W. Deedes 

Kent, West...... Lord Holmesdale ; Sir E. Filmer 
Kidderminster shinseniaiissstigpucansinn A. R. Bristow 
Knaresborough............ B. T. Woodd ; T. Collins 
Lambeth ... ...W. Roupell; W. Williams 





Lancaster W. J. Garnett ; S. Gregson 
Lancashire,N. Col.J.Patten ; Marq. of Hartington 
Lancashire, 8. ...Hon. A. Egerton; J. W. Legh 





NINE? goo sa scott coockecoscats T. C. Haliburton 
Leeds ..E. Baines; G. 8S. Beecroft 
a John Biggs; Dr. Noble 


Leicestershire, N orth..Rt. Hon. Lord J.Manners ; 

E. B. Hartopp 
Leicestershire, South ...C. Packe; Visc. Curzon 
map 5 Hardy; Capt. Hon. C. Hanbury 
Lewes t. Hon. H. Fitzroy; Hon. H. Brand 
Lichfield. Veed An Paget ; Capt. Hon. A. Anson 
Lincoln «....-Major Sibthorp ; G. F. Heneage 
Lincolnshire, N. ... . ) B. Stanhope ; 
‘Sir M. J. Cholmeley 
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Lincolnshire, S. .........Rt. Hon. Sir J. Fpehene; 
G. H. Packe 
TID achccccsustcccesdusaspoapsbcitegbassast R. W. Grey 
Liverpool... ..T. B. Horsfall ; J: C. Ewart 
London City "Sir J. Duke; Baron Rothschild ; 
Rt. Hon. Lord J. Russell ; R. W. Crawford 
Ludlow......... Col. Hon. P. Herbert ; B. Botfield 
pO ea ae Col. W. Pinney 
Lymington ...W. Mackinnon, jun. ; Sir J. Carnac 
Lynn Regis s..Rt. Hon. Lord Stanley; J. H.Gurney 






Macclesfield ...... J. mus E. C. Egerton 
(RE. . Lee ; C. Buxton 
Maldon ...... G. M. W. arenas Sn T. S. Western 
MIE ansnsiecascotsstsanctiunoauind Lord Andover 
Malton ...... Hon. C. W. Fitzwilliam ; J. Brown 
Manchester ............... T. Bazley; J, A. Turner 


Marlborough.. Lord E. Bruce ; Major H. Baring 
Marlow, Great...Col. T. P. Williams; Col. B. Knox 
Marylebone .. .E. J. James; Rt. Hon. Sir B. Hall 








Merionethshire ............cc00000+. . W. E. Wynne 
PROTON DIGI 0.0.csese<sescessssqpese sense H. A. Bruce 
Middlesex..,....R. Hanbury ; =? H.C. Byng 
IE cinscaitamesginsvssenirasacagennaenl W. T. Mitford 
| ee ese C. Bailey 
Monmouthshire...C. O. 8S. Morgan; Col. —- 
I oiniccccsnadnsinatighenksvasebunseianl ugh 
Montgomeryshire ., ..Col. H. W. w. Ww van 
WRITE, «dees icccncccasecesdoned Rt. Hon. Sir G. Grey 
nee, ee G. Hodgkinson ; J. Handley 


Newcastle-under-Lyne.,W. Jackson ; W. Murray 
Newcastle-on-Tyne...T. E. Headlam ; G. Ridley 
Newport, I. of Wight ”_.R.W.Kennard; P. Powys 
Norfolk, East...Lt.-Col. Hon. W. Coke ; E. Howes 
Norfolk, West ...G. W. P. Bentinck; B. Gurdon 


peer W. B. Wrightson 
Northampton ...... C. Gilpin; Rt. Hon. V. Smith 
Northamptonshire, North......... Lord Burghley ; 
G. W. Hunt 

Northamptonshire, South ............ R. Knightley 
Col. H. Cartwright 

Northumberland, North ............ Lord Lovaine ; 
Sir M. W. Ridley 

Northumberland, South ...... W. B. Beaumont ; 
Hon. H. G. Liddell 

Norwich ......... Viscount oer‘ H. W. Schneider 
TROUIRSROER ~ visi icc00scicdscece C. Paget ; J. Mellor 


Nottinghamshire, North.. Lord R. R. P. Clinton ; 
Hon. J. E. Denison 
Nottinghamshire, eowh- pianGulieaan W.H. Barrow ; 
Viscount Newark 


ESS W. J. Fox; J. M. Cobbett 
Oxford City..J. H. Langston ; Rt.Hon.E.Cardwell 
OMPBGRETS - «.002..00..0050 Rt. Hon. J. W. Henley ; 
Col. J. S. North ; G. G. V. Harcourt 

Oxford University ............... Sir W. Heatheote ; 
Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone 


bidepianmniall Sir J. Owen 
... Viscount Emlyn 


Pembroke ........ 
Pembrokeshire 














are . Baring; 8. H. Gurney 
Peterborough ........ T. Hankey ; ’G. H. Whalle 
BINED scctccrndss: s0bsccesiges Sir W. G. H. Jolliffe 
Plymouth ......Viscount Valletort; R. P. Collier 
POMtesrALt ......008000080 R. M. Milnes; W. Overend 
a G. W. Franklyn ; H. D. Seymour 
Portsmouth ...Sir J. Elphinstone; Sir F. Baring 
SD antieginsackentad ...R. A. Cross; €. P. Grenfell 
| nen neuen Rt. Hon. Sir G. C. Lewis 
Ri cacisccovesnscsntatechesanee Sir J. B. Walsh 
Reading ., .... ; Sir - 8. Keating 
Reigate ..... Hon. W. J. Monson 
RE: H. Rich ; W. Wyvill 
} ..J. Greenwood ; J. A. Warre 
ae R. Cobden 
Rochester .:....P. W. Martin ; Serjeant Kinglake 
TOURING: .ceccsssssccccsscsconess Hon. G. J. Noel ; 
Hon. G. H. Heathcote 
DR cilabliiadeninicariinecunseaaee W. A. Mackinnon 
St. Ives’ ......... iidlalecsaapaa brnionitonsncuauione H, Pauil 
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SED cc adudsatniubestnguetisosnebacsstpsasse W. N. Massey 
Salisbury ...... Maj.-Gen. Buckley ; M. H. Marsh 
Sandwich...E. H. K. Hugessen; LordC. E. Paget 
Scarborough. .Sir J. Johnstone; Hon. W. —— 


Shaftesbury ..........cccccccrcscececessoreeers G. G. Glyn 
J. A. Roebuck ; G. Hadfield 





Sheffield ....... 

Shoreham ..... ..Sir C. M. Burrell ; 8. Cave 
Shrewsbury......,........ G. Tomline; R. A. Slaney 
Shropshire, North..Hon. R. C. Hill; J.R. O. Gore 
Shropshire, South ............... Viscount Newport; 


on. R. W. Clive 
Somersetshire, E....Sir W. Miles; Col. Knatchbull 
Somersetshire, S. ‘C. A. Mood ; Sir A. Hood 
Southampton... W. D. Seymour ; B. M‘G. Willcox 
RET TEEN soncnnscadereccensotginummnenatec R. Ingham 
Southwark ... i i 





eee J. A. Wise; Capt. Salt 
Staffordshire, N. ........Rt. Hon. C. B. Adderley ; 

Viscount Ingestre 
Staffordshire, S....... W. O. Foster; H. W. Foley 
Stamford...... Lord R. Cecil; Sir 8. H. Northcote 
BeOek Port ......cccscocesess J. Kershaw ; J. B. Smith 


Stoke-on-Trent ...J. L. Ricurdo; Ald. Copeland 
Stroud ...... G. P. Scrope; Rt. Hon. E. Horsman 
Suffolk, East .........Lord Henniker; Sir F. Kelly 
Suffolk, West ...Earl Jermyn ; Major W. Parker 
Sunderland ............ H. Fenwick ; W. S. Lindsay 
Surrey, East...T. Alcock ; Hon. J. P. Locke King 
Surrey, West ......J. I. Briscoe; H. Drummond 
Sussex, East...J. ‘G. Dodson ; Viscount Pevensey 
Sussex, West ...Earl of March ; Capt. Wyndham 
BINED * a co scscontoncssseseduesesatsceaneeen L. L. Dilwyn 


Tamworth ...... Sir R. Peel; Viscount Raynham 
Taunton ...... A. Mills; Rt. Hon. H. Labouchere 
Tavistock ...... Sir J. Trelawny; A. J. E. Russell 













Tewkesbury ............ Hon. F. Lygon; J. Martin 
Thetford ..Earl of Euston ; A. H. Baring 
, RS FES ar Sir W. P. Gallwey 
Tiverton ...Visc. Palmerston; Hon. G. Denman 
ae Earl of Gifford; T. Mills 
Tower Hamlets.. .A. S. Ayrton ; C. 8. Butler 
IIE tiki encsbcuanassanencacearied M. Smith; A. Smith 
PE ass cesnesedccecasoncresessansoneiiids H. Taylor 
NINN. is <adebenecseagneosehqneninen’ W. H. Leatham 
Wallingford ocecunne R. Malins 
SII iin elesidinssakiesdessdkadeeuexaaiemniial C. Forster 
Wareham ..... ‘J.8. W. 8. E. Drax 
ST G. Greenall 
WEWIOE . .sccccccooe G. W. J. Repton; E. Greaves 


Warwickshire, N...C. N. Newdegate; R. Spooner 
Warwickshire, S.. _E.P. Shirley ; Sir C.Mordaunt 
Wells... Rt. Hon. Sir W. Hayter; Capt. H. Jolliffe 
Wenlock ...Rt. Hon. G. Forester ; J. M. Gaskell 
IIE Nicuhtistehccatidsndebbsndhinnacagal Sir M. Lopes 
Westminster. Sir De LacyEvans; Sir J.V. Shelley 
Westmoreland ...Col. Lowther; Earl of Bective 
Weymouth ...G. Brookes; Lord Grey de Wilton 


/ | 9 Mer R. Stephenson 
CC EE: G. Lyall 
, See Col. Hon, J. Lindsay ; H. Woods 
es C. C. Clifford 


Wilts, North...W. Long; Rt. Hon. T. 8. Estcourt 
Wilts, South... Rt.Hon. 8. Herbert ; Lord Thynne 





I insti octacsiihitiins Waadnekdenaiinees E. Antrobus 
Winchester ...Sir J. B. East; J. Bonham-Carter 
TIED: cxsencusccnceds W. Vansittart; G. W. Hope 
Wolverhampton ............ Rt. Hon. C. P. Villiers ; 

Sir R. Bethell 
BID vnsamnatnenrenectoegntl Lord A. 8. Churchill 
Worcester........... - Laslett ; O. Ricardo 
Worcestershire, E.. ...........2000..: J. H. H. Foley; 


Hon. F. H. W. G. Calthorpe 
Worcestershire, W. ...F. Knight; Visc. Elmle 
Wycombe, High. Sir G. Dashwood ; M. T. Smi' 


Yarmouth......... Sir E. Lacon; Sir H. J. Stracey 
; aoe J.P. B. Westhead ; Col. J. G. Smyth 
Yorkshire, N. R. . some ..E. 8. Cayley ; 
“Hon. W. Duncombe 

TIL, Alle. Bs. cccaccsocencccsientnedlld Lord Hotham ; 
Adm. Hon. A. Duncombe 

Yorkshire, W. R....Sir J. Ramsden; F. Crossley 


ScoTrLanp—53 MEMBERS. 









Aberdeen ...... scectdescoessoessecabene Col. W. H. Sykes 
Aberdeenshire ...........0.cseeeeseseee ....Lord Haddo 
Argyleshire .... o:cecetens A. 8. Finlay 
BE WORGIB, 5. 0ccecsecesecssssecsssacs E. H. J. Craufurd 
MUNROE - . 5.0icccrcesccecceess Lord P. J. H. C, Stuart 
Banffshire...... «» Major L. Duff-Gordon 
Berwickshire... so Robertson 
BI oda 6b cise cuicncessscosssiecen sasenbd D. Mure 
Caithness-shire............ seniinetvediuliliialinn G. Traill 


Clackmannan ...... wedecveweeasesca We eee 
Dumbartonshire ..........++00- .P. B. Smollett 





Dumfries Burghs........ ..++++++++0+W. Ewart 
Dumfriesshire ...... evsceccede "J. H. Johnstone 
Pere Perr Fe 
Edinburgh City....A. Black ; Hon. J. Moncreiff 
Edinburghshire. . Earl of Dalkeith 
Elgin Burghs......... oe ..-M. E. G. Duff 
BIRERIG 0 cccccvccee Cc. L. C. Bruce 





CRETE EEE TT 
Pifeattre ..cccccccccccccescesd- H. EB, Wemyns 
Forfarshire .........+++0e++++ Viscount Duncan 

























GET cc csvcvceses W. Buchanan; R. Dalglish 
aden cncsiccericnsesGemnenassvsetbbe A. M. Dunlop 
Haddington......... .... Sir H. R. F. Davie 
Haddingtonshire.....,..........-..10e. Lord Elcho 
Inverness Borough. .,.......cccsssseee0e .A. Matheson 
Inverness-shire .......... cotececcccsoecese H. J. Baillie 
Kilmarnock Burghs ...Rt. Hon. E. P. Bouverie 
Kincardineshire.......... Gen. Hon. H. Arbuthnott 
Kirkaldy Burghs .. Lt.-Col. R. Ferguson 
KEIPRCRADEIGAL ....cceccccsccccoccccsosccesccses J. Mackie 
Lanarkshire .. Sir T. E. Colebrooke 
BR BOING, cr ccccsscocscncnesccansescesonneens W. Miller 
Linlithgowshire Sedsevesessosseced Major F. Hamilton 
Montrose Burghs ..............s0sessese W. E. Baxter 
GARI sicinncssenarnesssscsccccessntsccessonssad F. Dundas 
ee paduocesennnngnindions H. E. C. Ewing 
Peeblesshire ..Sir G. G. Montgomery 
I castescnsace ..Hon. A. F. Kinnaird 
a RES W. Stirling 
ere: Sir M. R. 8. Stewart 
Ross and Cromarty . -ssees...9ir J. Matheson 
Roxburghshire............... etgeocconessend Sir W. Scott 
St. Andrew’s Burghs .................. E. Ellice, jun. 
Selkirkshire.............0. .A. E. Lockhart 
IIR Ssscesbeocssctcusensnccmmioemsinte’ J. Caird 
eee ee P. Blackburn 
Sutherlandshire .............000+ Marquis of Stafford 
pi re 8. Laing 
Wigton Burghs . puiane Sir W. Dunbar 
EE onseieal Sir A. Agnew 


IrnELaAnp—105 MEMBERS. 
Antrim County...Col. EES a. G. Upton 





fa W. McG. Bond 
Armagh County... ... Vecser 8. M. Close 
SD cinscteccceccsencsesasenecannstntslanenconted ...J. Ennis 
| Er: Col.._Hon. W. 8. Bernard 
ee Sir H. M‘C. Cairns; R. Davison 
Carlow Borough ............+.. Sir J. E. E. D. Acton 
Carlow County...W.B. McC. Bunbury ; H. Bruen 
SIE ncnciscyenicaneasnasianepaehoaiad R. Torrens 
GRIT | ccavesccnccosoccanssusdascheganisebeuivand J. Lanagan 






Lt.-Col. Hon. J. P. Maxwell; 
Capt. Hon. H. Annesley 
Clare County......Col. Vandeleur ; Col. L. White 


Cavan County ...... 
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Clonmel . . J. _——- 
III. 5 sccnesosececsesccesquccssesepssoccasaseunen J. Bo: 
Cork City .........0+ F. B. Beamish ; W. T. Fagan, 
(since dead.) 
Cork County......Serjeant Deasy ; Vincent Scully 
Donegal County......T. Conolly ; ot E. 8. Ha 
DOWER COURT .2c0i00. 0 -ccosscesoosss Lord A. E. Hill; 
Lieut.-Col. W. Forde 
...D. 8. Ker 
TIN, Gioia iceinachsi>cgsescannitassoonsseed J. M‘Carn 
Dublin City E. gan; J. Vance 
Dublin County...J. H. Hamilton ; Col. T. Taylor 
Dublin University. .A. Lefroy; Hon. J. Whiteside 
BUN occdisthedocecdtncacedgeossoctsbee<tan) G. Bowyer 
(0 eee Maj. Hon. W. S. Knox 
TIED a cctinheiccucsssnctctbacnseebensd J. F. Maguire 
BNO «x. cndissiisovinniaeaces Rt. Hon. J. D. Fitzgerald 
| Ree Hon. J. L. Cole 
I  hdecesssicccgaisicstiicssss Capt. Archdall ; 
Lieut.-Col. Hon. H. A. Cole 
eee J. O. Lever; Lord Dunkellin 
Galway County ...Sir T. Burke; W. H. Gregory 
Kerry County ............000... Hon. H. A. Herbert; 
Rt. Hon. a Castlerosse 
Kildare County .............,002+++ W. H. F. Cogan ; 
Rt. Hon. R. M. O’Ferrali 
Kilkenny Borough ..........c0...sesseee++ M. Sullivan 


Kilkenny County..Capt. Hon. A. Ellis; J. Greene 
King’s County ...... J. P. Hennessy ; P. O’Brien 


TERED. «, ocacccrscccssoccceccsscsosessesescocessved J. Arnott 
Leitrim County ......... J. Brady; W. R. 0. Gore 
Limerick City ..... F. W. Russell; M. Gavin 





Limerick County . ... Rt. Hon. Ww. Monsell ; 
Colonel Dickson 

BED. cncdinesnnsorcssescecosecnegnnceess J. Richardson 
Londonderry City ............... Sir R. A. Ferguson 
Londonderry County ......... — = P. Dawson ; 
W. F. Heygate 


Longford County...Col. H. White ; Col. Greville 
Louth County ...C. 8. Fortescue ; "R. M. Bellew 


TIL » <scndcsouaninapadannenmmaneeiinnuadl R. Longfield 
Mayo Co. ...R. W. H. Palmer ; Lord J. Browne 
Meath County vecssened M. E. Corbally ; E. M‘Evoy 
Monaghan County...C. P. Leslie ; Sir G. Forster 


New Roas. .ccccscccccccccccsscces C. Tottenham 
NEWLY. coccccccccccccccccccececccccece P. Quin 


Portarlington...... Captain L. S. W. D. Damer 
Queen’s County ...M. Dunne ; Col. F. P. Dunne 
Roscommon Co. ...Capt. T. Goff; Col. F. French 


PITTI TTT Rt. Hon. J. A. Wynne 
Sligo County...... Sir R. G. Bouth; C. W. Cooper 


» seeeee). O’Donoghoe ; L. Waldron 
dgcsbvbscantesdoiteerqnieet Captain D. O’Connell 
Tyrone Co. ...Hon. H. Corry; Lord C. Hamilton 


Waterford City .... M.D. Hassard; J. A. Blake 
Waterford County... ¥? Esmonde ; Hon. W. Talbot 
Westmeath Co. ... Sir R. Levinge; 7 Urquhart 


Wexford Borough eevccccecece J. mond 

Wexford County...... P. M‘ Mahon; J. George 

Wicklow County W. W. F. Hume; Lord Proby 

Youghal.........+ Secccecsceoseucoesceses I. Butt 
JUNE 4. 


The War in Ttaly. —The correspondent 
of the “ Daily News” furnishes the follow- 
ing, which is the best account of the battle 
of Magenta: the whole of the places men- 
tioned in the letter will be found in the 


accompanying map. In our next Magazine 
we shall give a companion to it, contain- 
ing the famous quadrangle shewing the 
localities of the subsequent operations. 

“You must not forget that since the 
end of May, General Gyulai, thinking the 
object of the allied armies was that of 
leaning with their left wing on the Po, 
near Torre Baretti, and with their right 
flank on Bobbio and surrounding heights of 
the Apennine defile, sent General Benedek 
to Lomello, and a brigade of the 5th corps 
@armée to Bobbio, to oppose equally the 
crossing of the Po and intercept the road 
of Piacenza. The battle of Montebello, 
and the subsequent reconnaissance made 
by the enemy on our lines, had impressed 
the Austrian General-in-Chief with the 
idea that we intended to effect an offen- 
sive movement on the Po, crossing the 
river bs the road of the Duchies. The 
lines of the Sesia, of the Ticino, and of 
the Agogna, were, in the opinion of Gene- 
ral Gyulai, but secondary. On the 31st of 
May, Marshal Canrobert, coming from 
Prarolo and Palestro, had succeeded in 
making his junction with our army. On 
the following day General Niel, who, pass- 
ing through Momo and Oleggio, had 
marched on Novara, from Borgomanero, 
had occupied that city. By these move- 
ments we were the same day in full pos- 
session of that tract of land which extends 
from Vercelli to Novara. The right wing 
of the Austrians was therefore forced to 
retreat, and obliged to fall back on its 
centre. Bobbio and Mortara were hastily 
evacuated by Zobel, Lichtenstein, and 
Schwarzenberg’s corps d’armée during 
the night of Thursday last. Threatened 
by our forces, these corps d’armée were 
thus compelled to lean on Vigevano, Be- 
regardo, and Pavia—that is to say, on 
the nearest point from which they could 
succeed in crossing the Ticino. We know 
that on the Ist of June General Gyulai’s 
head-quarters were still at Garlasco, but 
on the following Wednesday, pressed by 
the allies, he was compelled to remove 
them to Rosate, and finally to Abbiate 
Grasso early yesterday morning. On 
Saturday we had succeeded in crossing the 
Ticino at Buffalora, and our head-quarters 
were established, after some hard fighting, 
at Magenta, a large borough founded by 
the Emperor Maximilian and destroyed 
by Barbarossa. This borough is situated 
at four miles north from Abbiate Grasso, 
and twelve miles from Milan. Whilst 
this able movement was executed by our 
troops, a French corps @’armée had crossed 
the Ticino at Turbigo, five Italian miles 
above Buffulora. 

“This crossing of the last-mentioned 
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river by theJallied armies renders it ob- 
vious that strategetic science ought to have 
advised General Gyulai to fall back on 
Pavia, his natural base of operations, from 
whence he would be in direct communica- 
tion with Piacenza and Mantua. Instead 
of doing this, the Austrian Commander-in 
chief chose to go to Abbiate Grasso, that 
is to say, in the most unfit ground to op- 
pose the bold march of our columns. He 
had the Ticino on his left, the canal Na- 
viglio and the Ticinello on his right, and 
the most difficult ground to move upon on 
his rear, for it is all cultivated with rice 
and surrounded by water. The only road 
on which he could easily march his troops, 
is that which from Abbiate Grasso leads 
to Pavia, a distance of sixteen Italian miles. 
At the first sight, General Gyulai’s move- 
ment is justified by the desire he perhaps 
had of covering Milan, but when one con- 
siders that we were already in possession 
of Turbigo and of the village of Magenta, 
one can hardly understand how the Aus- 
trian Commander could make such an un- 
justifiable move. A glance at the map will 
shew you that we had full liberty of 
marching on the Lombard capital, as well 
as of attacking the enemy on his front and 
flank, thus forcing him to fall back pell- 
mell towards the river. But when we 
consider that Marshal Baraguay d’ Hilliers, 
who, suddenly leaving Alessandria, Vo- 
ghera, and Casteggio, had crossed the Po, 
was marching on the Lomellina with three 
divisions of infantry and one of cavalry, 
perhaps with the object of cutting off the 
Austrian retreat on Pavia, we can easily 
explain how General Gyulai was compelled 
by necessity to advance on Abbiate Grasso. 
It is quite clear that our move on the up- 
per course of the Ticino could not prevent 
the enemy from falling back on the last- 
mentioned town. If he was not able to do 
that, but forced to advance on Abbiate 
Grasso, it is obvious that he thought his 
retreat was cut off either by Baraguay 
@Hillier’s corps darmée or by the move- 
ment of General M’Mahon. 

“On yesterday morning the position of 
Gyulai was therefore equal to that of Mas- 
sena in 1800, when his retreat on Piacenza 
was completely intercepted by the enemy. 
I have tried to explain to you the move- 
ments of our armies which led to the great 
battle of yesterday, or, to speak more cor- 
rectly, to the battle which is still going on. 
Surrounded on all sides, Count Gyulai was 
compelled to take up the position of Ab- 
biate Grasso, with the object of forcing 
both French and Sardinians to recross the 
Ticino, In order to attain his object the 
Austrian Commander. in-Chief ordered Ge- 
neral Zobel to attack our extreme left at 


Magenta, which was formed by a division 
of the Imperial Guard supported by a regi- 
ment of Zouaves. This column, thinking 
it had only to deal with a division of the 
enemy’s corps d’armée, went boldly to the 
charge, but was soon compelled to bend on 
the centre, which had already been at- 
tacked by Prince Lichtenstein, who was 
leading two divisions of Schwarzenberg’s 
corps @’armée. It was then that two guns 
of the Imperial Guard were captured by 
a company of the 3rd Yager battalion. 
This back movement of our left wing 
was soon stopped by a bold march of our 
centre, which by this time had repulsed 
the men of Prince Lichtenstein. The ad- 
vance of our right then followed, and in 
less than two hours the allied monarchs 
were able to deploy a line of 60,000 men 
against the columns of the enemy. The 
forces of the Austrians were not much 
short of 80,000 men, with a powerful 
artillery. They were, however, compelled 
to move on a most disadvantageous ground, 
as their left was soon turned by Canro- 
bert’s corps d'armée, supported by Faut’s 
division, thus obliged to leave Vigano and 
Rosate, and fall on their centre at Abbiate 
Grasso. The Austrian centre, thus swelled 
by the routed columns of their left wing, 
was soon all in disorder. Thousands of the 
enemy fell crushed by our artillery. 

* At this time General M‘Mahon had 
reached the scene of action, and seeing 
that the moment had come to break the 
already disordered centre of the Austrians, 
went to the charge with an impetuosity 
never witnessed before. He was supported 
by General Durand’s division, which stood 
in reserve, moving slowly beside him. The 
shock was terrible; dead and wounded 
were now falling by thousands. The 
Austrians were routed; the victory was 
won. I shall not dwell on the heartrend- 
ing scene which the field of battle pre- 
sented. A Crimean officer told me this 
morning that the assault of the Malakoff 
is nothing when compared to it. The 
telegraph has already informed you that 
on the first day the enemy had 15,000 
men hors de combat and 5,000 taken pri- 
soners. Some say that twenty-seven Aus- 
trian guns were captured, others forty, 
besides immense matériel. This morning 
I saw myself twenty of the enemy’s guns 
brought here by our troops. Our losses 
must have been tremendous, but the 
French suffered most. The Zouaves en- 
gaged had about 700 men hors de combat. 
A brigade of Marshal Canrobert’s corps 
@armée were almost destroyed in the last 
charge. I am assured that during the 
battle the Emperor and the King were 
always in the thick of the fight. Generals 
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Espinasse and Clerc are amongst the dead. 
Others are mentioned, but I am unable to 
test the truth of the report which came to 
me. All military men to whom I spoke 
this morning are unanimous in stating 
that the strategic combinations of the 
Emperor are worthy of the first Napoleon. 
By his able movements he led the Austrian 
Commander-in-Chief into the net, and 
even General Hess was not able to prevent 
the disaster.” 

General Gyulai’s conduct on this occa- 
sion has been condemned by every one, 
and he has since been relieved of his 
command. 

The following description of the battle 
of Magenta is taken from Galignani’s 
Messenger :— 

“ Magenta, which will henceforth become 
illustrious in story, is a small town of 
about 6,006 inhabitants, situated near 
Naviglio-Grande. It is the first stage on 
the road to Milan, from Novara by Buffa- 
lora, Three roads lead from Novara to 
the bank of the Ticino. The first and 
most direct passes by Trecate, and ends at 
the bridge of Buffalora ; the second, more 
to the north, passes through Galliate, and 
descends to the river nearly opposite the 
village of Turbigo; and the third, still 
more to the north, passes through Cameri 
and Piccheton, and by a curve joins the 
Ticino at some distance from the Galliate 
road, At the moment when the French 
troops crossed the Ticino, General Gyulai, 
who was evacuating Lomellina, had quitted 
Garlesco and transferred his head-quarters 
to Abbiate Grasso, on the left bank of 
the river, a few kilometres above Buffa- 
lora. The passage of the French army 
was therefore effected in view of the 
Austrians, who endeavoured to oppose it, 
but were repulsed with considerable loss. 
That took place on Friday, and as the ad- 
vance of.the French and Piedmontese 
troops had evidently, from the simulta- 
neousness of their late movements, been 
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skilfully prepared beforehand, and formed 
part of a regular strategical combination, 
we may suppose that the allied troops, 
immediately on the banks of the Ticino, 
becoming free, hurried forward by every 
available passage, so as the next day to be 
in as great force as possible at the oppo- 
site side of the river. The Austrians, on 
their part, seeing that their opponents 
would march straight for Milan, had con- 
centrated their forces to prevent them, 
and the consequence was the series of 
combats of which the genergl results are 
so briefly but eloquently told’in the tele- 
graphic despatch. It is known from late 
telegrams received that the operations of 
the army of General Gyulai were directed 
by Baron de Hess in person; so that it is 
the best General in the Austrian army 
that has just been defeated in a battle 
where not fewer than from 160,000 to 
170,000 men must have been engaged, the 
numbers being certainly the greater on 
the Austrian side.” 


JUNE 26. 

Paris.—A supplement to the Moniteur, 
published this evening, contains a tele- 
gram dated Cavriana, June 26, 11.80 
a.m. :— 

“The Austrians, who had crossed the 
Mincio for the purpose of attacking us 
with their whole army, have been com- 
pelled to abandon their positions, and to 
withdraw to the left bank of the river 
Mincio. They have blown up the bridge 
of Goito. The loss of the enemy has been 
very considerable, but our loss is much 
less. We have taken thirty cannon, more 
than seven thousand prisoners, and three 
flags. General Neil and his corps d’ armée 
have covered themselves with glory, as 
well as the whole army, General Auger 
has had an arm carried off. The Sardinian 
army inflicted considerable loss on the 
enemy after having contended with great 
fury against superior force.” 
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* May 2. Sidne _— Smith Saunders, esq., to be 
Consul at Alexan: 

Henry Walter Ovenden, esq., to be Consul at 
Baltimore. 

May 26. Barnes Peacock, esq., Chief Justice 
at Calcutta, to be a Baronet. 

May 28. Frederick Hamilton, esq., to be 
Secretary of Legation at Athens. 

Hon. Wm. Geo. Eden, to be Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Stuttgard. 

Junel. The Hon. George Elliot, on a special 
mission to Naples, to congratulate the King of 
the two Sicilies on his accession to the throne. 

June 3. Sir George Ferguson Bowen, K.C.M.G., 
to be Governor of the newly erected colony of 
Queensland, formerly called Moreton Bay, New 
South W: ales. 

The Rev. Edward Wyndham Tufnell, D.D., to 
be Bishop of Brisbane, Queensland. 

The Rev. Piers Calveley Claughton, D.D., to 
be Bishop of St. Helena. 

June 4. Andrew Catheart, esq., to be Consul 
in Albania. 

June 6. Sir Arthur Charles Magenis, K.C.B., 
to be Ambassador at Naples. 

Augustus Berkeley Paget, esq., to be Ambassa- 
dor at Stockholm. 

The Hon. Charles Augustus Murray, to be 
Ambassador at Dresden. 
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William Lowther, esq., to be Secretary of Lega- 
tion at Naples. 

George Glynn Petre, esq., to be Secretary of 
Legation at Hanover. 

W.A. Henry, esq., to be Sol.-Gen., Nova Scotia. 

Henry Hasyard, e8q-5 to be Col.-Sec.; Geo. 
Wright, esq., Col. Treas. ; Robert Crawford, esq., 
to be Registrar ; Frederick Brecken, +, Att.- 
Gen.; and Thomas Owen, esq., Bost-Aaster, 
Prince Edward’s Island, 

Wm. Henry Bodkin, esq., Q.C., to be Assistant 
Judge at Clerkenwell. 
aun 10. John McAndrew, esq., M.D., to be 


The Hon. W. Stuart, to be nanny of Lega- 
tion at Naples. 

George Brand, esq., to be Consul ‘at 
ee Thomas Newton, esq., to be Consul at 

ome. 

June 15. The Right Hon. the Earl of Malmes- 
bury, and the — Hon. Sir John Pakington, 
bart., to be K.G.C 

June iz. Capt. “Sanford Freeling, R.A., to be 
Col.-Sec., Gibraltar; Hercules George Robert 
Robinson, esq., to be Governor, Hongkong; 
Col. Geo. Abbas Kooli D’Arcy, to be Governor 
at the Gambia Settlements. 

The Rev. Henry - on Bosse, B.A., to be 
Archdeacon of Llanda: 





BIRTHS. 


April 19. At pier, India, the wife of Col. 
Patton, H.M.’s 74th Highlanders, a son. 

May6. At King’s-house, Spanish-town, Ja- 
maica, the wife of his Excellency Charles Henry 
Darling, esq., a son. 

May 13. At Dromoland, co. Clare, Darling, 
the Lady Inchiquin, a dau. 

May 17. At Langley, near Southampton, the 
wife of Drummond Wingrove, esq., The Grove, 
Worth, a dau. 

May 18. At Elm-cottage, Fishponds, near 
Bristol, the wife of Edwin Peterson, esq., a son. 

Mrs. Lloyd, of Hafod, near Mold, a son. 

May 19. At Whitby-hall, as Chester, the 
wife of J ohn Grace, esq., a 80 

May 20. * At Park- menes; Selby, the wife of J. 
8. cae esq., of Brandsburton-hall, a dau. 

Ma At Woolwich, the wife of Col. 
France’ = C.B., Royal Artillery, a dau. 

May 23. At Stoneleigh-abbey, Kenilworth, 
Lady Leigh, a son 

At Aldborough-manor, the wife of Andrew S, 
Lawson, esq., a dau. 

At Rome, the Marchesa Marianna Paulucci de’ 
Calboli (née Simpkinson), a son. 

May 24, At Edrom-house, Berwickshire, the 
wife of R. C. Kidd, esq., late 9th Lancers, a dau. 

At Castlefield, Calne, the wife of Michael F. 
Ward, esq., a dau. 

At hentinaria, the wife of Major W. D. Hague, 
5th West York Militia, a dau. 

May 25. At Balcombe Rectory, Sussex, the 
wife of Capt. J. W. Wetherall, a dau. 

At Revelstoke Parsonage, the wife of the Rev. 
P. Carlyon, a dau. 

May 26. At Downing, North Wales, Vis- 
countess Feilding, a son and heir. 

At Cheltenham, the wife of the Rev. George 
Butler, Vice-Principal of the College, a dau. 

At Rathmines, near Dublin, the wife of Chas. 
G. Grey, 8g.) of Ballykisteen, Tipperary, a dau. 

At Pitcairlie, Mrs. Cathcart, of Carbiston, 
a son. 

At Sibton-park, Suffolk, the wife of J. W. 
Brooke, esq., a dau 

In Leinster-st., Dublin, the wife of John R. 8. 
Wallis, esq., Drishane-castle, co. Cork, a dau. 


Gent. Maa. Vou. CCVII. 


At Graveley Rectory, near Huntingdon, the 
wife of the Rev. J. P. Birkett, a son. 

May 27. At the Queen’s House, Lyndhurst, the 
wife of Lawrence H. Cumberbatch, + OM. a dau. 

At Leamington, the wife of Capt. J. 8. Willes, 
Bengal Army, a son. 

At East etton, the wife of Joseph Pearson, 
esq., a son and heir. 

At Ockbrook- house, a the wife of 
Edmund Yates Peel, esq., 

At Eglingham-hali, | Northumberland, the wife 
of Robert Ogle, esq., 

May 28. At Hindon, ‘Wilts, the wife of Henry 
Young, esq., a dau. 

At Florence, the wife of Capt. John Andover 
Wood, a dau. 

At Chedburgh Rectory, Suffolk, the wife of the 
Rev. W. C. Rawlinson, a dau. 

At West Drayton-hall, — Uxbridge, the 
wife of 3 T. Baker, esq., & 80) 

May 29. At Colley-house, “Teaburn St. Mary, 
the wife of J. B. Gregory, esq., 

At Clifton, the wife of BUeMajor Edward C. 
— a Regt., a son. 

> . At Lower Brook-st., the Lady Bate- 

man, a 

ade stoke “Damerell, the wife of Henry Baker, 


At Burnt Ash- one Lee, the wife of P. M. 
Parsons, esq., a dau 

At Tor-house, Wells, ~~ the wife of 
John Seager Gundry, = 

May 31. At Shenley- sion “Bucks, the wife 
of J. Baily, esq., a son. 

At Eldon-road, am pe the wife of John 
8. B. de Courcy, esq., a 

At Albion-st., Rpbe-gerh, the wife of the Rev. 
H. F. Rose, Rector of Homersfield-with-St.- -Cross, 
Suffolk, a son. 

At Albany-st., Regent’s-park, the wife of Ed- 
ward Bovdle, esq. +, @ dau. 

Junel, At Leytonstone, Essex, the wife of T. 
Fowell Buxton, esq., a dau 

At Ayot St. Lawrence, Lady Emily Cavendish, 


a dau. 
At ‘Woodborough, Somersetshire, the wife of 
W. Savage Wait, esq., a dau. 
L 
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At Florence, the wife of T. Tower, esq., a son. 

June2. At Old Shelmingford-hall, Ripon, the 
wife of Thomas Kitchingman Staveley, esq., ason. 

At Dowro-terr., Jersey, the wife of Lieut.-Col. 
Anderson, C.B., Royal Artillery, a son. 

At the ean le, the Hon. Mrs. I. J. 
Monson, a dau. 

At Craven-hill- -gardens, Hyde-park, Mrs. H. 
Cadman Jones, a dau. 

At Manchester-sq., the wife of Henry Smith 
Lawford, esq., a dau 

June 3. At Millhiil, the wife of John M‘Laren, 


“on Wa Welbeck-st., the wife of Lieut.-Ccl. W. H. 
— late of H.M.’s Bengal Militay Forces, a 
au. 

June 4. At Wiston Rectory, Sussex, the wife 
of the Rev. C. W. A. Napier, a son. 

At Marine-villa, Shanklin, Isle of Wight, the 
wife of Lieut.-Col. Ralph Smyth, late Bengal 
Artillery, a son. 

At Hotel Kley, Bonn-on-the-Rhine, Prussia, 
the wife of Lieut.-Col. C. J. Oldfield, a dau. 

June6. At Mynehead, Somerset, the wife of 
W. A. Sandford, esq., a son and heir. 

At Donhead- hall, Wilts, the wife of John Du 
Boulay, esq., a son. 

At Ingram Rectory, Northumberland, the wife 
of the Rev. James Allgood, a dau. 

At Porchester-house, Porchester-terr., Lon- 
don, the wife of W. Perceval Henery, esq., a son. 

At Pembridge-crescent, the wife of J. Ander- 
son Fawns, esq., barrister-at-law, a dau 

= Belgrave-sq. -» the Countess of Stradbroke, a 


ait West-hill, the wife of F. G. Abbott, esq., 


~ = 7. At Priory-house, Chichester, the wife 
of Richard Wilkins, esq., a dau 

At Toft, Cambridgeshire, the wife of the Rev. 
W. W. Newbould, a son. 

At Quarndon, near Derby, the wife of Charles 
Yelverton Baiguy, esq., a dau. 

At the residence of her father, Stratford-abbey, 
Stroud, Mrs. James Stanton, a son. 

June 8. At Pentrebylin, Shropshire, the wife 
of Capt. H. Culveley Cotton, a son. 

At Hodnet Rectory, Salop, Mrs. Richard Hugh 
Cholmondely, a dau. 

At Nether-court, near Ramsgate, the wife of 
Capt. H. T. Howell, East Kent Militia, a dau. 

At Hale-Villa, near Farnham, the wife of R. J. 
Elrington, esq., 10th Hussars, a son. 

At Gogo-vale, Largs, Ayrshire, Mrs. Cochran 
Wilson, of Belltrees, a son. 

At Macaulay-buildings, Bath, the wife of Lieut.- 
Col. Villiers, a dau. 

June 9. At Purstone-lodge, the wife of the Rev. 
T. Hepworth Hall, a son. 
. The wife of the Rev. G. R. Roberts, M.A., of 
— Royal E. I. Military College, Addiscombe, a 


u. 
The wife of Thomas Gee, esq., of the Castle, 
Upton-on-Severn, a dau. 
Junel0. At ae Essex, the wife of 
Thomas Kemble, esq., a 


At Hyde-park-gate, Ww the wife of Richard 
Thomas Cousens, esq., 

At Four Ashes-hall, Staffordshire, the wife of 
the Rev. Charles Amphlett, a dau. 

At Lancaster, the wife of Capt. B. Thornhill, 
late 2d Dragoon Guards, a dau. 

June il. At South Audley-st., Lady Worsley, 


a son. 

At Dateahantn the wife of Henry Fox Bris- 
towe, esq., a 80) 

At Woodlands, Kenn, Devonshire, Mrs. Wm, 
Ley, a son. 

t Wyke, near Weymouth, the wife of John 

Mallard, esq., a dau. 

At Higham, Leicestershire, the wife of Capt. 
Carden, a son. 

June 12. At Upper Mount-st., Dublin, the wife 
of Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King of Arms, a 


son. 

The wife of B. H. Hine, esq., Mapperley, Not- 
tingham, a dau. 

June 13. At Grove-house, East Molesey, the 
wife of James Criswick, esq., a son. 

’ Wenlock, a dau. 

oby-hall, Prescot, the wife of Thomas 

Bawarde Moss, esq., a dau 

At Choimondeley-villas, Long Ditton, the wife 
of John Kaye, esq., 

June 14. ~ ink. ¢ the wife of W. H. Heylar, 
esq., Coker Court, Yeovil, a son. 

At Somerset-court, Weston-super-Mare, Mrs. 
G. Barons Northcote, a dau. 

June 15. At Carlton-road-villas, the wife of 
A. G. Codd, esq., of the Inner Temple, a son. 

At Milford-house, the wife of R. Smith Barry, 
esq., a dau. 

June 16. At Clifton, near York, the Hon. Mrs. 
Charles St. Clair, a dau. 

June 17. At Bedford-sq., Brighton, the wife 
of Capt. Gore, Royal Artillery, a son. 

June 18. At Elmore-court, Pee, 
the wife of W. V. Guise, esq., a 

At the Lawn, me a ogy -” wife of Wm. 
Whitehead Gascoyne, e 

At Kensington-gore, t Ss wife "of Robert Ker, 
of Argrennan, N.B., a dau 

At Lynton-lorge, Hurstpierpoint, Sussex, Mrs, 
Edward Montrésor, a son. 

June 19. At Hyde-park-st., Lady Elinor Ca- 
vendish, a son 

At Eaton-terrace, the 3 Mrs. T. K. Story, 
prematurely, of a son, still-' 

At Hay, the wife of the Rev. W. L. Bevan, 

n. 


80) 
At Thoby Priory, Mountnessing, Essex, the 
wife of Charles Ranken Vickerman, esq., of 
Gray’s-inn, a dau. 
June 20. At the Rectory, St. Matthew, Friday- 
*. = wife of the Rev. W. Sparrow Simpson, 


wat the Priory-road, Kilburn, the wife of Chris- 
topher Robson, solicitor, of Clifton’s-inn, a son. 
At Horton-manor, Bucks, Lady Yardley, a 


dau. 
At Sedghill Parsonage, Wiltshire, the wife of 
the Rev. H. 8. Green, a son. 





MARRIAGES, 


April 6. At St. Catherine’s, Canada West, 
John Ronalds, esq., to Emily Agnes, dau. of the 
Rev. Massing berd, of London, C.W., and for- 
merly Vicar of Upton, Lincolnshire. 

A cag Allahabad, East Indies, John 
Hu Capt. H.M.’s 43rd Regt. Light 
Infantry, B Brigade Major at Allahabad, to Isabel 
Muir, second dau. of Major-Gen. Charles F. 
Havelock, Imperial Ottoman Army. 

April 12, At St. Peter’s, Fort iliam, Lieut.- 
Col. Scudamore, C.B., 14th (King’s) Light Dra- 


om s, to Caroline, eldest dau. of Philip W. Le 
eyt, ay —— Civil Service. 

April 14. mandroog, Lieut. and Adj. 
Charles J. Rasemn H.M.’s 47th M.N.I., to Harriet 
Emma, eldest dau. of Charles Pelly, esq., Col- 
lector of Bellary, and granddau. to the late Sir 
J. H. Pelly, bart., of Upton. 

conver’ 16. At Bombay, Alexander Sangster, 

., of go to i Isabella, third dau. 
of Wm. Crawford, , barrister-at-law, Chief 
Magistrate and Cammindener of Police, Bombay. 
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April 30. At Kingston, Jamaica, Henry West- 


morland, esq., to M Elizabeth ; and at the 
same time, Croker L. B. Pennell, esq., to Emily 
May, only daughters of the Rev. Thomas Stew- 
art, D.D., Rector of Kingston. 

“ee 7. At Dover, Arthur Thomas Frederick, 
esq., 5th Dragoon Guards, to Lydia Emily, elder 
dau. of the Rev. A.J. Nash, Montagu-sq., London. 

May 10. At Messing, Mr. James Nelthorp, of 
Melbourne-sq., Brixton, to Fanny, dau. of Mr. 
John Moore, of Harborough-hall, Messing. 

May 11. At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. 
Henry Naugh, son of George Naugh, esq., and 
grandson of the late Sir Henry Tichborne, bart., 
of Tichborne-park, Hants, to Catherine, dau. of 
the late Wm. Baker, esq., and stepdau. of Wm. 
Willotts, esq., of Wolverton-house, Dorset. 

May 17. The Rev. Charles Cooke, Rector of 
Withycombe, to Charlotte D., third dau. of the 
late Rev. Samuel Medlicott, Rector of Loughrea, 
Ireland. 

At All Saints’, Knightsbridge, Col. Ferguson, 
of Raith, M.P., to Emma, eldest dau. of the late 
James Henry Mandeville, esq., of Merton, Sur- 
Tey, and granddau. of John Henry Mandeville, 
esq., formerly H.M.’s Minister Plenipotentiary at 
Buenos Ayres. 

At St. Paul’s Church, Prince’s-park, Liverpool, 
Henry P. Horner, esq., of Liverpool, !to Eliza 
Anne, dau. of the late Rev. Charles Chauncy, 
Vicar of St. Paul’s, Walden, Herts. } 

At Waterford, Frederick Sleigh Roberts, Vic- 
toria Cross, Lieut. Bengal eqn to Nora 
Henrietta, youngest dau. of the late John Bews, 


Te 73rd Foot. 

ay 18. At Trinity Church, Paddington, 
Nathaniel Borrer, +, of Parkyns-manor, 
Hurstpierpoint, to Sarah Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the late Charles Pilgrim, esq., of Kingsfield, 
Southampton. 

At Payhembury, John Venn, esq., to Petro- 
nella, dau. of the late John Pyle, esq., of Luppitt. 

At Newcastle-on-Tyne, Wm. Henry, son of the 
Hon. G. F. Angas, of Lindsay-park, Angaston, 
Member of the Legislative Council of South 
Australia, to Mary, only dau. of the Rev. George 
Steward, of Eusemere-hill, Westmoreland, and 
Newcastle-on-T yne. 

May 19. At All Saints’ Church, Child Hill, 
Hendon, Middlesex, Thomas Meyler, of Taunton, 
only son of William Morgan Meyler, esq., of 
Ashmeade-house, Gloucester, to Mary, only dau. 
of the late William Montague, esq., of Glou- 
cester. 

At Kilmersdon, Richard Lane Baylift, esq., 
100th Royal Canadian Regt., to Henrietta, young- 
est dau. of the late Robert John Peel, esq., of 
Burton-on-Trent. 

At All Saints’, Rutland-gate, the Rev. Leth- 
bridge C. E. Moore, M.A., (late Capt. H.M.’s 
17th Regt.,) son” of the late Capt. Moore, of the 
same regt., to Agnes Emma, second dau. of the 
late Right Rev. Ph. N. Shuttleworth, Bishop of 
Chichester. 

At St. Mary’s, Great Sankey, William Maylor, 
esq., C.E., of the Madras Presidency, second son 
of the late George Maylor, esq., of Liverpool, to 
Mary Ellen, youngest dau. of Edward James 
Pemberton, esq., of Sankey-lodge, Warrington. 

At Lee, Hugh Mackay Gordon, eldest son of 
the late Adam Gordon, esq., of Blackheath-park, 
to Susan Amelia, eldest dau. of the late Charles 
Hewit Sams, eng.» of Lee. . 

At Lianfair, Waterdine, Shropshire, Capt. J. 
R. Sladen, of H.M.’s Bengal Artillery, to Maria 
Anne, second dau. of the Rev. J. R. N. Kinchant, 
J.P. of Nantiago. 

At Sheffield, the Rev. R. J. Steele, Incumbent 
of East Haisley and Ingleby Arncliff, to Sarah 
Alathea, dau. of John Jeeves, esq., Sharrow- 
grange, Sheffield. 

May 21. At Clifton, Henry Stratton Bush, 
Major in H.M.’s 41st ~ Welsh) Regt., to Ellen 
Peyton, third dau. of Benjamin Peyton Sadler, 
esq., R.N., Clifton. 
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At Staindrop, James Trotter, esq., surgeon of 
the Durham Artillery Militia, fifth son of the late 
Col. Trotter, Deputy-Lieut. and J.P., to Mary, 
= dau. of the late J. Elliot, esq., banker, 

arlisie. 

At Hull, William Wright, esq., of Singles- 
thorne-hall, East Riding, to Jane Eliza, third 
dau. of the Rev. Charles Cory, Vicar of Skipsea. 

May 23. At Dublin, Capt. Philip H. Somer- 
ville, R.N., to Catherine, youngest dau. of the 
late Hugh R. Cuming, esq., of Beach-park, 
co. Carlow, and Cornahilt, co. Cavan. 

At Neufchatel, Switzerland, Nash Edwards 
Vaughan, esq., of Rheola, Glamorganshire, to 
Anna Maria Louisa, third dau. of Ed. Swainston 
Strangwayes, esq., of Alne-hall. 

May 24. At Dublin, Wm. Kennedy, esq., 
M.R.C.S.L., of Richmond-st., Mountjoy -sq., 
Dublin, to Grace Marian, eldest dau. of the Hon. 
Mr. Justice Hayes, Mountjoy-sq. 

At St. Paul’s, Sketty, the Rev. J. R. Hall, Rec- 
tor of Boldon, and examining Chaplain to the 
Bishop of Durham, to Louisa Frances Catherine, 
eldest dau. of the late Thomas Eden, esq., of the 
Bryn, near Swansea. 

At Cranborne, Joseph Stone Studley, esq., of 
Broadwinsor, Dorsetshire, te Lucy Jane, only 
dau. of Wm. Traer Chappel, esq., of Truro. 

At St. Paul’s, Canonbury, the Rev. Brocklesbury 
Davis, M.A., late Fellow of St. Peter’s College, 
Cambridge, and Church of England Missionary 
to Allahabad, to Constantia Eliza, second dau. of 
the Rev. J. Carver, M.A., Canonbury, Middlesex. 

At Bolton-abbey, the Rev. Chas. Newton Pau- 
let, Vicar of irkhammerton, to Margaret, 
youngest dau. of the late T. Dykes, esq., of Hull. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Joseph Philip 
Shaw, esq., of Gort-house, Petersham, to Jane 
Sabina, dau. of the late Major Bolger, 93rd Regt., 
and widow of Capt. Collard, of Walthamstow. 

May 25. At Machynlleth, the Rev. John 
Jones, B.A., of Shrewsbury, son o! Lewis Jones, 
esq., of that town, to Mary, second dau. of J. F. 
Jones, esq., Machynlleth. 

May 26. At Leek Wootton, Warwick, the Rev. 
Francis Burton Shepherd, M.A., of Oriel College, 
Oxford, and Curate of Scholes, Cleckheaton, to 
Frances, dau. of John Lane, esq., of the Wood- 
loes, Warwick. 

At Kibworth, the Rev. James Legge, D.D., of 
Hong Kong, to Hannah Mary, younger dau. of 
John Jobnstone, gent., of Hull, and relict of the 
Rev. George Willetts, of Salisbury. 

At St. Gabriel’s, Pimlico, the Rev. Francis 
Phillott, youngest son of the Rev. James Phillott, 
Rector of Stanton Priors, Somersetshire, to Mar- 
garet Anne, youngest dau. of the late Anthony 
Benn Church, of Ince, Cheshire. 

At South Newton, Wilts, George Game, jun., 
esq., of Pointington, Somerset, to Elizabeth 
Sophia, youngest dau. of the late Geo. Jesty, 
esq., of Druce. 

At Yately, Hants, the Rev. Wm. Tringham, 
Rector of Wotton Fitzpaine, Dorset, to Elizabeth 
Anne, second dau. of Geo. Mason, esq., Manor- 
house, Yately. 

At Weymouth, the Rev. Williams Sabine, Rec- 
tor of Hotham, Yorkshire, to Eliza, only dau. of 
the late Rev. J. J. Matthews, Rector of Melbury 
Osmond, Dorset. 

At Edwin Loach, Herefordshire, E. Atkyns 
Wood, esq., of Osmington-house, Dorset, to Anna 
Isabella, eldest dau. of the Rev. James Grassett, 
Rector of Edwin Loach and Tedstone Wafer. 

At Eastham, Cheshire, J. Green Bourne, M.A., 
Rector of Broome, Kidderminster, to Sarah Jane, 
oanees dau. of the late Rev. John Handforth, 

ncumbent of St. Peter’s, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

At Brighton, Harvey Wm. Dixon, esq., of 
Storrington, Sussex, to Emma, fourth dau. of 
Wm. Anderson, esq., of Brighton. 

At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., Licut.-Col. E, 
G. W. Keppel, of Lexham-hali, Norfolk, to 
Harriet Jacqueline, youngest dau. of Sir Anthony 
Buller, of Pound, Devon, 
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At St. Paul’s, Wilton-pl., Frederick, third son 
of Joseph Chater, . of Old Grove - house, 
Hampstead, to Lucy, eldest dau. of Thomas Da- 
vidson, esq., of St. George’s-pl., Hyde-park- 


corner. 

At Feltham, George Gage, esq., of Luton, Bed- 
fordshire, to Jane, dau. of Robt. Harris, esq. 

At Lincoln, Frederich Wade Hobson, esq., of 
Manchester, to Fanny, only dau. of the late T. 
Michael Keyworth, esq., of Lincoln. 

May 2. At St. Mary Magdalene, Munster- 
8q., the Rev. Beynon Batley, M.A., Worcester 
College, Oxford, to Harriet Caroline, youngest 
dau. of the late Capt. Thomas Miller, of H.M.’s 
24th Regt. . F 

At Holy Trinity Church, Kentish-town, Morris 
Richard, son of George Coleman, esq., F.R.S., 
F.R.A.S., of Guildford-st., Russell-sq., to Eliza 
Adelaide, third dau. of Charles Wyman, esq., of 
Camden-sq. 

May 30. At St. Marylebone, Charles Elgee, 
esq., Major 3rd Depot Battalion, to Elisabeth 
Har'ot, only dau. of Adam Schoales, esq., Carl- 
ton-crescent, Southampton. 

Muy 31. At Castleton, Sherborne, the Rev. 
George Greenwood, Chaplain of Bethlem Hos- 

ital, and Assistant-Hospitaller of St. 'Thomas’s 
Frospital, to Frances Delia Adelaide, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Edward Coates. 

At Doddington, Herefordshire, the Rev. John 
Ryce Byrne, third son of the late Henry Byrne, 

-» Master in Equity in the Supreme Court of 
Chancery at Madras, to Ellen Gertrude, youngest 
dau. of Richard Webb, esq., Doddington-hall. 

At Osmaston, near Ashbourn, John Bridges 
Plumtree, esq., eldest son of the Rev. Henry 
Western Plumtree, of Eastwood Rectory, Notts, 
to Elizabeth, eldest dau. of Francis Wright, esq., 
of Osmaston-manor, Derby. Also, at the same 
time, Frederie Edward Wigram, esq., son of Edw. 
Wigram, esq., of Connaught-pl., West, London, 
to Frances, third dau. of Francis Wright, esq. 

At Hougham, near Dover, the Rev. Joseph 
Wilkinson, Curate of Christchurch, youngest son 
of Charles Wilkinson, esq., of Tunbridge Wells, 
to Wilhelmina Catherine Tracey, youngest dau. 
of the late Sir David James Hamilton Dickson. 

At Exton, Mr. James Hammond, of Barnsdale- 
lodge, Oakham, to Emma Augusta, eldest dau. 
of F. C. Hill, esq., solicitor, late of Chancery- 
lane, London. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., George Augustus 
Pepper, esq., of the Bengal Civil Service, son of 
the late Commodore Pepper, of the Indian Navy, 
to the late Helen Susanna Catherine Gertrude 
Ogilvy, youngest dau. of the late Ear! of Airlie. 

At Richmond, from the residence of Lady 
Collier, aunt to the bride, Weston Parry, esq., of 
Callow-hill, near Monmouth, to Katharine Jean, 
dau. of the Jate Rev. Stephen Butler, of Soberton, 
Hants, and grand-dau. of the late Thomas 
Thistlethwayte, esd.» of Southwick-park, Hants. 

At Trinity Church, Westbourne-ter., Frederick, 
third son of John Poter, esq., of Upper Tooting, 
to Cecilia, fourth dau. of Robert Henry Lachlan, 

-, of Glocester-gardens. 

t All Saints’, Upper Norwood, Francis Healey, 
esq., of Euston-grove, Magistrate of the county 
of Middlesex, to Marian, eldest surviving dau. of 
the late William Chambers, esq., of Lewisham. 

At Grinshill, Salop, John Edward Briscoe, esq., 
of Albrighton, Shiffnell, fourth son of George 
Briscoe, esq., of Oldfallings-hall, Wolverhamp- 
ton, to Annie Elizabeth, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
John Wood, Incumbent of Grinshill, Salop. 

Lately. At St. Peter’s, Eaton-sq., the Rev. 
William Parry, M.A., Curate of Romsey, to 
Amelia Henrietta, youngest dau. of the late 
Lieut.-Gen. Sir. E. Barnes, G.C.B. 

June. At Tinwell, Rutlandshire, the Rev. 
Arthur Philip Dunlap, Rector of Bardwell, to 
Sarah, widow of T. N. Clough, big So of Tinwell, 
and second dau. of the Rev. Thos. Dupré. 

At Exeter, Arnold Wm. Wainewright, esq., of 
Devonshire-place, London, to. Caroline Louisa 


England, second dau. of Capt. Festing, R.N., 


At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Capt. Heneage 
Dering, nephew of Sir E. Cholmondeley Dering, 
bart., of Surrenden Dering, Ashford, Kent, to 
Lady Chatterton, widow of Sir Wm. Chatterton. 

At Stratford-upon-Avon, Edgar, youngest son 
of Edward Fordham Flower, esq., of the Hill, 
Stratford-upon-Avon, to Isabella Sophia, eldest 
dau. of the late John Morley Dennis, esq., of 
Belville, co. Westmeath, Ireland. 

At Brighton, Thomas Alderman Houghton, of 
Hanicans-lodge, Wokingham, Berks, only son of 
the late John Houghton, esq., of Broom-hall, in 
that county, to Mary Cecilia Wakeford, youngest 
dau. of the late . Attree, esq., of Bishearne, 
Hants. 

At Preshute, the Rev. James Furnival, jun., 
only son of the Rev. Jas. Furnival, of Larkbere- 
house, Devonshire, to Julia Anne, second dau. of 
David Pierce Maurice, esq., of Preshute and 
Marlborough, Wiltshire. 

At Prestbury, James, only son of Jas. Pownell, 
esq., of Pennington-hall, Leigh, to Mary, young- 
est dau. of Joseph Swanwick, esq., of Prestbury. 

At Bramly, the Rev. George W. Cruttenden, 
eldest son of Robert Cruttenden, esq., of South- 
ampton, to Mary Catherine, eldest dau. of the 
late George Snelling, esq., of Bramley, Surrey. 

At Great Yarmouth, J. Knight, aie ew- 
castle, Staffordshire, to Mary Ferrier, eldest dau. 
of G. W. Holt, - , Great Yarmouth; and at the 
same time and place, W. Holt, esq., Great Yar- 
mouth, to Catherine, youngest dau. of J. Hall, 
esq., Tamworth, Staffordshire. 

At Edinburgh, Lieut. Robert Hepburn Swin- 
ton, H.M.S. ‘* Edinburgh,” to Eliza, eldest dau. 
¢ the late James Hunter, esq., of Hafton, Argyll- 
shire. 

At Drummond-place, Edinburgh, Edw. Walker, 
esq., of Oxted, Surrey, and Orme-sq., London, 
to Elizabeth Jane Gregory, youngest dau. of 
Wm. Buchanan, esq., advocate, Her Majesty's 
Solicitor of Teinds for Scotland. 

At Bury, Lancashire, the Rev. James Pearce 
Yeo, eldest son of Mr. James Yeo, of South Zeal, 
to Jane, only surviving dau. of the late Tempest 
Parker, esq., of Bury. 

At Liverpool, John Wilson, fourth son of David 
Blyth, esq., London, to Margaret, youngest dau. 
of the late David Black, esq., Dundee. 

At Whitchurch, Shropshire, Lieut.-Col. John 
Harding Wynell Mayow, late of the 2nd Bengal 
Fusiliers, to Theodosea, dau. of J. Lee, esq., of 
Whitchurch. 

At Boreham, Essex, Frederick Haines, esq., 
of Maida-hill, youngest son of the late William 
Haines, esq., of Halnakerr-lodge, East Brixton, 
to Laura Ann Maria, fourth dau. of John James 
Tweed, esq., of Alfred-pl., Bedford-sq. 

At Walton Breck, Liverpool, the Rev. Richard 
Titley, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, son 
of the late Edward Titley, esq., of Manchester, 
to Mary Ellen, eldest dau. of Richard Cardwell 
Gardner, esq., of Newsham-house, Liverpool. 

At Upper Clapton, the Rev. George Stringer 
Rowe, to Jane, younger dau. of J. Vanner, esq., 
Stamford-hill. 

At Leeds, Noble, son of the late Benjamin 
Hallewell, esq., of Highfield-house, to Mary 
Alice, eldest dau. of John Young, esq., of Hope- 
villa, all of Leeds. 

June 2. At Barnsley, John George, son of John 
Phillips, esq., Upper Holloway, to Lucy Jane, 
dau. of the late H. M. Hawksworth, esq., of 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 

At St. Andrews, Sir Alexander Grant, bart., to 
Susan, second dau. of J. F. Ferrier, esq., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy and Political Economy 
in the University of St. Andrews. 

At Bandwick, Gloucestershire, Thomas Wintle, 
esq., of Swainswick-villa, near Bath, to Sarah 
Besley Beard, relict of Thomas Beard, esq., of 
Barbadoes. 

At Narberth, Pembrokesh., the Rev. William 
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Huntingdon, M.A., Rector of St. John’s, Man- 
chester, to Maria, eldest dau. of Griffith Pro- 
theroe, esq., of Narberth, surgeon. 

At Liverpool, James Archibald Ker Wilson, 
esq., to Mary Agnes, eldest dau. of the late 
Jonathan Bowman, + M.D., Liverpool. 

June 3. At Stockwell, James Simms, esq., son 
of William Simms, esq,, F.R.S., of Carshalton, 
to Eleanor Georgiana, dau. of Thos. R. Davison, 
esq., of Durham-house, Montague-place, Clap- 
ham-road. 

At Edinburgh, George H. B. Hay, esq., of 
Lerwick, to Ursilla Katherine, relict of L. Woud- 
man, esq., W.S., and eldest dau. of William 
Bruce, esq., of Symbister. 

June 4. At St. James’s, Westbourne-terrace, 
Francis Edward Pratt, esq., Capt. Royal Engi- 
neers, to Anna Mary Elizabeth, eldest dau. of 
William Hurt Sitwell, esq., Devonshire-terrace, 
Hyde-park. 

At St. Luke’s, Chelsea, Henry Goodenough, 
third son of Goodenough Hayter, esq., of Lough- 
ton, Essex, to Janet, third dau. of William Druce, 
a of Chelsea. 

hn Elliott, esq., jun., of the’ Inner Temple, 
barrister-at-law, to Charlotte Georgina, only 
dau. of Col. G. C. Armstrong, of the Indian army. 

June 6. At Dover, the Rev. Robert James 
Haynes, eldest son of the late Henry H. Haynes, 
eaq., to Amabel Selina, second dau. of William 
Gambier, esq. 

At Anglesey, Richard Reynolds, eldest son of 
Rd. Rathbone, esq., of Woodcote, near Liverpool, 
to Frances Susannah, second dau. of the late 
Hugh Roberts, esq., of Glan-y-Menai, Anglesey. 

June 7. At St. Mary Church, Devon, Capt. 
Graves, late of the 18th Royal Irish, youngest 
son of the late Very Rev. Thomas Graves, for- 
merly Dean of Connor, to Julia Deverell, eldest 
dau. of the late B. W. Bloxsome, esq., of Dursley. 

At Cheriton, Kent, Wm. Smith Cowper Cooper, 
only son of W. Cooper Cooper, esq., of Tedding- 
ton-park, Beds, to Leila Houssemayne, second 
dau. of Thomas Du Boulay, esq., of West Lawn, 
Sandgate. 

At Monckstown, Cork, Charles Henry, young- 
est son of Sir John Kingston James, bart., D.L., 
of Dublin, to Kate Mary, second dau. of the late 
Rev. John Rowley, LL.D., and niece of the late 
Admiral Sir Josias Rowley, bart., G.C.B., &c. 

At St. Michael’s, Chester-sq., Francis Houseman, 
esq., barrister-at-law, of Lincoln’s-inn, to Emma 
Mary, dau. of the late Charles Roberts, esq., of 
the Madras Civil Service, and widow of Charles 
Hughes Hallet, esq., of the same service. 

At Littlebourne, Kent, the Rev. Thomas Hirst, 
M.A., Rector of St.‘Martin’s-with-St.-Paul’s, and 
Minor Canon of Canterbury Cathedral, son of the 
late George Hirst, esq., of Oulton, near Wake- 
field, to Emma, eldest dau. of Denne Denne, esq., 
of Elbridge-house, Littlebourne. 

At Stretton-on-Fosse, Warwickshire, William 
Park Dickins, esq., of Lincoln’s-inn, and eldest 
son of William Dickins, esq., of Cherington, 
Warwickshire, to Catherine Frances, eldest dau. 
of the Rev. Charles Causton, Rector of Stretton. 

At Brighton, Henry R. Madden, esq., M.D., to 
Flora, youngest dau. of the late Lieut. Duncan 
Macdonald, R.N. 

At All Saints’, Fulham, Geo. Henry Richard- 
son Cox, esq., of Upper Berkeley-st., Portman- 
8q., and Spondon, Derbyshire, to Emily Sarah, 
youngest dau. of the late Samuel Gibbs, esq., 
St. Stevens. 

At Warwick, Charles John, second son of Mat- 
thew Wise, esq., of Shrublands, Warwickshire, 
to Louisa Caroline, youngest dau. of Richard 
Malone Sneyd, esq. 

At Whippingham, I.W., Henry George Aple- 
tree, esq., of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 
to Mary Jane Theodosia, younger dau. of the 
oe Rev. William Warner, Rector of Widford, 

ssex. 

At East Bridgford, Notts, Sir Anchitel Ash- 
burnham, bart., of Guestling, Sussex, to Isabella, 


eldest dau. of the late Capt. George Bohun Mars 
tin, R.N., C.B. 

At Viewfield-house, Nairnshire, Henry Rose, 
esq., of H.M.’s Bengal Civil Service, son of the 
late Gen. Sir John Rose, K.C.B., of Holme, co. 
Inverness, to Jamesina, youngest dau. of James 
Augustus Grant, esq., of Viewfield, and formerly 
of the Bombay Civil Service. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Lieut. Thomas Rose 
Hunter, H.M.’s Indian Navy, to Fanny, younger 
dau. of Leeds Paine, esq., of Chartham, near 
Canterbury. 

At Forscote, the Rev. Wm. Goldstone, of Bath, 
to Frances Eliza, only child of the Rev. Edwin 
Bosanquet, of Forscote, Somerset. 

At Hammersmith, the Rev. Maximilian Nunez, 
B.A., second son of John Nunez, esq., of Jamaica, 
West Indies, to Catherine, third dau. of the late 
Henry Kendale, esq., F.R.C.S. Eng. 

At Edinburgh, Hugh Percy, son of John Mur- 
ray amc G esq., Underdown, Herefordshire, 
to Elizabeth, dau. of Thomas Campbell, esq., 
George-sq., Edinburgh. 

At Killyleag, the Rev. Jonas Pascal Fitzwilliam 
Davidson, Curate of All Saints’, Dorchester, to 
Jane Dora, dau. of the Rev. Edward Hincks, 
D.D., Rector of Killyleagh, co. Down. 

At Dartford, John Ellershaw, esq., of Oakfield, 
near Leeds, to Charlotte Augusta Ommanney, 
seventh dau. of the late Thomas Broadley Fooks, 
~ of Dartford, Kent. 

‘une 8. At St. James’, Piccadilly, the Hon. 
and Rev. Francis Byng, third son of Viscount 
Enfield, and grandson of Field-Marshal the Earl 
of Strafford, to Florence Louisa, youngest dau. 
of Sir Wm. Miles, bart., M.P, 

At Old Wideombe, John Reynolds, esq., of 
Cotham, Bristol, to Mary Anne, eldest dau. of 
Henry Bethell, esq., of Entry-hill. 

At All Souls’, Langham-place, J. Martin Dun- 
stan, esq., of Mornington-road, elder son of J. 
Dunstan, esq., of Bromley, to Eleanor, third 
surviving dau. of the late George Wilson, esq., 
of Clarence-terrace, Regent’s-park, and Mayfield, 
Sussex. 

At Wootton Wawen, Phillip Albert, son of the 
late George Frederick Muntz, esq., M.P., of Um- 
berslade, to Rosalie, third dau. of Philip Henry 
Muntz, esq., of Edstone, Warwickshire. 

At Wellington-sq., Ayr, N.B., Capt. John D. 
Hemsley, to Agnes E., youngest dau. of the late 
Capt. Kirk, 70th Foot. 

At Dublin, W. Barnston, esq., K.L.H., of Crewe- 
hill, Cheshire, Major of the 55th Regt., to Mar 
Emma, youngest dau. of the late Col. King, K.H. 

At Huntington, Yorkshire, Samuel Smith, esq., 
of Meanwood, near Leeds, to Jane, second dau. 
7 - ohn Craven, esq., of Highthorn -house, 

ork. 

At Catthorpe, Leicestershire, Percival Sykes, 
esq., of Hostingley-house, near Wakefield, to 
Emily, dau. of the late Henry Highton, esq., of 
Leicester. 

At Jersey, John Scudamore, son of Comm. W. 
R. B. Sellon, R.N., to Fanny Maria, dau. of the 
late Capt. Souter, 44th Regt. 

June 9. At Blatherwycke, the Rev. Edward 
Salmon Bagshawe, Bulwick, Notts, to Emma 
Louisa, eldest dau. of Gerard Noel Hoare, esq., 
and granddau. of Stafford O’Brien, eq. 

At Walcot, Bath, Capt. Alfred Grey, youngest 
son of the Hon. Edward Grey, late Lord Bishop 
of Hereford, to Christina, only child of the Rev. 
Calvert R. Jones, of Heathfield, Glamorganshire. 

At St. Day, Janes Hornby Buller, Capt. H.M.’s 
Military Train, eldest son of the Rev. R. Buller, 
of Lanreath, Cornwall, to Catherine A., youngest 
dau. of Wm. Williams, esq., of Tregullow, Corn- 
wall, and Heanton Court. 

At Creech St. Michael, near Taunton, Somer- 
setshire, the Rev. F. G. Lee, of Lunsford, near 
Maidstone, to Elvira Louisa, youngest dau. of 
the Rev. J. Duncan Ostrehan, Vicar of Creech 
St. Michael. . 

At Dublin, Robt. H. Borrowes, esq., Giltown, 
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co. Kildare, to the Hon. Louisa Catherine Brown, 
third dau. of Lord Kilmaine. 

At Bath, the Rev. Alfred Dutton, LL.B., senior 
Curate of St. Michael’s, Coventry, to Rosamond 
Victoria, youngest dau. of Wm. McMichael, esq., 
of Nelson-pl., Bath. 

At Edgbaston, Howard Taylor Ratcliff, son of 
Joseph Ratcliff, to Charlotte Elizabeth, second 
dau. of the late T. Clutton Salt. 

At Marylebone Church, Francis Synge, son of 
the Rev. Edward Lyne, Vicar of Matlock Bath, 
Derbyshire, to Margaret, youngest dau. of the 
late Rev. — Harkness. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., Col. Pierrepont 
Mundy, son of the late Gen. and the Hon. Mrs. 
Mundy, to Harriet Georgina, eldest dau. of Vice- 
Adm. Sir George Tyler, of Cottrell, Glamorgan- 
shire, and widow of E. P. Richards, esq., of 
Plass Newydd. 

At Ramsbury, Wi'ts, Robert Pinckney Tanner, 
esq., of Yatesbury, to Mary Henley, second dau. 
of C. Rumboll, esq., of Hilldrop. 

At Shaftesbury, William Forrester, esq., of 
Malmesbury, Wilts, to Caroline Matilda, youngest 
duu. of Wm. Burridge, esq., of Shaftesbury. 

June ll. At Walthamstow, Essex, Courtenay 
Cruttenden, esq., of Liverpool, youngest son of 
Rev. Wm. Cruttenden Cruttenden, M.A., Rector 
of Alderley, Cheshire, to Mary Jane, second dau. 
of Peter Henry Berthon, esq., of the Forest, 
Walthamstow. 

At St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields, T. Godfrey, esq., 
of the Lodge, Herne Bay, to Louisa Matilda, 
eldest dau. of the Rev. John Buchanan, Hon. 
Canon of Gibraltar Cathedral, and Chaplain to 
the Military Prison, Aldershott. 

At St George’s, Hanover-sq., Geo. Gillett, esq., 
of Grosvenor-gate, Hyde-park, to Mary Anne, 
only dau. of Alfred Lapworth, esq., of Old Bond- 
st., and of Lapworth, Warwickshire. 

At Hastings, Capt. Dirom, Bengal Artillery, of 
Mount Annan, Dumfriesshire, to Anna Leonora, 
only dau. of Wm. Maxwell Dirom, esq., late 
Bengal Civil Service. 

At Kensington, R. Liveing Fenn, esq., of Cam- 
berwell, to Lucy, youngest dau. of the late John 
Walker, esq., of Upton-on-Severn. 

At Curdridge, Hants, Joseph Fuller, esq., of 
Maidenhead, Berks, to Elizabeth Rebecca, third 
dau. of the late George Silcock, esq., of Heacham, 
Norfolk. 

At St. Pancras, London, Dr. Alex. Smith, 
H.E.1.C.S., to Frances Louisa, widow of the 
Rev. W. H. Ross, Chaplain in the same service. 

At Broughton, Wm. Collins, esq., solicitor, 
Winchester, to Helen, second dau. of Hinton R. 
Bailey, esq., of Pittleworth, Hants. 

June 13. In London, Major Charles Edward 
Mansfield, to Annie Margaret Eliza, second dau. 
of the late Col. the Hon. Augustus Ellis. 

At Stannington, Thomas F. McNay, M.R.C.S., 
Lecturer on Anatomy, Durham, to Elizabeth 
Jameson, dau. of the late Watson Charelton, esq., 
Close-house. 

June 14. At St. Just in Roseland, Cornwall, 
the Rev. Frederic Gutteres, Chaplain H.M.S. 
** Russell,” to Agnes Eliza, eldest dau. of the Rev. 
W. Carlyon, Rector of St. Just in Roseland. 

At Street, near Glastonbury, the Rev. Christ. 
Haggard, M.A., son of the late John Haggard, 
esq., LL.D., of Doctor’s-commons, to Mary 
Helen, only dau. of the late Rev. R. L. Town- 
send, M.A., Vicar of All Saints’, Wandsworth. 

At Trinity Church, Cloudesly-sq., Islington, 
Frederick C. Bailey, esq., of St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, to Sophia, dau. of Henry A. Fanner, 
esq., of St. John’s-wood. 

At Chislehurst, Frederick Chalmers, esq., of 
the Rifle Brigade, to Constance, dau. of the late 
J. Edlmann, esq., of Hawkwood, Chislehurst. 

At St. George’s, Hanover-sq., the Hon. Thos. 
Lyttelton Powys, eldest son of Lord Lilford, 
to Emma Eliz., youngest dau. of the late Robt. 
W, Brandling, of Low Gosforth, Northumberland. 

At Twickenham, John Kebell, eldest son of 


John Gwyn, esq., of Ramsgate, to Ann, only 
dau. of John May, esq., of Twickenham. 

At St. Pancras New Church, the Rev. Geo. 
Everard, M.A., Vicar of Framsden, Suffolk, to 
Martha Elizabeth, eldest dau. of James R. Maude, 
esq., of St. Andrew’s-place, Regent’s-park. 

At Brixton, D. R. Adamson, esq., of Surrenden 
Dering, Kent, late of Shanghae, to Fanny, third 
dau. of James Deacon, esq., of Brixton, late of 
Elsinore, Denmark. 

At Fulbeck, the Rev. Clennell Wilkinson, third 
son of the Rev. Percival S. Wilkinson, of Mount 
Oswald, Durham, to Mary Gertrude, widow of 
George Warren, > 

At Brighton, Arthur Loftus Tottenham, bp 
of Glenfarne-hall, co. Leitrim, Capt. in the Rifle 
Brigade, to Sarah Anne, only dau. of the late 
George Addenbrooke, esq., of Barrow-mount, 
Gore’s-bridge, Kilkenny. 

At Trinity Church, Chelsea, Thomas H. H. 
Leckonby Phipps, 4s eldest son of the late T. 
H. H. Phipps, esq., of Leighton-house, Wilts, to 
Jacintha Penelope, only dau. of the late Lieut.- 
Col. Paul Phipps, K.H., of Berrywood, Hants. 

June 15. At Ilfracombe, Wm. Bache Roberts, 
esq., of Harlington-house, Middlesex, eldest son 
of Wm. Jackson Roberts, esq., of Camberwell, to 
Laura Louisa Shepperd, second dau. of John 8. 
Williams, esq., of Quay Field-house, Ilfracombe, 
and late of the Bengal Cavalry, and granddau. of 
the late Sir Thomas Swinnerton Dyer, bart., R.N. 

At Upper Norwood, Wm. Moore, esq., of 
Sunderland, to Mary, eldest dau. of W. A. Swin- 
burne, esq,, of South Norwood, Surrey. 

At St. Paul’s, Herne-hill, the Rev. Edward 
Hensley, eldest son of the Rev. C. Hensley, 
Vicar of Cabourn, Lincolnshire, to Sarah, second 
dau. of the late Wm. Stone, esq., of Dulwich- 
hill, Surrey. 

At Colchester, Henry Laver, esq., surgeon, to 
Louisa, eldest dau. of W. Johnson, esq., surgeon. 

At All Saints’, Ennismore-gardens, John, 
eldest son of John Norton, esq., of Lincoln, to 
Emma Sarah, dau. of William Rea, esq., of 
Kensington. 

At Edinburgh, Capt. George Sinclair, of the 
Bengal Army, second son of Sir John Sinclair, 
bart., of Dunbeath, to Agnes, only dau. of the 
late John Learmouth, esq., of Dean. 

June 16. At St. James’s, Westbourne-terrace, 
Robert Quayle Kermode, esq., of Mona-vale, 
Tasmania, to Emily, eldest dau. of the late Henry 
Addenbrooke, esq., of Cheltenham. 

At St. James’s, Westbourne-terr., Jabez Hogg, 
esq., of Gower-st., to Jessie, widow of R. B. 
Terraneau, esq., and youngest dau. of the late 
Capt. James Read, of H.M.’s Indian Army. 

At Swanscombe, James H. Tillyer, of North- 
fleet, only son of Joseph Henry Tillyer, of New 
Brentford, Middlesex, to Elizabeth, second dau. 
of Wm. E. Russell, esq., of Swanscombe, Kent. 

At St. Martin’s-le-Grand, York, the Rev. Owen 
Marden, M.A., Rector of Great Parndon, Essex, 
to Harriet, youngest dau. of the late William 
Oldfield, esq., of Lendal, York. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Lieut.-Col. G. W. 
G. Green, 2nd E. Bengal Fusiliers, third son of 
the Rev. G. W. Green, Court Henry, Carmar- 
thenshire, to Ellen, youngest dau. of the late 
Wm. Carter, esq., of Troy, Jamaica. 

At Calbourne, Isle of Wight, Edward Wilkes 
Wand, esq., son of Edward Wand, esq., 0 
Manston-hall, Leeds, to Elizabeth, eldest dau. 
of the Hon. Wm. a Court Holmes, of Westover, 
Isle of Wight. 

At Edinburgh, J. Gilchrist Clark, esq., of 
Speddoch, Dumfriesshire, to Matilda Caroline, 

oungest dau. of W. H. F. Talbot, esq., of 
Lecstbathen, Wilts. 

At Broxbourne, Richard William, only son of 
Wm. Wilson, esq., of Moor-place, Stamford-le- 
Hope, Essex, to Caroline, fiftn dau. of Cuas. 
Webb, — of High Grounds, Herts. 

At Derby, B. Scott Currey, esq., youngest 
son of the late Benjamin Currey, esq., of Eltham- 
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k, Kent, to Helen, eldest dau. of Dr. Heygate, 

-R.S., of Derby. 

At Cologne, Wm. Gage Blake, esq., second son 
of Sir Henry Blake, bart., of Ashfield-lodge, 
Suffolk, to Mary, eldest surviving dau. of the 
Rev. James T. Bennet, Rector of Cheveley, Cam- 
bridgeshire. 

June 18. At St. Matthew’s, Islington, James 
Charles Hurst, of St. Ann’s-villas, Notting-hill, 
eldest son of Limpus Hurst, esq., Audit-office, 
Somerset-house, to Emma Jane, eldest dau. of 
the late O. H. Parry, esq.. Reading. 

At St. James’s, Piccadilly, Robert Crowe, esq., 


Capt. 60th Royal Rifles, second son of the late 
Charles Crowe, esq., Capt. 93rd Highlanders, to 
Louisa Emily Elizabeth, second dau. of John 
Easton, esq., and grand-dau. of the late Charles 
Easton, esq., of Cascombe-hall, Gloucestershire. 

~ June 21. At‘Writtle, George Sopp, esq., of 
Ivy Church, Wilts, to Amelia, dau. of the late 
Charles Bush, esq., surgeon, and niece of Dr. 
Bush, of Euton-lodge, Highwood, Essex. 

At St. James’s, Paddington, A. Leland Noel, 
esq., third son of Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. 
Noel, to Ella, third dau. of Rev. Capel Moly- 
neux. 





OBITUARY. 


Princrk METTERNICH. 

Junell. At his residence, near Vienna, 
aged 86, Clement Wenceslas, Prince Met- 
ternich, Duke of Portella. 

Clement Wenceslas Metternich was born 
at Coblentz. on the 15th of May, 1773, so 
that when he died he had completed his 
86th year. His ancestors had been dis- 
tinguished in the wars of the Empire 
against the Turks; his family had given 
more than one elector to the Archbishoprics 
of Mayence and Treves; and his father, 
the Count Metternich, had obtained some 
reputation as a diplomatist and as the as- 
sociate of Kaunitz. At the age of fifteen 
Metternich entered the University of 
Strasbourg, where he had for his fellow- 
student Benjamin Constant, and from 
which, two years afterwards, he removed 
to Mayence, in order to complete his stu- 
dies. In 1790 he made his first public ap- 
pearance as master of the ceremonies at 
the coronation of the Emperor Leopold 
II.; and in 1794, after a short visit to 
England, he was attached to the Austrian 
Embassy at the Hague, in the following 
year marrying the heiress of his father’s 
friend Kaunitz. Thus fur he was but 
serving his apprenticeship in diplomacy. 
He first came into notice at the Congrers 
of Rastadt, where he represented the 
Westphalian nobility, after which he ac- 
companied Count Stadion to St. Peters- 
burgh, was (1801) appointed minister at 
the Court of Dresden, then (1803-4) pro- 
ceeded as ambassador to Berlin, where he 
took a leading part in the arrangement of 
that well-known coalition which was dis- 
solved by the battle of Austerlitz, and at 
length, after the peace of Presburg, was 
selected for the most important diploma- 
tie appointment in the gift of the Emperor 
—that of Austrian Minister at the Court 
of Napoleon. The rise of the young Am- 
bassador had been unusually rapid, and the 
French Emperor greeted him with the re- 
mark,—“ You are very young to represent 


so powerful a monarchy.” “ Your Ma- 
jesty was not older at Austerlitz,” replied 
Metternich. He managed with so much 
ability that when the war broke out in 
1809, and he had to return tothe Austrian 
Court, which was seeking refuge in the 
fortress of Comorn, he was appointed to 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs as the suc- 
cessor to Count Stadion. It was during 
his tenure of office that he struck out the 
idea of a marriage between Napoleon and 
an Austrian archduchess as a means of 
purchasing a respite for the empire. He 
conducted the negociations with Cham- 
pagny ; Napoleon was divorced from Jose- 
hine; and Metternich escorted Marie 
ouise to Paris. It was but an expedient ; 
it was a humiliating sacrifice, which could 
not be a permanent settlement; and in 
1813, after the great French catastrophe 
in Russia, war was again formally declared 
by Austria against France. In the autumn 
of that year the grand alliance was signed 
at Toeplitz, and on the field of Leipsic 
Metternich was raised to the dignity of 
a Prince of the Empire. In the subse- 
quent conferences and treaties the newly- 
created Prince took a very prominent part, 
and he signed the Treaty of Paris on be- 
half of Austria. He afterwards paid a 
visit to this country, and received the 
honour of a doctor’s hood from the Uni- 
versity of Oxford. When the Congress of 
Vienna was opened, Prince Metternich, 
then in his 42nd year, was unanimonsly 
chosen to preside over its deliberations, 
and this presidency in the congress may 
be regarded as typical of an ascendancy 
which, from this time, he exerted for many 
years in the affairs of Europe.— Times. 





Tue BisHop oF ANTIGUA. 


May 16. Of yellow fever, after a very 
brief tenure of his sacred office, the Right 
Rev. S. Jordan Rigaud, D.D., F.R.A.S., 
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Lord Bishop of Antigua, and Member of 
the Executive Council of that Island. 

Dr. Rigaud’s career in England was, in 
many respects, a distinguished one. He 
was the son of the late Stephen Peter Ri- 
gaud, M.A., formerly Fellow of Exeter 
College, who was an eminent astronomer, 
and held the post of Radcliffe Observer at 
Oxford from 1827 to 1839. In Michael- 
mas Term 1838 he gained the highest 
honour of his University, a first class both 
in Classics and Mathematics. After having 
been for some time Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter, where he obtained considerable 
reputation for his success with his pupils, 
he became head master’s assistant at West- 
minster School, whence, after narrowly miss- 
ing the head mastership of King Edward’s 
School, Birmingham (on the promotion of 
Mr. J. P. Lee to the bishopric of Manches- 
ter), a most valuable as well as honourable 
post, he was transferred to the head mas- 
tership of Queen Elizabeth’s School, Ips- 
wich. This school was in but little repu- 
tation when Mr. Rigaud took it; that of 
Bury St. Edmund’s, under Dr. Donaldson, 
being the most popular and fashionable 
school in Suffolk. Mr. Rigaud’s great 
ability, indefatigable industry, popular 
manners, and earnest Christian life, con- 
trived very shortly to reverse the state of 
things entirely, and Ipswich School became 
widely known beyond the limits of Suffolk. 
A new and splendid school was built in 
1852, so numerous were the applications 
for admission; and it prospered continu- 
ously. Dr. Rigaud, who had a year or two 
before taken the degree of D.D., and had 
been Examiner in 1845 at Oxford, and 
Select Preacher before the University in 
Michaelmas Term, 1856, was nominated in 
1857, by the Right Hon. H. Labouchere, 
M.P., Secretary for the Colonies under 
Lord Palmerston’s last Administration, to 
the bishopric of Antigua, with a salary of 
2,000/. a year; and the clergy, gentry, 
and people of Ipswich on that occasion 
presented him with a splendid testimonial, 
indicative of their sense of his merits in 
promoting every educational, philanthro- 
pic, and religious improvement in their 
town. In Antigua his careef was short, 
but sufficiently long to mark him as an 
ornament to the episcopate; for his activ- 
ity, cheerful disposition, and deep piety 
impressed his flock so thoroughly, that he 
was honoured with a public funeral, the 
Lieutenant-Governor heading it, and hun- 
dreds of people following it. 





Tue Rev. Joun MiTFoRD. 
April 27, At Benhall, Suffolk, aged 
77, the Rev. John Mitford, B.A., Vicar of 
10 


that parish, well known as the editor of 
Gray, and formerly one of the editors of 
the GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE. 

Mr. Mitford was descended from the 
Mitfords of Mitford Castle in Northum- 
berland, and nearly related to Lord Redes- 
dale, and the historian of Greece. His 
father, John Mitford, +» Was & com- 
mander in the East India Company’s 
China trade, and latterly resident at 
Richmond in Surrey, where the subject 
of this memoir was bern, on the 13th of 
August, 1781: he lost his father in May, 
1806. He went first to school at Rich- 
mond, and afterwards to the grammar- 
school at Tunbridge, during the master- 
ship of the celebrated Dr. Vicesimus Knox ; 
from Tunbridge he removed to Oriel Col- 
lege, Oxford, where Dr. Copleston (after- 
wards Bishop of Llandaff) was his tutor ; 
and his intimate associate was Reginald 
Heber, afterwards Bishop of Calcutta. In 
1803, when Heber’s poem on “ Palestine” 
won the prize for English poetry, Mitford, 
who had already shewn his taste and 
talents for versification, was the most 
distinguished of his competitors. Mr. 
Mitford graduated B.A. in 1809, and 
in 1810 he obtained the living of Ben- 
hall, in Suffolk, through the interest of 
Lord Redesdale, within three months of 
his taking holy orders, having during the 
interval served the neighbouring church 
of Kelsale. On taking up his residence 
at Benhall, he at once indulged his fond- 
ness for arboriculture, by planting around 
the vestry a great variety of foreign and 
ornamental trees, which he lived to see 
arrive at high perfection and beauty, and 
built a new parsonage house, and exchanged 
the whole glebe which previously lay in 
distant and distinct places. 

In August, 1815, Mr. Mitford was ap- 
pointed Domestic Chaplain to Lord Redes- 
dale, and presented to the rectory of Wes- 
ton St. Peter’s, and in 1817 to that of 
Stratford St. Andrew, both in Suffolk, and 
both in the patronage of the King; and 
in 1824 those livings were united during 
his incumbency. 

The following is a list of his publica- 
tions : -- 

1. Agnes, the Indian Captive, with other 
Poems. 1 vol. 12mo. 1811. 

2. The Works of Gray, with a Memoir 
and Notes, first published in 1814 in 
1 vol. 8vo., by White and Cockrane. 
From the hands of those publishers this 
work passed to Mawman, who gave Mr. 
Mitford £500 for a new edition, which 
was printed in 1815 in 2 vols. 4to. 
Mr. Warton had then recently communi- 
cated to Mr. Mitford 100 fresh letters of 
Gray, and the opportunity was then taken 
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to restore the letters which Mason had 
formerly published in his Life of the Poet, 
but mutilated, garbled, and patched to- 
gether, sometimes with fictitious dates. 
Mr. Mitford afterwards, in 1835, edited 
the Aldine edition of Gray’s Works, the 
Poems in one, and the Letters in four 
volumes, for which he received £105 from 
W. Pickering. There have been still later 
editions of the Poems in 1847 and 1852. 

3. The Poems of Spenser, Milton, Dry- 
den, Butler, Prior, Swift, Young, Parnell, 
Goldsmith, and Falconer, with memoirs, 
forming other volumes of the Aldine 
Poets; to the Parnell is prefixed one of 
Mr. Mitford’s most elaborate attempts in 
verse,—an epistle to his friend, the Rev. 
A. Dyce. 

4. The Life of Milton, prefixed to his 
Works, in 8 vols. 8vo. 

5. The Latin Poems of Vincent Bourne, 
with a memoir and notes, 1 vol. 12mo. 
1840. 

6. Sacred Specimens, selected from early 
English Poets, 1 vol. 12mo.; with a po- 
etical Proem by the editor, of which the 
late Charles Lamb thought highly. 

7. The Correspondence of Walpole and 
Mason, 2 vols. 8vo. 1851. 

8. The Correspondence of Gray and 
Mason, 8vo. 1853. 

9. Cursory Notes on various Passa 
in the Text of Beaumont and Fletcher, as 
edited by the Rev. A. Dyce, and on his 
“ Few Notes on Shakspeare.” 8vo. 1856. 

10. Miscellaneous Poems, 1 vol. 12mo., 
1858, published about six months before 
his death. This is a very pleasing selec- 
tion of his fugitive pieces, but by no 
means containing the whole of them. 

At the end of the last was announced, 
as “in the press,” a work as yet unpub- 
lished, entitled “Passages of Scripture, 
illustrated by Specimens from the Works 
of the Old Masters of Painting.” 

Mr. Mitford wrote some articles in the 
“Quarterly Review.” One of them was 
upon one of the early works of his name- 
sake, Miss Mitford, of Reading: it was so 
spiced by Mr. Gifford the editor, that Dr. 
Mitford (her father) went in consequence 
to Mr. Murray, and challenged him to 
mortal combat. Mr. Mitford was after- 
wards on friendly terms with the lady; 
but she was not a relation, unless a very 
distant one. It is true that she claimed 
to be descended from the Mitfords of Mit- 
ford Castle; but her father had at one 
time written his name Midford. 

Mr. Mitford began to be a considerable 
contributor to the GENTLEMAN’s MaGa- 
ZINE in the year 1833. He first sup- 
plied a series of articles on our old Eng- 
lish poets,—Peele, (whose works had then 
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been recently published by his: friend the 
Rev. Alexander Dyce,) Greene, and Web- 
ster; and one on Sacred Poetry, particu- 
larly the works of Prudentius. 

Before the end of the same year Mr. 
Mitford had induced the proprietors of 
the Magazine to transfer a share of it to 
the late Mr. William Pickering, then of 
Chancery-lane, and afterwards of Picca- 
dilly, at whose suggestion a new series 
was commenced in January 1834, Mr. 
Mitford therefore became the principal 
writer, and for the next seven years he 
every month, with very few exceptions, 
wrote the leading article, as well as the 
majority of the reviews. This arduous 
task he very assiduously and successfully 
pursued until the end of 1850, when he 
relinquished his post, and his subsequent 
contributions were only few and occa- 
sional, 

He varied the graver departments of 
his labours by frequent pieces of occa- 
sional poetry, which was usually signed 
by his own initials, J. M. 

A peculiar feature which Mr, Mitford 
maintained for many years may also be 
pointed out as having proceeded from his 
pen; we mean the article of Retrospec- 
tive Review, the subject of which was 
usually old English poetry, or some other 
scarce relic of our early literature. 

It may be safely affirmed that during 
the considerable period that Mr. Mitford 
was editor of the GENTLEMAN’s Maaa- 
ZINE, his “leading articles,” critiques, 
and verses, all evinced, more or less, his 

eat abilities and the vast extent of his 

nowledge. Indeed, it may be said that 
he made a near approach to his favourite 
Gray in the variety of his learning and 
acquirements, for he was an indefatigable 
student of the Greek and Roman classics, 
well acquainted with Italian, French, and 
German authors, most deeply read in every 
department of English literature, a skilful 
ornithologist and botanist, and a pas- 
sionate lover of painting, especially that 
of the Italian school. In order to indulge 
his taste in some of these matters, and 
more particularly in paintings and land- 
scape gardening, which he had cultivated 
sedulously, he visited, as leisure permitted, 
almost every part of England, and Mr. 
Mitford perhaps has left no survivor who 
has examined a larger number of the 
best furnished mansions of our nobility 
and gentry. Nor was he less alive to all 
that was worthy of observation in the 
metropolis, whether in public or private 
custody. When in London, to which he 
paid frequent visits, Mr. Mitford was 
always a welcome guest at many tables, 
and especially at that of the late Samuel 
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Rogers, who used to take much pleasure 
in his conversation. 

In the days of his health and vigour, 
and indeed to a period beyond middle 
age, Mr. Mitford was an ardent admirer 
of the athletic sport of cricket: and we 
may refer to a very curious memoir on 
this true English game, in our number for 
July, 1833, p. 41, in which he investigated 
its origin and progress with great research 
and enthusiasm. (On the etymology of 
cricket, see also Mr. Mitford’s opinion in 
our New Series, 1837, vol. vii. p. 338.) 

Mr. Mitford had formed in early life a 
very valuable library of the classic authors 
of all countries; and many of his books 
are remarkable for the MS, notes of their 
authors or former owners. We are in- 
formed that this collection is about to be 
sold by auction by Messrs. Leigh Sotheby 
and Wilkinson. 

Mr. Mitford married, Oct. 21, 1814, 
Augusta, second dau. of E. Boodle, esq., 
of Brook-street, Grosvenor-square ; and has 
left one son, Robert Henry Mitford, esq., 
who married, Aug. 12, 1847, Anne, young- 
est daughter of the late Lieut.-Colonel 
William Henry Wilby, and niece of the 
Rev. Charles Paul, Vicar of Wellow, 
Somerset. 

The several branches of the Mitford 
family are thus enumerated by Mr. Mit- 
ford himself in Nichols’s*“ Illustrations of 
Literature,’ vol. vii. p. 840: — “ First 
branch, Bertram Mitford, of Mitford 
Castle. Second branch, Rev. John Mit- 
ford, of Benhall, Suffolk. Third branch, 
William Mitford, of Pittshill, Sussex. 
Fourth and last branch, Lord Redesdale, 
and his elder brother, the historian of 
Greece. The whole Mitford family are 
included in these four branches and the 
off-sets. J. M.” 





GENERAL GOSSELIN. 


June 11. At Mount Ospringe, Faver- 
sham, aged 90, General Gosselin, a Magis- 
trate and Deputy-Lieutenant of the County 
of Kent. 

General Gerard Gosselin survived the 
death of his venerable brother, Admiral 
Thomas Le Marchant Gosselin, about two 
years, the gallant Admiral having died at 
agreat age. The late General was one of 
the senior Generals on the “ Army List.” 
He entered the army as far back as No- 
vember, 1780. According to Hart’s record 
of his services,—‘“ General Gosselin com- 
manded a brigade on the expedition against 
Genoa under Lord W. Bentinck, and on its 
capture was appointed commandant there 
until the peace with France. Subsequently 
he commanded a brigade in the American 


war, and was present at the attack on and 
capture of Castine, on the Penobscot.” 
The late officer’s commissions bore date 
as follows :—Ensign, November 29, 1780; 
Lieutenant, January 6, 1791; Captain, 
June 8, 1794; Major, June 15, 1794; 
Lieutenant-Colonel, January 1, 1800; 
Colonel, July 23, 1810; Major-General, 
June 4,1813; Lieutenant-General, May 27, 
1825; and General, November 23, 1841. 





Mas.-Gren. Macapam, R.M. 


June 10. At Edinburgh, Major-General 
David Macadam, R.M. 

The deceased had been fifty-four years in 
the Royal Marines, and had greatly dis- 
tinguished himself in his professional ca- 
reer. While serving in “ L’Aigle,” between 
August, 1805, and May, 1809, he was at 
the attack on the French fleet by Admiral 
Cornwallis, on the 21st of August, 1805 ; 
gun-boats in Vigo Bay, 29th of October 
following ; the blockade of Fort Cygo, 
July and August, 1807; action with 
French frigate off L’Orient, 22nd of March, 
1808; Basque-roads, 11th and 12th of 
April, 1809, and various other affairs in 
the ship or her boats, and was forty times 
under fire. During service in the “Thames,” 
between the 7th of October, 1809, and the 
27th of August, 1812, he landed at Mount 
Circille, Amanthea, Citraco, in the Gulf 
of Policastro, and near to Cape Palinuro, 
and several other places on the coast of 
Calabria and in the Roman States. On 
board the“ Forth,” from the31st July, 1813, 
to 29th of September, 1815, he was most 
actively employed, and was on the staff of 
the Anglo-Russian force forming the siege 
of Batlitz. The gallant General subse- 
quently served on the North American 
coast. He had on repeated occasions been 
honourably noticed in the despatches of 
his superior officers to the Home Govern- 
ment, and is stated to have been above 
seventy times under fire. His commissions 
were dated as follows :—Second- Lieutenant, 
April 19, 1805; Lieutenant, July 27, 1808; 
Captain, December 7, 1830; Major, No- 
vember 9, 1840; Lieutenant-Colonel, May 
27, 1848; Colonel, March 14, 1854; and 
Major-General, June 20, 1855. 





Epwarp Dawson, Esq. 

June 1. Edward Dawson, Esq., of 
Whatton-house, Leicestershire, aged 57. 

Mr. Dawson was born in March, 1802, 
at Long Whatton, where his ancestors 
have resided from the time of Charles I. 
to the date of his birth. He was the son 
of Edward Dawson, Esq., by his wife 
Susan, eldest daughter of Thomas March 
Phillipps, Esq., of Garendon-park, and the 
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position of the family may be inferred 
from the facts that the grandfather of Mr. 
Dawson was High Sheriff of Leicestershire 
early in the reign of George III., and that 
his great-grandfather held the same office 
in the reign of George I. 

Early in life the deceased gentleman 
identified himself with the cause of Liberal 
Progress. He was one of the members for 
the Southern Division of the County from 
the year 1832 to 1836. Mr. Dawson suc- 
ceeded Thomas Paget, Esq., of Humber- 
stone, on his retirement from the repre- 
sentation of the entire county in 1832. 

As a Magistrate, resident in the Lough- 
borough division, Mr. Dawson was active 
and useful, taking a strong interest in 
all measures affecting the welfare of the 
county, and he will be much missed from 
his accustomed place in Quarter and Petty 
Sessions. 

Mr. Dawson was twice married, and he 
leaves a family. In right of his first wife, 
Mary, eldest daughter of J. F. Simpson, 
Esq., of Launde Abbey, (in which chapel 
he was interred on Wednesday,) he be- 
came the proprietor of that beautiful seat 
and domain, where his late brother, Henry 
Dawson, Esq., resided for many years, and 
which is still occupied by the mother-in- 
law of both the deceased brothers, Mrs. 
Finch Simpson. He is succeeded by his 
eldest son, Edward Dawson, Esq., Captain 
of the Inniskillen Dragoons, with which 
regiment he served in the Crimea, and he 
is now serving in India. 





THE BAN JELLACHICH. 


AvstriA has lost one of her brightest 
names just at a time when she well needed 
every champion who could be called into 
her service. Jellachich, the celebrated 
Ban of Croatia, died a few days ago, at 
Agram, in the 59th year of hisage. No 
truer hero than Jellachich has been seen 
in our time. He had that genius which 
inspires at once the affection and reverence 
of men; and, born both a warrior and a 
poet, he had acquired that great ascendancy 
over the minds of the wild nation over 
which he was chief, which could alone 
have enabled him to play the memorable 
part he did in the days of 1848. Never, 
perhaps, was so much dependent on the 
will and energy of one man, as when the 
great Ban saved the Austrian empire at 
that terrible period. Never could you 
point so distinctly at the armed hand that 
had torn a page from the book of history. 
On that page of 1848 was already written, 
as it seemed, the doom of the Austrian em- 
pire, when a new task was assigned to the 
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historian by means of an exploit which can 
hardly be matched for daring and brilliancy 
since the world’s chronicle began. It was 
only the great influence which the Croat 
chief had acquired over the wild tribes 
under his command that enabled him to 
take advantage of the opportunity afforded 
him. The first week of October, 1848, 
brought a crisis of fearful importance to 
Austria. The then Emperor had been 
compelled to yield point after point to the 
Vienna revolutionists, until he at length 
made his escape from the capital and sought 
refuge at Olmutz. Radetzky and the army 
of Italy were fully engaged by the revolt 
of Lombardy; the Bohemians had been 
recently in a state of insurrection; the 
whole force of Hungary, the flower of the 
Austrian Empire, was now arrayed in 
deadly conflict against the heir of Maria 
Theresa. At that time Jellachich was 
with difficulty holding his own in Hungary 
against the swarming levies of the Mag- 
yars. But on hearing of the flight of the 
Emperor from Vienna, he determined to 
hazard all for the sake of striking a blow 
at that capital, now the centre of the re- 
volution. Abandoning his operations in 
Hungary, he hurried by forced marches to- 
wards Vienna. A more perilous die was 
never thrown than that set upon the move- 
ment in question. Jellachich and his Croats 
were now the only force which could take 
an active part on behalf of the House of 
Hapsburg. But that part was taken 
against fearful odds. Before him the ram- 
parts of Vienna were held by the revo- 
lutionary levies; close behind him the 
Hungarian army pressed in pursuit. It 
is remarkable that at this moment of 
danger the principle of nationality which 
M. Kossuth so eloquently invokes, and to 
which the ex’stence of Austria is supposed 
to be antagonistic, was the very principle 
asserted for the purpose of saving the em- 
pire. Not even the blunders of the Hun- 
garian General Moza, nor the pusillanimity 
of Kossuth, who was among the first to take 
to flight on the battle-field of Schwechat, 
contributed so much to the triumphant 
success of the Ban as the address of the 
latter to the Sclavonians of Bohemia, in 
which he called on them for assistance 
on the ground of their community of race 
with the Croats and Transylvanians. Up 
to this time the Bohemians had been 
making common cause with the revolution ; 
they now responded to the cry of na- 
tionality, and at once joined heart and soul 
with their Croat br thren. This change 
set the troops of Windischgratz free to join 
those of Jellachich: and the result was the 
salvation of the Austrian Empire.—John 
Bull. 
u* 
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Sir JAMSETJEE JEJEEBHOY. 


April 15. Bombay has lost her fore- 
most citizen. Sir Jamsetjee died at his 
house in town, about two o’clock yesterday 
morning, and his remains were conveyed 
to the Tower of Silence at Chowpatty, 
about nine o’clock the same morning. The 
funeral procession, as may be supposed, 
was most numerously attended, all the 
leading members of the Parsee community 
of course being present. The road along 
which it passed was crowded with specta- 
tors, many of whom, doubtless, were sin- 
cere mourners for a man whose charities 
were sown broadcast. During yesterday 
business was almost at a stand throughout 
the town. The dockyard and other fac- 
tories were closed. So were all the schools 
and colleges. In the Government offices 
all the Parsee clerks were allowed leave of 
absence. Most of the Parsee shops and 
places of business were shut up, as were 
those of many sympathizing Hindoos. In 
the afternoon all the banks were closed by 
common consent. The man to whom 
these unusual honours were paid had been 
a successful man, but it was not his success 
that won him these honours. He was a 
wealthy man, but they were not paid to 
his wealth. Those who rendered them 
thought not of what he was or what he 
had, but of what he had done. They were 
paid to his active and boundless benefi- 
cence. Sir Jamsetjee was an able man, 
so far as a sound and shrewd judgment, 
indomitable resolution, and untiring per- 
severance constitute ability; but it was 
for his liberal spirit and willing hand that 

-he was honoured. The late Baronet was 
of humble stock, and was altogether a 
self-made man. His parents, who died 
while he was a mere child, belonged to 
Nowsaree, a small town in the Baroda 
territories, but their son was born at Bom- 
bay. The date of his birth was the 15th 
July, 1783, so that he was near the ripe 
age of 76 when he died. He had to make 
his own way in the world, but by the time 
he was 16 he was fully prepared to do so. 
That way was at first rough and hard, 
but, undiscouraged, he went right on. The 
early life of the wealthy and all-honoured 
Baronet was strongly in contrast with the 
calm which enveloped his later years. He 
mide five mercantile voyages to China. 
In one of these the ship in which he sailed 
formed one of the fleet which, under the 
command of Sir Nathaniel Dance, beat off 
a French squadron under Admiral Linois. 
In another voyage the vessel on board 
which were himself and his fortune was 
captured by the French, and he was car- 
ried to the Cape of Good Hope, whence, 
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with the loss of all his property, and after 
enduring many privations, he found his 
way in a Danish vessel to Calcutta. For- 
tune smiled on him afterwards, however ; 
and as his wealth increased we soon find 
the tendency to share it with the needy, 
or to spend it for the benefit of the public, 

in to develope itself. In 1822 he re- 
leased all the poor debtors confined by the 
Court of Requests from the Bombay gaol 
by the simple process of paying their debts, 
From that time to this the stream of his 
beneficence has scarcely slacked in its flow. 
The disposal of the vast sums brought to 
account (above £222,981) was not limited 
by the bounds of the community to which 
the munificent donor belonged. Parsee 
and Christian, Hindoo and Mussulman, 
indeed, people of all classes and creeds, 
alike shared in his beneficence, the largest 
outlay being for the poor and for the pub- 
lic. It is for this abounding and undis- 
criminating beneficence that Sir Jamsetjee 
was honoured while living, and that his 
memory will be honoured now that he is 
dead. May his example be a lesson to all 
of his countrymen who seek the road to 
honour, and are able to follow in his foot- 
steps, though it may be a humble distance 
in the rear.—Bombay Gazette. 


CLERGY DECEASED. 


May 14. At Exmouth, aged 61, the Rev. George 
Hole, LL.B. 1821, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Rector of Chumleigh (1823), Devon. 

At Brecon, aged 82, the Ven. Richard Davies, 
B.A. 1798, M.A. 1800, Christ Church, Oxford, 
Canon of St. David’s (1805), Archdeacon of Bre- 
con (1804), and Vicar of Brecon. 

May 15. At the Vicarage, aged 59, the Rev. 
Henry James Wharton, B.A. 1820, M.A. 1823, 
Emmanuel College, Cambridge, Vicar of Mitcham 
(1846), Surrey. 

May 16. In London, aged 77, the Rev. John 
Gwillim, M.A. 1809, Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Rector of Bridenbury (1810), Herefordsh., and 
Ingoldmells (1817), Lincolnsh. 

The Rev. Henry Cupper Smith, B.A. 1830, 
Christ’s College, Cambridge, P.C. Monyash (1841), 
Derbysh., and formerly Curate of Steeple, Essex. 

May i7. AtClifton, aged 39, the Rev. William 
Merry, B.A. 1842, M.A. 1848, Worcester College, 
Oxford. 

May 18. The Rev. Thomas Ludbey, B.A. 1806, 
M.A. 1809, St. John’s College, Cambridge, Rector 
of Cranham (1818), Essex, and Rural Dean of 
Chafford. 

At Muggerhanger-house, Beds, aged 64, the 
Rev. Edward Henry Dawkins, B.C.L. 1819, 
D.C.L. 1824, All Souls’ College, Oxford. 

May 23. At Sussex-gardens, Hyde-park, aged 
69, the Rev. Archibald Montgomery Campbell, 
B.A. 1811, M.A. 1816, formerly Fellow of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, R. of Little Steeping 
(1818), Lincolnsh., and P.C. of Paddington (1829). 

May 24. At the Vicarage, aged 49, the Rev. 
Frederick William Naylor, B.A. 1832, St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, V. of Upton (1840), and P.C. 
of Winkbourn (1840), Notts. 

May 25. At Berkeley-sq., aged 83, the Rev. 
Charles Augustus Steuart, B.A. 1798, M.A. 1801, 
University Coll., Oxford, of Sunningdale, Berks. 
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May 29. Aged 84, the Rev. John Jowett, 
Rector of Hartfield (1830), Sussex. 

May 30. Aged 49, the Rev. Edward John 
Raines, B.D. 1845, Queen’s College, Cambridge, 
Vicar of Stillingfleet (1857), Yo:k. 

At the Rectory, aged 78, the Rev. John Worrall 
Groves, B.A. 1804, M.A. 1819, B. and D.D. 1828, 
St. Edmund Hall, Oxford, Rector of Strensham, 
(1807), Worcestershire. 

May 31. At Alveston, Warwickshire, aged 87, 
the Rev. Francis Fortescue-Knottesford, B.A. 
1793, M.A. 1798, Queen’s College, Oxford, Rector 
of Billesley (1823). 

June 4. Aged 70, the Rev. Henry Lindsay, 
M.A., Rector of Sundridge (1846), Kent. 

June6. At Dudley, aged 86, the Rev Henry 
Antrobus Cartwright, B.A. 1795, M.A. 1798, B.D. 
1808, Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 

June 12. At Stratford-house, Ryde, the Rev. J. 
G. Kentish, B.C.L., of Emmanuel College, Cam- 
bridge, and son-in-law of the Dean of Carlisle. 

June 13. At Brompton, aged 68, the Rev. J. 


Morison, D.D., LL.D. 

At Pickhill Vicarage, the Rev. William Twigg. 

June 15. At the Vicarage, aged 58, the Rev. 
H. J. Wharton, Vicar of Mitcham, Surrey. 

At the Parsonage-house, aged 28, the Rev. HZ. 
E. Phillips, B.A., Incumbent of Christ Church, 
Leeds. 


April. At his residence, Ryde, New South 
Wales, aged 89, the Rev. William Henry, being 
the last of the pioneer missionaries of the ship 
“ Duff,” having been 63 years in the Pacific. 

May 18. At Ashburton, suddenly, the Rev. 
John Dore, for many years minister of the Bap- 
tist Chapel in that town. 

May 21. At Warminster, Wilts, aged 82, the 
Rev. Andrew Smith, for thirty years minister 
of the Baptist church at Rye, Sussex. 

May 26. At St. Andrew’s, the Rev. Charles 
Jobson Lyon, late minister of the Episcopal 
Church, St. Andrew’s. 

May 29, Aged 86, the Rev. C. F. A. Steinkopff, 
D.D., Minister of the German Lutheran Church, 
Savoy, Strand, for 58 years, and formerly Foreign 
Secretary to the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

June. At the Manse, Oxnam, aged 69, the 
Rev. James Wight, in the twenty-ninth year of 
his ministry. 


DEATHS. 


ARRANGED IN CHRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 


Feb. 17. At Canterbury, near Sydney, New 
South Wales, aged 32, Sarah Mary, widow of 
Wm. Hobart Seymour, esq., and subsequently 
wife of Henry Pleydell Bouverie, esq. 

March 17. On board the “ Alfred,” on its pas- 
sage to England, aged 44, Matilda, wife of the 
Rev. A. B. Spry, senior Chaplain, late of Alla- 
— fifth dau. of the late H. Brown, esq., of 

iss. 

March 31. At Duntroon, near Queanbeyan, 
New South Wales, aged 54, the Hon. Robert 
Campbell, esq., Colonial Treasurer. 

Lately. Drowned at sea, on his passage from 
Malta to England, by falling overboard from the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s steam-packet 
“Ripon,” aged 62, Rear-Adm. Sam. Thorntun. 

April 1. Elizabeth, widow of Thomas Wise, 
esq., of the Priory, Hants, and late Lady Super- 
intendent of the Royal Academy of Music, Han- 
OveT-sq. 

April 2. At Indore, Lieut.-Col. Charles Grant 
Becher, of the 5th Bengal Light Cavalry, and of 
of Beatson’s Horse. 

April 9. At Calcutta, whither he had been 
conveyed after his capture by the English at 
Canton, Ex-Commissioner Yeh. The ‘‘ Hurkaru” 
says, “* He was jolly to the last, and retained his 
genuine Chinese type of stoicism. So far from 
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suffering from compunction of conscience for 
having beheaded 100,000 fellow creatures, his 
only regret seems to have been his inability to 
take the lives of all the rebels and their kindred.” 

At Berhampoor, John Francis Tierney, Bengal 
Medical Service, second son of the late Matthew 
John Tierney, Bengal Civil Service. 

April \0. At Chinsurah, India, Lieut. Thomas 
Shore Macdonough, 20th Regt. 

April 11. In the city of Mexico, aged 68, 
Eustace Barron, esq. 

April 12. At Dholia, Kandeish, India, from 
an accident when on field-service, aged 28, Robt. 
Litchfield, Lieut. 30th Regt. Bombay Native In- 
fantry, sixth son of Thomas Litchfield, esq., 
surgeon, Twickenham. 

April 13. At Port of Spain, Trinidad, Rose- 
anna, youngest dau. of the late J. T. Carr, esq., 
of Stelia-house, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

April 15. At Lucknow, aged 20, Lieut. Robert 
Foster Melliar, esq., H.M.’s 20th Regt. 

April 20. ‘at Rernesl, Madras, Col. James 
Davidson, 36th Native Infantry. 

April 23. At Ahmedabad, while serving with 
his regiment, aged 19, Charles Henry, son of 
Captain Horatio Blair, R.N. 

April 25. At Paraiba, Brazil, aged 36, James 
Wetherell, esq., British Vice-Consul at that port. 

April 30. At Eling Vicarage, Southampton, 
aged 17, Frank, second son of the Rev. Francis 
R. Phillips, Vicar of Eling, Hants, late a mid- 
shipman of H.M.S. “ Sanspariel” and of the 
Naval Brigade at the storming of Canton. 

May 8. At Great Torrington, Devon, aged 26, 
Fanny Eleanora William, wife of John Blackwell 
Helm, solicitor, of Derby. 

May 10. At Castle-st., Edinburgh, Christian, 
— dau. of the late Thomas Cleghorn, esq., 

nspector-General of Imports and Exports for 
Scotland. 

At his brother’s residence, Radnor-villa, aged 
75, Comm. George Haydon. 

May 12. At Collumpton, Eliza, wife of Wm. 
Matthews, esq. 

Hannah Maria, wife of Henry Badcock, esq., 
Birdhill, near Limerick, and youngest dau. of 
the late James Leeche, esq., formerly Capt. in 
H.M.’s 86th Regt. 

At Billingham, Mr. John Surtees, aged 100 
years, (born February 27, 1759.) 

May 14. At the Cottage, Ferry-Port-on-Craig, 
John Mackintosh, esq., surgeon, Royal Artillery, 
eldest son of the late Dr. John Mackintosh, of 
Edinburgh. 

On board the “‘ Imperatriz,” between Suez and 
Cossier, in the Red Sea, aged 59, Charles Maurice 
Tewall, esq. 

May 15. At the Naval Hospital, Haslar, aged 
45, Lieut. Robert Hopkins, R.N. 

At Dunkeld, aged 81, John Leslie, esq., writer 
and banker. 

At Reading, aged 69, Mary, youngest sister of 
the late Rev. Dr. Mills, of Exeter. 

May 16. At Parkstone, Poole, aged 49, Eliz. 
Patience, wife of Vice-Admiral Philip Browne, 
(senior Vice Admiral.) 

At Madrid, Philip, eldest son of Sir. Geo. Mus- 
grave, bart., of Eden-hall, Cumberland. 

Mr. William Herbert, Town Councillor and 
late Sheriff of the city of (xford, committed 
suicide by deliberately shooting himse.f in the 
cellar of his residence, at Summertown Farm, 
about a mile from Oxford. The cause for this 
rash act was a false impression that his pecuni- 
ary affairs was in a bad state. Mr. Herbert had 
for many years carried on an extensive business 
as a cabinet-maker, upholsterer, &c., and was 
generally thought to be a wealthy man. He had 
also a large residence in St. Giles-st., where the 
judges of assize lodged when they visited Oxford, 
as well as the farm between Oxford and Sum- 
mertown. 

May 17. At Torquay, aged 83, Elizabeth 
Travers, widow of Townshend Monckton Hall, 
esq., of Fern-hill, Torquay. 
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At Plymouth, aged 22, Sophia Georgina, wife 
of John Shaw Phelps, esq., 14th Regt., and dau. 
of Thomas Pink Rickcord, ae Civil Service. 

Aged 78, Sarah, wife of Thomas Cowlishaw, 
esq., Shardlow. 

May 18. At Edinburgh, Wm. Scott, esq., late 
of Hong Kong. 

In Gloucester-sq., Southampton, aged 58, Pa- 
trick Mackey, esq., surgeon. 

At Boulogne-sur-Mer, Charles H. Duncan, 
esq., only brother of Dr. Duncan, of Colchester. 

At Jersey, aged 90, Elizabeth Eyre, relict of G. 
Eyre, esq., of London. , 

May 19. At Dungannon, Ireland, aged 40, Sir 
Robert Barclay, bart. In early life he entered 
the army, and was in garrison at Conanore, in 
the East Indies, when he was struck by a coup- 
de-soleil, which compelled him to return to 
Europe, and from which he never thoroughly 
recovered. 

At Folkestone, aged 39, George E. N. Nugent, 
esq., late of Sibton-park. . 

At Rosemount, Harriet Maria Rawlings, widow 
of James Inverarity, esq., of Rosemount. 

At Castle Donington, aged 82, Isabella, dau. of 
the late Thomas Dalby, esq. 

At Charmouth, Dorset, aged 73, S. Forward, 
esq., late of H.M.’s 2lst Light Dragoons. 

At Elgin, aged 90, Isaac Forsyth, esq. 

May 20. In London, after a few hours’ illness, 
aged 62, Robert Sillery, esq., M.D., of Charlton- 
lodge, Dover, and late lst Class Staff Surgeon to 
the Forces. 

At Great Yarmouth, Norfolk, aged 72, W. Stan- 
hope Lovell, esq., K.H., Vice-Admiral, on the re- 
tired list, second son of the late Tuomas Stanhope 
Badcock, esq., of Little Missenden-abbey, Bucks. 

At Longley, near London, aged 29, W. H. 
Brooke, esq., architect and surveyor, formerly of 
Dewsbury. 

At Oakham, aged 72, Mary, widow of Peter 
Fearnhead, esq. 

At Totnes, aged 96, Mrs. John Harvey. 

At Stockton, Mr. Francis Marshall, aged 91, 
thirty years harbour-master on the Tees. 

May 21. At Brighouse, aged 46, Trafford 
Holmes, esq., M.D. 

At Street Rectory, Sussex, aged 57, Emily, 
ere dau. of the late W. Fitz Hugh, esq., of 

anister’s-lodge, Southampton. 

At Hoe-hill-house, Plumtree, Notts, aged 97, 
Thomas Beastall, gent. 

At Dublin, aged 56, H. F. White, esq. 

At Hamilton-pl., St. John’s Wood, aged 78, 
Thomas Edgar, esq. 

Suddenly, Dr. Black, one of the surgeons of the 
West Norfolk and Lynn Hospital, and a highly 
respected general practitioner. 

May 22. At St. German’s Passage, aged 51, 
Harriet Elizabeth, youngest dau. of the lave Rev. 
Joseph Richards, Vicar of Wedmore, Somerset, 
and sister of the late Dr. J. L. Richards, Rector 
of Exeter College, Oxford. 

Of apoplexy, aged 72, Richard Crawshay, 
esq., of Ottershaw-purk, Surrey, brother of Geo. 
Crawshay, esq., sen., Colney Hatch, and eldest 
son and representative of the late William Craw- 
shay, the well-known ironmaster. Mr. Crawshay 
derived from his father a large share in the great 
ironworks at Cyfarthfa, Merthyr Tyuvil, but of 
late years had retired on a very ample fortune. 

At Kenilworth, agea 64, Rosina Maria, dau. of 
the late J. J. Zornlin, esq., of Clapham, Surrey. 

_At Newcastle, within « few days of completing 
his 78th year, universally respected, John Bul- 
man, esq., one of her Majesty’s Justices of the 
Peace for the borough of Newcastle. 

At Tynywern, Llangollen, aged 43, Mrs. San- 
ders, wife of Mr. Sanders, late of Maidstone, and 
_ of E. Minshall, esq., late of Llandyn, Llan- 
gollen. 

At Sydney-buildings, Bathwick, Eliza, wife of 
Henry Hale, esq., and dau. of the late Dr. Kid- 
ston, Bath. 
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At his residence, 421, Strand, 64, Mr. G. 
Biggs, late proprietor of the ‘* Family Herald.” 

At Teignmouth, Amelia, eldest dau. of Fred. 
Pellatt, esq., of Victoria-terrace, Lee. 

At Shirley, Hants, aged 73, Elizabeth, widow 
of the Rev. W. Orger, Incumbent of Shirley. 

At Beobridge, George Downing, esq., of Selly 
Oak-house, near Birmingham. 

Aged 82, Matthew Garland Cregoe, esq., of 
Trewithian, Cornwall. 

May 23. At her residence, Woburn-terrace, 
Tavistock, aged 78, Elizabeth Catherine, widow 
of Adm. Tancock, and mother of the Rev. Dr. 
Tancock, Vicar of Tavistock. 

At Eaton-terr., St. John’s Wood, London, aged 
44, John Garland, F.L.S., solicitor, of Dorches- 
ter, and a member of the Corporation of that 
borough. 

At Mile-end. Portsea, aged 67, Edward Cowan, 
esq., Deputy -Commissary-General. 

At the British Consulate, Rome, Mr. Freeborn, 
many years British Consul in Rome. 

At Pau, Basses Pyrenees, aged 74, Catharine 
Knowles, dau. of the late Robert Bowen, esq., 
of W.ston-super-Mare, Somersetshire. 

At Carey-place, Hammersmith, aged 40, Dun- 
das Bagnet, only son of the late Capt. Geo. Bag- 
nett, of the North York Militia. 

May 24. At Matlock Bath, aged 75, Mr. John 
Skidmore, formerly of the Matlock Bath paper 
mills. 

At Littlebourne Rectory, Kent, aged 64, Chas, 
James, esq., late Capt. Scots Greys. 

Jane, relict of C. H. Bamber, esq., surgeon. 

At the Adelphi Hotel, London, aged 37, Thos. 
Longden, esq., Comm. of the R.M.S. ‘* Wye.” 

At Stackhouse, Settle, aged 73, T. Clapham, 
esq., Magistrate and Deputy-Lieut. for the West 
Riding of Yorksbire. 

May 25. At his residence, Park Mount, Mac- 
clesfield, aged 61, Henry Wardle, esq., for many 
years a magistrate of the county of Chester and 
of the borougi of Macclesfield. Besides being a 
partner in one of the most important silk manu- 
faciuring establishments, giving employment to 
a large number of work-people, by whom he was 
held in high esteem, Mr. Wardle had for many 
years taken a very active part in all public 
events concerning the welfare of his native town. 
He had twice served the office of Mayor of the 
Borough, first in 1828, in the old Corporation, 
and again in 1849, under the new regime. 

At Pluckey Rectory, aged 46, ‘William? Dix- 
well, youngest son of the late Sir Henry Oxen- 
den, bart., of Broome, Kent. 

At Haslar Hospital, aged 27, Lieut. William 
Naper Wise, R.N., third son of Henry Christo- 
pher Wise, esq., of Woodcote, near Warwick. 

Aged 23, Alfred Mackrell, son of the late Robt. 
Mackrell, esq., of Salisbury. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, aged 76, Lieut.-Gen. 
Kemm, Bengal Army. 

Aged 39, Solomon William Peile, late Lieut. 
49th Madras N.I., eldest son of Solomon Peile, 
esq.. Clarendon-gardens, Maida-hill. 

At Manchester, aged 44, John Saul, esq., of 
Milnthorpe, Westmoreland, late of Madeira. 

Anne, second dau. of the late J. A. Bull, esq., 
Great Oakley Hall. 

May 2%. At Timworth-hall, Suffolk, Thomas 
Turner, esq., having survived his brother, Geo. 
Turner, esq., of Fletching, but a fewdays. They 
were second and fourth sons of the Rev. 
Richard Turner, formerly of Hurstpierpoint. 

At his residence, Newbridge-house, near Bath, 
aged 80, Lieut.-Col. T. Kirkwood, formerly com- 
manding H.M.’s 64th Regt., and late of Castle- 
wood, co. Sligo, Ireland. 

At Cardiff, aged 29, Thomas G. B., second son 
of the late Mark Ashford, esq., surgeon, Clist 
Honiton. 

At her residence, York -st., Portman -sq., 
Janet Isabella, fourth dau. of the late Gen. Sir 
Robt, Blair, K,C.B. 
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At his residence, in Pulteney-st., Bath, Thos. 
Hunt, esq. 

At Southampton, aged 37, Thomas Hammon 
Holton, Superintendent of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company in Egypt. 

At Blakebrook, Kidderminster, aged 41, Wm. 
Richard, third son of James Morton, esq., of 
the Link Elm, Great Malvern. 

At Green Castle, Moville, Ireland, W. A. 
Browne, esq., of the Stock Exchange, Liverpool. 

At Hunter’s-hall, Old Maiton, aged 59, Thos. 
Cookson Kenyon, esq. 

At Kensworth, Hertfordshire, aged 38, Jane 
Anne Riddel, wife of Elijah Impey, esq., Post- 
master-General, Bombay. 

At Hartest, aged 36, Robert Henry, only son 
of the late Robert Braddock, esq., formerly of 
Little Haugh, Norton, Suffolk. 

May 27. In Portman-sq., her Grace the 
Dow. Duchess of Hamilton, Brandon, and Cha- 
telherault. The deceased duchess was the 
second dau. of the late eminent connoisseur and 
collector, Mr. William Beckford, of Fonthill 
Abbey, by the sister of the ninth Marquis of 
Huntly, who died in her confinement. She was 
born at the castle of La Tour, in Switzerland, in 
1786, and married, in 1810, the tenth Duke of 
Hamilton. 

In Heriot-row, Edinburgh, aged 70, Colonel 
Hugh Morrieson, H.E.I,C.S. 

At Notting-hill, aged 49, John Ed. Collet, esq. 

In Cambridge-st., Hyde-pk., Dorothy Ann, 
last surviving dau. of the late James Fenton, 
esq., of Hampstead. 

At Woodland-castle, Glamorganshire, Frances 
Lennox Heneage, wife of Arthur Davies Ber- 
rington, esq. 

At Oxford, aged 44, Maria, second dau. of the 
late F. Whitaker, esq., Manor-house, Bampton. 

Aged 29, Emily Jane, wife of the Rev. Kenyon 
Homfray, Incumbent of Pen-y-Clawdd and 
Llangoven, dau. of the late James Powles, esq. 
of Monmouth. 

At Ribbesford - house, Bewdley, aged 44, 
Esther Eliza, wife of W. E. Essington, esq. 

At Houghton - le - Spring, aged 78, Frances 
Alicia, dau. of the late Rev. Wm. Ironside. 

Jessie, fourth surviving dau. of John Curling, 
esq., of Gosmore, Hertfordshire. 

Anne, widow of Lieut.-Col. Coote, of the 18th 
(Royal Irish) Regt., and dau. of the late Thos. 
Stuart, esq., of Limerick. 

May 28. Aged 16, Mary Lucretia, second dau. 
of Charles Gilpin, M.P. 

+ At Partis College, Bath, Ellen Ryder, widow 
of Wm Maginn, LL.D. 

Aged 22, Robert Freeman, youngest son of the 
late John Bishop, esq., of Sunbury, Middlesex. 

In St. George’s-rd., Southwark, Mrs. Percival, 
widow of Major Percival, of the 18th Royal Irish 
Regt. of Foot. 

In St. Mary’s-terr., Hastings, Anne, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. John Peers, Incumbent of 
Lane End, Bucks. 

At Leith-hall, Mary Margaret, Lady Leith 
Hay, of Rannes. 

At Streatham, Surrey, Louisa, wife of Sir 
Kingsmill G. Key, bart., and fourth dau. of the 
late Joseph Armstrong, esq., of Manchester. 

Elizabeth, wife of John Tilleard, esq., of Upper 
Tooting, Surrey. 

May 29. In Dorset-sq., aged 79, General Sir 
James Law Lushington, G.C.B. The deceased 
general was the son of the Rev. James Stephen 
Lushington, Vicar of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
prebendary of Carlisle Cathedral, and brother to 
the Right Hon. Stephen Humbold Lushington, 
who was for many years chairman of ‘*‘ Ways and 
Means” in the House of Commons, and subse- 
quently governor of Madras. He was born at 
Bottesham, Cambridgeshire, in 1779. He wasin 
the military service of the East India Company 
as Colonel of the 3rd Madras Light ng 3 and 
was made a General in the army in 1854. He was 
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eleeted a director of the East India Company in 
1857, and was oy ggg pee in 1836-7, and 
chairman in 1838-9, e represented Petersfield, 
Hastings, and Carlisle at various times in the 
House of Commons. 

At his residence, in Manchester-sq., aged 54, 
Robert Pashley, esq., Q.C., Assistant-Judge of 
the Middlesex Sessions. Mr. Pashley had a very 
extensive practice in the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
in cases of appeal from the decisions of Quarter 
Sessions all over the country, but more especial, 
cases coming under the New Poor Law Boar 
Act. He succeeded to the office of assistant-judge 
of the Middlesex Sessions on the death of Mr. 
Sergeant Adams, after which he was made a 
Queen's Counsel. He was first called to the bar 
by the benchers of the Inner Temple, on Novem- 
ber 17th, 1837, and was, at the time of his death, 
Steward of Knaresbro’. In 1852 he offered him- 
self as a candidate for the city of York, at the 
same time that Mr. Alderman Leeman sought 
parliamentary honours as the representative of 
that city; but the extreme Liberals preferred Mr. 
Vincent as their candidate, and Mr. Pashley and 
Mr. Leeman retired before the election, when 
Sir W. Milner and Col. Smyth were elected. 

At Efal-villa, North Shields, Mr. Alderman 
Pow, the principal partner of the extensive iron 
firm of Pow and Fawcus, a borough magistrate, 
river commissioner, and connected with nearly 
every public institution in the town and district. 

Aged 83, Richard Marshall, esq., M.D., for- 
merly of Totnes, and late Burrack Master of the 
Cavalry Depot, Maidstone. 

At Mount Ephraim, Tunbridge Wells, Cecil, 
eldest dau. of the late Christopher Bassett, esq., 
of Boverton-house, Glamorganshire, 

In London, W. T. Dickinson, esq., Rosehurst, 
Pannal, near Harrogate. 

Suddenly, Margaret Henrietta, wife of Major 
Francis Hepburn, of Cambridge-terr., Hyde-p! 

At his residence, a Mecklenburgh- 
sq., aged 36, Mr. William Henry Warne, of the 
firm of Routledge, Warnes, and Routledge, son 
of Mr. Warne, of Lisle-st., Leicester-sq. 

At Aston Cantlow Vicarage, Warwickshire, of 
typhus fever, Rose Emily Ward, wife of the Rev. 

rederick Fagge, Vicar of Aston Cantlow, and 
fourth dau. of the late George Baker, esq., St. 
Stephen’s, Canterbury. 

Aged 72, at the residence of his son-in-law, 
North Leith, near Edinburgh, William Gals- * 
worthy esq., late of Elm-grove, Southsea, Hants. 

Aged 19, Albert Heathfield, eldest surviving 
son of Alfred and Amelia Towerzey, of Maryle- 
bone-st., Regent’s-quadrant. : 

At his chambers, in Gray’s-inn, aged 85, Robt. 
Grant, esq. 

At his residence, St. Leonard’s-place, York, 
William Allen, ~ 

At Bank-hall, Lancashire, aged 65, Francis 
Aspinall Phillips, esq. 

At Markham-sq., Chelsea, aged 42, Frederick 
Gaskell, esq., M.R.C.S. 

« = Birch-house, Fingringhoe, aged 49, William 

‘orby, esq. 

May 30. Aged 56, Capt. John Coghian Fitz- 
Gerald, R.N., Superintendent of H.M.’s Naval 
Dockyard, Sheerness, 

Aged 87, Anne, dau. of the late Col. Otho 
Hamilton, of Olivestob, N.B., and James-st., 
Buckingham-gate. e 

At Broad-green, Liverpool, aged 24, Thomas 
Edward, eldest son of Edward Thonewill, esq., 
of Dove Cliff, Staffordshire. 

At his residence, Ormskirk, Lancashire, aged 
70, John Davenport Bromfield, esq. 

At the Vicarage, Great Torrington, Ellen, wife 
of the Rev. S. Buckland, and dau. of the late 
Samuel Emden, esq. 

At the Valley Farm, Great Finborough, Suffolk 
soot 9%, Elizabeth, relict of Samuel Davis, late of 

nhall. 

At Oxford-terr., Hyde-park, aged 26, Emma, 
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wife of Philip Salomons, esq., of Brunswick-terr., 
Brighton. 

At Cadogan-pl., aged 75, T. England, esq. 

At Upper Harley-st., aged 88, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Buchanan. 

At Ameliia-terr., Northfleet, Hartwell West, 
son of the late William James West, esq., for- 
merly of Bath-house, Rochester. 

At St. Mildred’s, Canterbury, aged 84, Mr. 
Thomas Clark, the well-known composer of 
psalmody. 

At Plympton, Devon, aged 14, Florence Eu- 
dora, dau. of Lieut.-Col. George Smith. 

At Vichy, France, William Nesbitt Orange, 
late Lieut.-Col. 67th Regt. 

May31. At Billacombe-villas, near Plymouth, 
Amelia, dau. of the late Jonathan Harman, esq., 
Bathwick-hill, Bath. 

At Walmer, Kent, aged 75, Sarah, widow of 
Lieut.-Col. John Philip Hunt, C.B. 

At New North-terr., Exeter, George John 
Hirtzel, esq., a Commander in H.M.’s Navy. 

At the house of her father, John Hey Puget, 
Isabella, widow of Capt. Koe, Royal Engineers. 

At Bath, aged 13, Ellen Edith, third and 
i dau. of Samuel R. Bosanquet, esq., of 

‘orest-house, Essex, and Dingestow-court, Mon- 
mouthshire. 

Lately. The German ee announce the 
death of the botanist, Carl Zeyther, well known 
in the world of science for the information he 
has furnished respecting the flora of the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

June 1. At Newark-house, Tulse-hill, Mrs. 
Walter, of Tulse-hill, and the Rookery, Yoxford, 
Suffolk. 

At Charmouth, Jonas Wishcombe, the cele- 
brated Fossilist, well-known to travellers through 
Charmouth by coach, and otherwise, » ho, while 
changing horses, generally encountered Jonas at 
the ‘* Coach and Horses,” pressing a sale of his 
fossils. 

At Calne, Wilts, aged 76, Matilda Sophia, 
relict of the Rev. Robert Greenwood, Vicar of 
Colaton Rawleigh. 

In Thurloe-sq., Brompton, aged 78, Sir Chas, 
Coningham Fairlie, bart., of Robertland and 
Fairlie, Ayrshire. The first baronet was Mas- 
ter of the Works to James VI. of Scotland. The 
fifth assumed his maternal name of Fairlie, in 
addition to his patronymic, Cunningham. 

At Oxford, aged 18, of diphtheria, the Hon. 
Montagu Cospatric Douglas Home, fourth and 
third surviving son of the Earl of Home. 

At Chesham-pl., Capt. Archibald Sinclair, R.N., 
fourth son of the late Right Hon. Sir John Sin- 
clair, bart. 

At Weymouth, Laura Maria, youngest dau. of 
Sir John Cesar Hawkins. 

* Kirkaldy, Thomas Davidson, esq., Surgeon, 

At Great Marlow, Bucks, Harriott Mary, relict 
of Major Joseph Loder. 

At his residence, Westbourne-park-road, aged 
66, Griffith Humphreys, esq. 

At Chelsea, aged 51, Silas 8S. Boreham, esq. 

At the residenee of his father, aged 24, Samuel 
Henry Geo., y gest son of S 1 Henry Cul- 
verwell, esq., of Norfolk-st., Strand. 

At his residence, Holywell-st., Oxford, aged 
80, Henry Goring, esq. 

In Kildare-ter., Westbdurne-pk-road, aged 72, 
Christian, wife of Thomas Birch Gordon, esq. 

At the Abbey-farm, Binham, aged 68, Mr. 
Richard England. He was one of the Chairmen 
of Boards of Guardians who did much good ser- 
vice in the working out the New Poor Law, and 
received a complimentary testimonial on his re- 
—— lian 

At Edinburgh, aged 60, Henrietta Anne, relic 
of Capt. Edward Studd. , , 
fein tee ee Jane, relict 

ndeson Coa . tor-General 
of Hospitals, Bombay." 
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At Gosport, Hants, aged 72, Anna Maria, 
widow of Matthias March, esq. 

Aged 55, Martha, third dau. of the late Thomas 
Howard. esq., of Batchworth-heath, Rickmans- 
worth, Herts. 

June 2. At Fulham, aged 89, T. W. Vaughan, 
esq., of Woodstone, Huntingdonshire, magis- 
= and late Col. of the Huntingdonshire 

ilitia. 

At Yeovil, aged 75, Eliz. Penelope, youngest 
dau. of the late Moulton Messiter, esq., of Win- 
canton. 

At Falmouth, aged 87, Philip Hocking, esq. 

At Faversham, Kent, aged 44, Elizabeth, wife 
of W. C. Graves, esq., and dau. of the late Wm, 
Hall, esq., of Dover. 

At Torquay, Devon, aged 19, Maria Elizabeth, 
fourth dau. of Geo. A. W. Welch, esq., of Arle- 
house, near Cheltenham, Gloucestershire. 

At St. James’s-pl., aged 47, Edward Grimes, 
esq., late Auditor-Gen. of Victoria, Melbourne. 

At Darlington, aged 39, Henry Reade Scott, 
third son of the late E. H, Waring, esq., Bengal 
Civil Service. 

June 3. At Taunton, Somerset, aged 69, Daniel 
Pring, cogs M.D., formerly a medical prac- 
titioner of great eminence in the city of Bath. 
He was the author of several valuable and learned 
works, both medical and philosophical. 

At Ashburton, aged 73, Fitzwm. Young, esq. 

At Hethersett, aged 77, Edward Browne, esq 

Aged 63, Charles Sabine, esq., of Caregg Llwyd, 
Oswestry. 

At St. Helier’s, Jersey, Mr. Stevenson, late of 
Newstead-hall, Yorkshire. 

At Castle-hill, Holywell, Jeannette, wife of 
Richard Harrison, esq., solicitor. 

At Oak-hall, Wanstead, Francisca, wife of 
Henry Treacher, esq. 

At King’s Lynn, Achilles, youngest son of the 
late John Murlin, esq., surgeon. 

At Hampstead, aged 75, Frances, widow of the 
Rev. Edward Levett. 

In Fenwick-terr., Gateshead, James Lammas, 
esq., surgeon, late of Felling-lodge. 

June 4. At Lee, Kent, Eliza, widow of John 
Slade, esq., solicitor, and formerly of Devizes. 

At Belsize-road, St. John’s Wood, aged 70, 
Capt. Henry Slade, R.N. 

At Dunsford-place, Bathwick, aged 75, John 
Hewson, esq., formerly of Oundle, Northants. 

At South Shields, aged 26, Eleanor Grace, wife 
of Geo. Stokoe, ee M.D. 

At Carshalton, from the effects of an accident 
received the previous evening, aged 47, Hewitt 
Bostock, bg of the Stock Exchange, and the 
Hermitage, Waltonbeath, Surrey. 

At Dolaucothy, Carmarthenshire, aged 37, 
Charles Cresar Cookman, esq., of Monart-house, 
co. Wexford. 

At Ryde, Isle of Wight, Susanna, youngest 
dau. of the late Rev. Patrick Morison, of Clay- 
hill, Enfield, Middlesex. 

At Lanchester, aged 76, Nich. Greenwell, esq. 

At Takeley Vicarage, aged 31, Gratiana Fanny, 
wife of the Rev. G. C. Tufnell. 

At the Limes, Avenue -road, Betstile - road, 
Southgate, aged 88, Miss Jane Adams. 

At sea, on board the mail-packett ‘‘ Ethiope,” 
of yellow fever, aged 27, Wm. Henderson Trus- 
cott, Commander R.N. 

At her house, Barns-st., Ayr, Marion, widow 
of Dr. James Mair, and youngest dau. of the late 
James Hunter, esq., banker, of Ayr. 

At Randolph-crescent, Edinburgh, aged 95, 
Mrs. Christian Carruthers, relict of J. Erskine, 
jun., esq., advocate, of Alva. 

At Stanton Fitzwarren, near Highworth, aged 
52, Mr. Henry Tovey, formerly of Fairford. 

June 5. At Bishopstoke, Hants, the Hon. 
Lady Keppel, wife of Rear-Admiral Sir Henry 
Keppel, K.C.B. 

In Great Ormond-st., aged 54, Capt. Horace 
Pace, of the Madras Army, youngest son of the 
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late Rev. Wm. Pace, Rector of Rampisham, 
Dorset. 

At Dundry-grove, near Bristol, aged 48, Cathe- 
rine, relict of John Shorland, jun., esq., one of 
her Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for the county 
of Somerset, and only child of the late James 
Hellier, esq., of that place. 

At his residence, Lloyd-sq., London, aged 64, 
Michael Eaton Wilkinson, esq., son-in-law of the 
late Col. Robert Sacheverel Newton, of Bulwell- 
hall, near Nottingham. 

At his residence, Chard, Charles Bruorton, 
esq., surgeon. 

Suddenly, at Shrewsbury, aged 72, Matthew 
Filmer, esq., of Granville-villa, Blackheath, and 
of the Old Kent-rd. 

At St. Andrew’s, Dr. Andrew Alexander, Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of St. Andrew’s. 

Aged 35, Edward Barlow, esq., Capt. 7th Lan- 
eashire Militia, youngest son of the late John 
Barlow, esq., of Ardwick-green, Manchester. 

At Wigaedd, Anglesey, Robert Macgregor 
Skinner Lloyd, fourth son of the late Rev. Wm. 
Lloyd, Rector of Llanfaethin. 

At his residence, Delamere-terr., Hyde-park, 
aged 73, Wim. Lycett, esq. 

At Old Brompton, aged 71, Charles Ollier, 
author of ‘‘ Mesilla,” and the beautiful story of 
* Atham and his wife ;”” but, perhaps, more par- 
ticularly remembered as the original publisher 
of Shelley and Keats. 

Suddenly, in London, Mr. J. H. Pierce, the 
celebrated ‘* Hoop-de-dooden-do”’ of the Christy 
Minstrels. 

At his residence, East Sheen, Surrey, aged 61, 
Berkley Westropp, esq., Lieut. R.N. 

At Highgate, aged 33, Earl Horton Pierce, 
esq., late of New York, U.S. 

At |Chisenbury, Wilts, aged 54, Alice Smith, 
eldest dau. of the late Mr. Abraham Hawkins, 
of Chilthorne. 

June 6, At Osmington-lodge, near Weymouth, 
aged 65, Charles Hall, esq. 

At Arundel, while on a visit to his brother, J. 
B. Silver, esq., aged 17, Frederick Watson Silver, 
second son of the late Rev. 8S. Silver, of West 
Wratting, Cambridgeshire. 

At Cheltenham, Frances Raikes, wife of Capt. 
V. R. D. Carter, 12th Bombay Native Infantry, 
dau. of the late Rev. W. Kineslide, Rector of 
Augmering, Sussex. 

The wife of Edward Pethyridge. esq., banker, 
Launceston. 

In the Minster-yard, Lincoln, aged 72, Catha- 
rine, widow of the Rev. Henry Basset, Rector of 
North Thoresby, and Vicar of Glentworth. 

Aged 21, Caroline, fourth dau. of the Rev. T. 
Horsfall, St. Agnesgate, Ripon. 

In Panmure-terr., Montrose, R. Cowie, esq., 
late of the Hon. Hudson’s Bay Company. 

At Holton-hall, Holton St. Mary, Suffolk, 
aged 19, Arthur Fred., youngest son of Mr. Cook. 

At Park-hill-road, near Liverpool, aged 62, 
Richard Foster, esq. 

At Surbiton, Surrey, while on a visit to her 
son-in-law, aged 85, Mrs. Elizabeth Buckland, 
of Great Coram-st., Brunswick-sq. 

At Norfolk-road-villas, Bayswater, aged 74, 
Sarah Henrietta, widow of Joseph Kay, esq., of 
Gower-st. 

At East Southernhay, Exeter, aged 23, Frede- 
rick, third son of Eugene Browne, esq., H.P., 
91st Foot. 

June 7. In Gibson-sq., aged 34, Captain Wm. 
Arnold Wallinger, late of the lst West India 
regiment, and son of Mr. Sergeant Wallinger, 
committed suicide at his lodgings, by taking 
prussic acid. 

At her resid , 8 land-place, Sarah, 
——_ dau. of the Rev. John Lee, late of 

minster. 

At Sandwich, Kent, Anne, wife of George A. 
Hill, esq., LLD. and J.P. : 

At her residence, Woodburn, Torquay, Emilia, 
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relict of Thomas Hunter, esq., and last surviving 
dau. of Philip Lyde, esq., late of Brixham. 

At E-gle-hill, co. Galway, Margaret, wife of 
Capt. Henry Pigott, and dau. of Sir Scrope 
a ong Morland, bart., of Nether Winchindon, 

ucks. 

At Rolleston-hall, aged 79, Lady Mosley, wife 
of Sir O. Mosley, bart. 

At Coombe-wood, aged 46, William Sim, esq., 

of King’s Bench-walk, Temple, second son of 
John Sim, esq., of Coombe- wood, Kingston, 
—s. 
At Park-crescent, Oxford, Catherine, dau. of 
the late Maurice Swabey, D.C.L., and widow of 
the Rev. W. O. Freeman, Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, and Rector of Milton. 

At Whitby, aged 65, Rebecca, widow of Samuel 
Campion, esq., of Esk-hall, Sleights. 

At Tibberton-sq., Islington, London, aged 82, 
Rebecca, last surviving dau. of Mr. Thomas 
Wontner, late of Tibberton-square. 

At Peckham, aged 74, Mr. Henry Walton, for 
thirty years a partner in the late firm of Acker- 
mann and Co., Strand. 

June 8. At Bournemouth, at the residence of 
her brother-in-law, Susan Georgiana Scheviz, 
nse = John Boyd, esq., of Melville-st., Edin- 

urgh. 

At Margate, aged 65, Joshua Waddington, esq., 
F.R.C.S.E. 

At Henbury, near Bristol, Frances Elizabeth, 
wife of the Rev. T. B. Maddock, and eldest dau. 
of the late Thomas Freer, esq., of West Cotes. 

At his residence, the Priory, Aigburth, Liver- 
pool, James Sothern, esq., J.P. 

At the Vicarage-house, Mold, aged 70, Miss 
Elizabeth Lloyd. 

June9. At Beaulicu, aged 62, H. Pocock, esq. 

At his residence, Cornwallis-grove, Clifton, 
near Bristol, aged 75, Isaac Hodgson, esq., late 
of Kirby Frith, Leicestershire. 

Aged 60, Mary, wife of Thomas Badger, esq., 
of Rotherham, coroner. 

At Sutton Coldfield, Mary Symkin, wife of 
Augustus Wyatt, esq., late of Clent-hill, near 
Lichfield, and only child of the late Rev. Daniel 
Nichols, Rector of Grendon, Warwickshire. 

At his residence, The Grove, Withington, aged 
74, Fenton Robinson Atkinson, esq., solicitor. 

At the Parsonage, Tunstall, aged 12, Annie 
Hastings, youngest dau. of the Rev. Robert and 
Anne Hawes. 

Suddenly, at his residence, the Grove, Walton- 
upon-Thames, aged 61, William Bent, esq. 

At Portland-terr., Norwood, aged 62, Mary, 
widow of J. Miller, esq., solicitor. 

June 10. At his residence, Ker-st., Devonport, 
aged 67, Moses Williams Jeffery, esq. Mr. Jeffery 
was one of the most influential inhabitants of the 
town. He was among the oldest members of the 
Board of Commissioners, and fr many years the 
chairman ; he has been connected with the Coun- 
cil since the incorporation of the town; has 
filled the office of Mayor, and was an alder- 
man, and held H.M.’s Commission of the Peace 
for the borough of Devonport, at the time of his 
death. Mr. Jeffery has been associated also with 
most of the private companies in the locality—he 
was chairman of the Directors of the Devonport 
Gas and Coke Company, and chairman of the 
Devon and Cornwall Banking Company. 

At Bradwarthy Vicarage, the residence of her 
son, aged 77, relict of James Clyde, esq., and 
eldest dau. of the late Vice-Adm. G. Burdon. 

In Lendon-road, Derby, aged 66, Samuel Fox, 
esq., one of the magistrates for that borough. 

Sarah, wife of Samuel Vale, esq., of Coventry. 

At Great Malvern, aged 63, Anne Elizabeth 
relict of James Taylor, esq., of Moseley-hall, an 
Strensham-court, Worcestershire. 

At Carmarthen, aged 26, Susan Martha, third 
dau. of the late Philip Griffith Jones, 7 

At Edinburgh, Major-Gen. David Macadam, 
Royal Marines, unattached, and in the army. 
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At Park-pl., Cheltenham, Sybilla Jane, widow 
of Richard Bulkley, of the Bombay Establish- 
ment, and dau. of the late Gen. Robert Bell, of 
the Madras Artillery. 

At Michael’s-pl., Brompton, aged 87, Frances 
Margaret, relict of the late Thomas Farrer. 

In York-:t., Portman-sq., aged 55, G. H. 
M 


ears, esq. 
At Darnaway-st., Edinburgh, Matilda Mary, 
third dau. of the late Alexander Hamilton, esq., 
of Milner’s-sq. ‘ 

Aged 53, Jane, wife of James Garrod, esq., 
J.P., Wells, Somersetshire. , 

Aged 69, Henry Telford, esq., of Widmore. 

Junell. At Skipsea, at an advanced age, Mrs. 
Corey, wife of the Rev. Charles Corey. . 

At Alcester, suddenly, Sarah, wife of Richard 
Fisher, esq., King’s Coughton-house. 

At Bishop’s Down Grove, Tunbridge Wells, 
aged 65, D. J. Robertson, ~~ ; 

At Southgrove, aged 69, Mary, the wife of the 
Rev. Henry Forster Burder, D.D. 

At Billingham, aged 32, G. G. Pallister, esq. 

At Ashley-pl., Pimlico, aged 40, William War- 
ner Allen, esq., late Major 9th Lancers, 

At Cheltenham, Eleonora, widow of William 
George Cherry, esq., of Buckland, Herefordsh. 

June12. At Tunbridge Wells, aged 49, Jacob 
Bell, of Langham-pl., and Oxford-st., president 
and founder of the Pharmaceutical Society, and 
editor of the ‘“‘ Pharmaceutical Journal.” 

In Burgate-st., Canterbury, aged 72, Charles 
Hovel, esq., surgeon, late R.N. 423 

At Chestnut-park, aged 45, Charles William 
Cromwell Russeil, esq. : 

In Charles-st., St. James’s-sq., Archibald, third 
son of the late Col. Bulkeley, of Huntley-hall, 
Staffordshire. ; 

At Weymouth-st., Portland-pl., aged 25, Lieut. 
Charles Brisbane Higman, 28th Regt., fourth son 
of the late Vice-Adm. Henry Higman. 

At Gloucester-terr., Hyde-pk., aged 35, Thomas 
Thompson, M.R.C.S., formerly House Surgeon 
at St. George’s Hospital. . 

At Castle-house, Bray, co. Wicklow, aged 75, 
Anthony Bryne Darcey, esq., of Drummartin, 
co. Dublin. 

At Mount-cottage, Salford, near Bath, aged 59, 
George Flower, esq. _ 

June 13. At his residence, Mount Pleasant- 
terr., Plymouth, aged 49, Mr. Edward Lane. 
He was educated by Mr. Shenstone, and Mr. 
Carrington, the gifted t, of whom he always 
spoke in terms of affectionate esteem. For many 
years past he had been an active supporter of 
the Plymouth Institution and the Mechanics’ 
Institute, and was, at the time of his decease, 
one of the Vice-Presidents of the latter society. 
As a writer, too, Mr. Lane wielded a facile and 
elegant pen. Some years since he and some 
personal friends started a monthly periodical, 
entitled the “‘ South Devon Literary Chronicle,” 
in which there appeared oy | interesting, well- 
written essays. The work, however, notwith- 
standing its merit, did not pay, and was there- 
fore discontinued. 

At his residence, Champion-park, Camberwell, 
Surrey, aged 64, Henry Alsager, esq. 

At Jersey, Robert Ellis, esq., late Major 13th 
Light Dragoons. 

At Cae Coed, Cardiff, aged 49, Mary Anne, 
wife of William Williams, esq., formerly of Kings- 
hill, and eldest dau. of Thomas Powell, esq., of 
the Gaer, Newport, Monmouthshire. 

At Rotherham, aged 60, Mary, wife of Thomas 
r, esq., solicitor and coroner. 

At Brighton, aged 78, Mrs. Seagood, widow of 

F.S d, esq., of Lansdowne-place, and Crown- 

hill, Norwood. 

Aged 22, William Fairlie Cuningham, esq., son 
of the late Capt. William Cuningham, 44th Regt. 
Madras Native Infantry, grandson of Major-Gen. 
Andrew Hervey, C.B., and nephew of the late 
Sir Charles Cuningham Fairlie, bart. 


11 
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June 14. At Bideford, A. Ley, esq., solicitor. 

Edward Gandy, esq., of Upper Baker-st., Port- 
man-sq., youngest son of the late Rev. John 
Gandy, Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Plymouth, and 
late of the Admiralty, Somerset-house. 

At Leyspring, Leytonstone, Essex, aged 84, 
Nicholas Charrington, esq. 

At the Rectory, Framlingham, Suffolk, at an 
advanced age, Mary Ann, widow of Thomas Att- 
wood, esq., of Norwood, Surrey. 

At Eltham, Kent, aged 33, Henry Webster, 
St. James’s-place, Hatcham, New-cross, many 
years transfer clerk in the London, Brighton, 
and South Coast Railway Company’s service. 

At Southlands, near Exmouth, aged 33, Capt. 
J. H. Ward, 58th Regt. 

At Reading, Mary Hanson, wife of E. W. S. 
Basdon, esq., of New-cross. 

June 15. Suddenly, at Guildford, aged 34, Mr. 
Louis Innes Baker, solicitor. 

At Scarbro’, aged 89, J. Redhead, esq. 

At Whitecross, Wallingford, Berks, aged 72, 
Joseph Arnould, eng.» M.D. 

At Clare-house, Tiverton, William Hole, esq., 
J.P., and D.L. of Devon, and Major of the Devon 
Artillery. 

At Folkingham, Lincolnshire, aged 87, Edward 
Morris, esq. 

At his residence, North Charford-house, near 
Breamcre, Hants, aged 72, 8S. Whitchurch, esq. 

At Bruges, aged 69, Patrick Lynch, esq., late 
of Tara-hall, co. Meath, and of Rathtarmon, 
co. Sligo. 

At Craig-house, co. Sligo, Mary, wife of M. 
Jones, esq., of Lisgoole-abbey, co. Fermanagh, 
D.L. and J.P. for that county. 

At Shrewsbury, aged 95, Lady Edwardes, 
widow of the Rev. Sir John Cholmondeley 
Edwardes, bart. 

June 16. At Newport, Barnstaple, aged 75, 
Lieut.-Col. Charles Adolphus Munro, late 74th 
Bengal Infantry. 

At Rocklands, Chudleigh, Devon, aged 73, Vice- 
Adm. Sir David Dunn, knt., K.C.H. 

At Chesterfield, aged 59, Mary, wife of Capt. 
Wood, R.N. 

At his residence, Rose-hill, Dorking, aged 47, 
Edward Breese Robinson, esq., youngest son of 
the late Henry Robinson, esq. of East Dulwich. 

At his residence, Binfield-road, Stockwell, aged 
69, George Ray, esq. 

At Ilfracombe, by a fall from the cliff, aged 
20, Wm. Blathwayt, an Ensign in the 83rd Regt., 
youngest son of Col Blathwayt, of Dyrham-park, 
Gloucestershire. 

June l7. At Sandown, Isle of Wight, aged 85, 
Charlotte, wife of T. Gibson, esq., of Clarence- 
terr., Regent’s-park. 

June 17, At Thurlestone Rectory, near Kings- 
bridge, Devon, aged 77, Anne, relict of Courteney 
Ilbert, esq., Capt. R.A. 

At Brighton, Henry Newton Heale, second 
son of James Newton Heale, M.D., of Win- 
chester. 

At Clifton, of consumption, aged 24, William 
Stratford Sleigh, late Capt. 6th Inniskilling 
Dragoons, only surviving son of Gen. Sir James 
Wallace Sleigh, K.C.B., of Westbourne-terrace, 
Hyde-park. 

At Edinburgh, Anstruther Robertson, esq., of 
Oriel College, Oxford, youngest son of William 
+ pea esq., of Kinlock-Moidart, Inverness- 
shire. 

At Cheltenham, aged 60, Charlotte L., youngest 
dau. of the late Stephen Hammick, esq., of 
i Tee and sister of Sir Stephen L. Hammick, 

art. 

June 18. At Chepstow, aged 13, William St. 
George Pelissier, +, LL.B. 

At Donnington, Lincolnshire, aged 83, Amy 
relict of Joseph Dods, esq. 

At Newick-park, the seat of his brother-in- 
law, James H, Scalter, esq., Lieut.-Col. William 
Bassett Saunderson. 
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At Richmond, Surrey, Margaret Caroline, wife 
of R. Lockington Cole, esq., late of Bombay. 

At North-end, Fulham, Edwin, son of the late 
John Kingsford, esq., of Deptford. 

At Clare-house, Hampstead, Mary, wife of 
Capt. Edwards, of the Royai Hospital, Chelsea. 

June 19. At Moray-place, Edinburgh, Marian, 
wife of James Anstruther, esq., W.S., and dau. 
of the late Right Hon. Sir John Anstruther, Chief 
Justice of Bengal. 

Aged 21, Wm. Threlkeld, of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, eldest son of William Edwards, esq., 
of the Terrace, Camberwell. 

At Beccles, Suffolk, Eleanor, wife of E. P. 
Montagu, esq. 

Aged 52, Sarah Swain, wife of Mr. Josiah H. 
Selwood, surgeon, Great Percy-st., London. 

At Chatham-place, Hackney, Susanna, wife of 
Capt. W. K. Maughan. 

At Richmond, aged 58, the Hon. Rosalinda 
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Eleanor Marshall, relict of Lieut.-Col. Marshall, 
late 91st Regt., and dau. of the late and sister to 
the present Lord Dunboyne. 

At Stoneville, Sevenoaks, aged 70, Nicholas 
Grut, esq. 

At Curzon-st., Mayfair, aged 59, Lydia, Lady 
Scott, widow of Sir Edward Dolman Scott, bart., 
of Great Barr, Staffordshire. 

June 20. In London, Elizabeth Sarah, widow 
of Matthew Thompson, esq., of Maningham- 
lodge, Yorkshire. 

Aged 54, Ann, wife of Wm. Lovecraft, esq., of 
Upper Clapton, and relict of Walter Carson, esq., 
of Great Winchester-st. 

At Darnley-terr., Gravesend, Kent, aged 75, 
R. Alexander, late of H.M.’s Customs, London. 

At Weymouth, of rapid decline, aged 18, 
Arthur Astley Owen, eldest son of Herbert 
sg esq., of the Inner Temple, barrister-at- 
aw. 





TABLE OF MORTALITY IN THE DISTRICTS OF LONDON. 


(From the Returns issued by the Registrar- General.) 
























































Deaths Registered. | Births Registered. 
E3| cS 3 5 emer : i 
Week ending |. 3 & | 3 3g Ze 3 4 s 3 
Saturday, |,8 LY Siok iS) g 5 
» es/RE/SE/83 i288 " | 2] S| & 
May 28 479 | 153] 168| 187 | 30 | 1028 | 966 | 916 | 1882 
June 4 424 180 171 183 | 28 | 998 || 786 807 | 1593 
- 11 443 174 155 143 | 23 938 834 834 | 1668 
Pa 18 451 153 148 128 | 22 913 |; 852 841 | 1693 
PRICE OF CORN. 
Average Wheat. Barley. Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
of Six s. d. s. d. a & s. d. s. d. = 
Weeks. 52 6 32 9 25 11 86 5 46 3 42 1 
Week endi 
Inne 18} 49 11 | 315 | 2411 | 39 | 467 | 408 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW AT SMITHFIELD, June 20. 
Hay, 31. to 4d. 5s. — Straw, 12. 4s. to 17. 8s. — Clover, 32. 15s. to 52. 
NEW METROPOLITAN CATTLE-MARKET. 
To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 


BNE cncscaséevesceuaencs 3s. 4d. to 4s. 8d. 
Mutton ...48. 4d. to 5s. Od. 
MEME akitsidecss actors 4s. 2d.to 5s. Od. 
ers 8s. 8d. to 4s. 8d. 
En Peery ee 5s. 6d. to 6s. 4d. | 


Head of Cattle at Market, JunE 20. 


MIE sic sckcsoccdacsmontvenebeseue 3,570 
GOD, <sdiccssacsdndunainesacnssachovoien 30,540 
ID visi cccdsacenksonegeameeacnabeane 812 
BADR .ccccsesestsecndessansescsbsouteess 300 


COAL-MARKET, Junz 24. 
Best Wallsend, per ton, 16s. 6d. to 18s. 6d. Other sorts, 13s. 9d. to 15s. 6d. 


TALLOW, per cwt.—Town Tallow, 55s. 


Petersburgh Y. C., 53s. 3d. to 53s. 6d. 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy H. GOULD, late W. CARY, 181, Strawn. 
From May 24 to June 23, inclusive. 





Thermometer. | Barom. Thermometer. ;Barom. 


‘ . . Jed bo) 
a 


Weather. Weather. 








in. pts. 
29. 99)/fair, cloudy 
29. 87/\do. 
30. 88)|do. 
29. 88)\do. 


cloudy, fair 
do. rain, cldy. 
do. do. do. 

ce. hy.r.hl.t.&l. 
do. 


29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 
29. 


29. 76\\rain, cloudy 
67||fr.rn.hvy. Ing. 
66) |cloudy 


67/||fair, rain 
81)|\do. cloudy 


62)|hvy.rn.cldy.rn 


61)/do. do. do. 





do. fair 
fair 

do. cloudy 
do. do. 
do. do. 
cloudy 


eldy. hvy. rain 
fair, rain 

do. eldy. shrs. 
fine do. 


29. 74\\f.c. hy.r.t.&1. 
29. 89j\cloudy, fair 
30. O1)/do. do. 
29. 99)|do. do. 
29. 8liifair, cloudy 















































DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS. 





New | 
3 per 
Cent. 


3 per 
Cent. 
Reduced. 


3 per 
Cent. 
Consols. 


Ex. Bills. 
£1,000. 


India 
Stock. 


Bank 
Stock. 








19 pm. 
19 pm. 


904 
904 
904 914 
92} 91} 91} 
93} 913 92 
93 92 92 
93§ 923 923 
938 92} 924 
93} 92 92 
924 924 918 
93§ 923 914 
93% 923 923 
93} 923 
933 923 
933 92% 
93% 93} 
94 933 Ras 
———-| 94 220 
94 93} 219 
944 933 221 
934 221 
934 219 
\I—_-_——| 923 9 lecuce 
944 93 | 


2214 
221} 
220 


91% 
915 
923 


905 
90% 

















21 pm. 
18 pm. 
21 pm. 
21 pm. 
17 pm. 
17 pm. 
22 pm. 
22 pm. 
23 pm. 
25 pm. 
25 pm. 
23 pm. 
26 pm. 
23 pm. 
23 pm. 
24 pin. 
27 pm. 
24 pm. 
26 pm. 
23 pm. 
26 pm. 
26 pm. |——— 
26 pm. 





222 * 
222 
222 
222 
221} 
220 
219 
2214 
220 
2214 
219} 

































































933 | 934 219 
924 221 
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PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF THE 


OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS, 


NEW SERIES OF THE GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS FOR THE 
USE OF SCHOOLS. 


Tue advantages of this Series of Classics are, that they are PRINTED FROM THE 
est Texts EXTANT; and not only this, but each volume has, during its progress 
through the press, been superintended by some competent member of the Univer- 
sity. There have also Leen supplied, where necessary, SuMMARIES, CHRONOLOGICAL 
Tastes, BroerapuicaL Norices, Inpices, and the like,—aids which are often 
wanting in other editions. Lastly, they are printed in a good plain type, and on a 
firm, fine paper, capable of receiving writing-inks, for notes; and, at the same time 
they are supplied at moderate prices. 

It is hoped that the advantages which the “Oxrorp Pockxzr Crasstcs” possess 
over other Series will not fail to increase the circulation which they have already 
attained in both our public and private schools, as also in our Universities. 


CLOTH. 


Q 
ad 
° 
a 


Horativs e ° 
JUVENALIS ET PERsivus 
Livius, 4 vols. 
Lucanus e 
Lucretius . 


H#scuytus . ° ° e ° 
ARISTOPHANES. 2 vols, ° e 
AriIsToTELIs Eruica . e . 
CzsAR . ° . ° e ° 
Cicero DE Orriciis, DE SENECTUTE, 

ET DE AMICITIA e e ‘ 
Cornetius NePos ° e ° 
DEMOSTHENES DE Corona et 7Es- 

CHINES IN CTESIPHONTEM . 
Evripipes. $3 vols. ‘ ° 
Evriripis Tracepiz VI. . 
Heropotus. 2vols. . ° 


PuzprRvus 
SALLUSTIUSB 
SoPpHOCLES . 
Tacitus. 2 vols. 
TuHucyDIDEs. 2 vols. 
VIRGILIUS . e ° 
XENOPHONTIS MEMORABILIA 
Poretz& Scenici Graci é 
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Homer Inras F . 
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,° A liberal Discount is allowed from these prices to Schools, and where 
numbers are required. 
SHORT NOTES, 
to accompany the Trxts of the “OxrorD Pocket Cxassres,” are now in course of 
publication, calculated as well for the use of Schools as for the junior members of 
the Universities. 
Of SOPHOCLES are already published:— ) Orestes(dittc) . . . 1 
Ajax (including the Text) . Puaniss& (dittoc). . . «. 1 
Evectra (ditto) . .~ Hrrrotytus (ditto) : : 


Cprrus Rex (ditto) . : Aucestis (ditto) .  . . 
Cotonevs (ditto) ° *.* The Notes separately, in One Volume, 


ANTIGONE (ditto) . ‘ cloth, 3s, 
Puitocretes (ditto) . 
TRACHINIZ . ° . : 
*,* The Notes separately, One Volume, | DewosrHenes DE Corona (with Text) 2 
cloth, 3s. 6d. ZEscuines 1n CTestPHONTEM (ditto) 
Of ESCHYLUS are already published:— | Virert—Georeics (ditto) . 


Prometnevus Vinctus (with Text) prea sir: Ener (dive) Sa. 


_ ici a Fauna (ditto) Horace, Opes anp Epopes (ditto) 
' - - SaTIREs (ditto) ° 


AcaMEMNON (ditto) ° - 
CnorPnor (ditto) : a AND Ars PoETIcA 


Evmenipes (ditto eK. 
Supriices (aitto) ) a ea 1 Horace—The Notes separately, in One 


*,* The Notes separately, One Volume, Volume, cloth, 2s. 

cloth, 3s. 6d. Satiust, JucurTna (ditto) . 

Of EURIPIDES are already published :— CaTILINE (ditto) . 
Hecusa (with Text) . a . 1 © | Cornetius Nepos (ditto) . 
Mepza (ditto) oe le) (Ce SO ee ees ° 


Oxford, and 377, Strand, London: J. H. and J. PARKER. 
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s»PERSIAN INSECT DESTROYING POWDER. 
“(HIS Powder is QUITE HARMLESS TO ANIMAL LIFE, but is un- 


rivalled in destroying Fleas, Bugs, Emmets, Flies, Cockroaches, Beetles, Gnats, Mos- 

quitos, Moths in Furs, and every other species of Insect in all stages of metamorphosis. 

Sportsmen will find this an invaluable remedy for destroying Fleas in their Dogs, as also 
Ladies for their Pet Dogs. It is perfectly harmless in its nature, and may be applied with- 
out any apprehension. 
‘ Sold in Packets, 1s., 2s. 6d., and 4s. 6d. each; post free, for 14, or treble size for 36 postage 
stamps, by Tuomas Keatine, Chemist, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.C, 

Take notice, each genuine packet bears the above name and address. See “ Tae Fre.p,” 
Oct. 2nd and 9th, pp. 263, 283, and 294. 





EATING’S PALE NEWFOUNDLAND COD LIVER OIL, perfectly 

pure, nearly tasteless, and free from adulteration of any kind, having been analyzed, 
reported on, and recommended by Professors Taytor and Tuomson, of Guy’s and 
St. Thomas’s Hospitals, who, in the words of the late Dr. Pererra, say, that “The finest 
oil is that most devoid of colour, odour, and flavour,” characters this will be found to possess 
in a high degree. Half-pints 1s. 6d., Pints 2s. 6d., Quarts 4s. 6d., and Five-pint Bottles 
10s. 6d., Imperial Measure. 


79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 





Rheumatism, &c. 
DB prreesiti: ALGA MARINA, or Concentrated Essence of Sea-weed, is daily 


increasing in celebrity as’ a-remedy for Rheumatism, whether Acute or Chronic, as well 
as for Spinal Affections, Contractions, Weakness of the Limbs, Scrofulous Swellings, &c. 
All invalids should send for the Pamphlet. 


Sold by T. Keatrne, 79, St. Paul’s Churchyard, in bottles, 2s, 9d., 4s. 6d., and 11s. each, 
and by all Chemists. 





RUPTURES.—By Royal Letters Patent. 


WHITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


Is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to be the most effective 
invention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, 
so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided—a soft bandage being worn 
round the body; while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC- 
MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much: ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn during sleep. -A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below the hips being sent 
to the Manufacturer, 
MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY, LONDON. 

Price of a Single Truss, 16s.,21s., 26s, 6d., and 31s. 6d. Postage, Is. 

Price of a Double Fruss,,31s, 6d., 42s:, and 52s. 6d. Postage, 1s. 8d. 

Post-oftice Orders to be made payable to JOHN WHITE, Post-office, 
Piccadilly. 


ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c. 


The material of which these are made is recommended by the Faculty as being peculiarly 
ELASTIC and COMPRESSIBLE, and the best invention for giving efficient and perma- 
nent support in all cases of WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, VARICOSE 
VEINS, SPRAINS, &c. It is porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and is drawn on 
like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. Postage, 6d. 


Manufacturer, JOHN WHITE, 228, Piccadilly, London. 





SPECIMENS MAY BE SEEN AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 





